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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


I have been asked in this paper to answer the question: “Has 
Christianity the moral right to attempt to supplant the ethnic faiths ?” 

The influences which have given rise to this query are mainly 
two; the conception of missions represented by questionable forms 
of missionary zealotry, and prevalent thought-tendencies in the 
realm of comparative religion. Of all religions Christianity is recog- 
nized as the most missionary. Its aggressiveness proves disturbing 
to the less missionary ethnic faiths. The right of Christianity thus 
to disturb other systems is doubted. Ere men are aware, sympathy 
is engendered for one type of these faiths as against another when 
the two are viewed as contestants. A spirit of championship then 
springs up, and a zeal for partisan victory obscures the importance 
of the truth at stake. If the question were, “Has any form of 
religion a moral right to play at religion as a game,” as the situ- 
ation is sometimes conceived, we should answer: “No!” The real 
issue involved is vastly deeper and more serious. There is some- 
thing more than a tournament on. 


I 
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The fact that the question. of the legitimacy of missions prevails 
in many minds is sufficient reason why it should be squarely faced 
and met. The answer to it profoundly affects, not only Christian 
missions, but moral effort of every kind. 

It is important at the outset to establish an understanding of 
terms. To attempt to answer the question propounded in its present 
form would be to increase a confusion already existing. In the 
query put to me there are implied at least three grave assumptions. 
They are these: 

1. That the ethnic faiths as they now exist, equally with the 
Christian, are of divine origin. 

2. That Christian missionary effort is intrinsically the assertion 
of a right—a right asserted as against other natural rights. 

3. That such missionary effort, by first intention at least, seeks 
to supplant what is really defensible. 

When we shall have disposed of these erroneous presuppositions 
and restated the case as.its nature requires, we shall have gone far 
toward answering the question before us. 

As to the first element of misconception, although not stated 
in the question propounded, it is implied that the ethnic faiths have 
an equal standing with Christianity in the court of comparative 
religion; and, if so, that they have such standing because of their 
inherent meritorious qualities—such qualities as meet the real needs 
of the people now holding them. But this inference is due to a 
priori considerations and begs the question involved. Such an 
inference concretely expressed means to say, for example, that 
Christianity and Hinduism equally arose out of purely natural 
antecedent causes; that, in the nature of the case, Hinduism is as 
perfectly adapted to meet the needs of Hindus as Christianity is to 
meet the needs of Anglo-Saxons; that God is as really the author 
of one set of adaptations as of the other; that there is nothing more 
supernatural in Christianity than in Hinduism; and that therefore 
the attempt of occidentals to enter Asia and to readjust Hindu 
conditions to Christian ideals is an impertinence and an intrusion. 
Any such plea entered for the non-Christian religions grows out of 
hidden premises—premises that are assumed, but are really the very 
things that need to be proved. Such plea, so common in our day, 
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is a deduction of the so-called “historical method,” just now so 
much in vogue. It isa corollary of the doctrine of evolution extremely 
viewed. But a just view of the evolutionary principle warrants no 
such corollary, and the deduction is an abuse of the historical method, 
however legitimate that method is within certain limits. 

In the view of its champions, the “historical method” is thought 
to be the one great and decisive medium of knowledge; whereas 
there are other methods of vastly more worth. One has said of 
this method: 

It assumes to determine what is by what has been; it elucidates the law of 
man’s moral nature by the principles which are supposed to have governed the 
anthropoid ape; the authority of the Bible by going back to the ghost-and spirit- 
worship which are supposed to be its real genesis. The nature and value of each 
present fact is determined by its supposed historic origin and development. But 
we may reverse the process; interpret the monkey by the man; get light on the 
value of the Hebrew revelation by its solution of our present problems; . . . . look 
for the Maker’s mark not only in the fire-mist, but in the structure of the moral 
organism It is often a matter of great advantage not to have to wait for the 
‘historic method” to be perfected and corrected; for example, when a man has 
an attack of appendicitis, the knowledge of the vermiform appendix as it now is, 
yields a far more valuable contribution to the solution of his case than the entire 
history of that organ." 

And especially, we would add, when the history in question is most 
hypothetical. 

Now, respecting the origin of the ethnic religions, it must at the 
least be said that they cannot be accounted for by a simple, uniform, 
upward evolution; their genesis is composite. Even though some 
or all of them started with elements of truth, they now represent 
dreadful deteriorations and corruptions of an earlier purity. Doubt- 
less underlying all these religions there are some elements of natural, 
and hence of true, religion: certain intuitions, suggestions of con- 
science, and hints of nature conveying much needful knowledge 
of God. ‘These not having the law (revelation) are a law (revela- 
tion) unto themselves.” This form of light is the common property 
of all men with or without a book revelation; and it emanates from 
Christ, the eternal Logos. Moreover, this form of light affords 
even an elementary gospel, as Paul in Rom. 2:4-10 clearly inti- 


1 John Henry Denison, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1906, entitled, 
“The White Death of the Soul.” 
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mates, however poorly apprehended or appropriated that gospel is. 
If men had given credence to such early gospel hints as were afforded 
by Abel’s altar or by their own deeper intuitions; if they had so 
believed as to act on their best belief—for such and such only is 
faith—they would have been saved in some infantine degree. Among 
antediluvians, for example, Noah had, as Dr. William Ashmore has 
said, “no monopoly of gopher wood.” ‘There was a monopoly 
in unbelief, except as Noah and his family were the shining excep- 
tions to it. 

But no truly historic account of the ethnic religions can be just 
that does not take note of the persistent tendencies of sin to pervert 
man’s original stock of truth. Sin has distorted the elements of 
primitive religion with which the ethnic faiths started; it has fal- 
sified normal conceptions of both God and man. Sin is God- 
accusing as well as self-justifying; it projects its own perverseness 
upon God. “I knew thee that thou art an hard man,” said the 
man in the parable. He really knew nothing of the kind. He 
himself was the “hard man,” who should have discerned a truer 
aspect of the divine character. The God of this man’s evil imagi- 
nation was a fiction. Sin has thus been a fruitful means of intro- 
ducing into all the ethnic religions fearful perversions of an earlier 
good. 

Then official and ecclesiastical traditionalism and self-interest 
have left their marks upon the ethnic religions. This has been 
true in Judaism and even in Christianity. Because of the mischie- 
vous effects of priestcraft and clericalism, Israel lost her nationality 
and Christianity early fell from her apostolic estate, and has but 
slowly recovered. Surely the ethnic faiths have not been exempt 
from similar deterioration. 

If the principle of evolution as a factor has played a part in the 
development of religious systems and activities, retrogression and 
degeneracy have played their mischievous part also. “Broken 
lights” of the true “Sun of Righteousness” which once existed have 
been put out. Through Brahmin priest, Taoist conjurer, Moham- 
medan dervish, and African witch-doctor, that “Light which lighteth 
every man as he cometh into the world,” has been turned into dark- 
ness because as abnormal religionists they have cast a shadow on 
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the sun. Said Christ: “All that ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers.” ‘That which was man’s original heritage in the 
Eternal Word has been stolen away, rendering it more difficult for 
the redeeming God to do his intended work. 

Satanic influence also has entered in to debase the ethnic faith. 
The long history of man is in line with the biblical account of an 
irrepressible and tragic conflict between the “seed of the woman,” 
the Son of man, the last Adam, and the old serpent, the devil. It 
is therefore impossible for us to blind our eyes to the corrupting 
influence of diabolic agency upon the primeval order. 

A day spent in Benares, Canton, or Kyoto amid the temples of 
idolatry and shame and witchcraft will convince any candid observer 
that the same Satanic influence which in Bible times animated 
Jannes and Jambres, Elymas, Simon Magus, and the Sons of Sceva, 
in modern pagan life also often makes religionists drunk with its 
sorceries. Let one who doubts read a work by the late Dr. John 
L. Nevius, a foremost Presbyterian missionary in China, on the 
demonology of that land. The national symbol of China is a dragon. 
Chinese Taoism, which once represented a sort of Logos doctrine, 
has so deteriorated as to be little else but the expression of demonism. 

A second implication of the question propounded is that Christian 
missions in themselves are intrinsically the assertion of a right, as 
against other natural rights. 

To conceive of such missionary effort as springs from the mind 
of Christ as the assertion of a mere right is to put such effort on too 
low a plane altogether. Christian missions are not concerned to 
defend themselves as merely legitimate; they are more than that; 
they are an outreach of grace in behalf of others; efforts to save 
men unto God and unto themselves, and not to mere western sec- 
tarianism. Said Paul as he came to the Romans, through storm 
and shipwreck and imprisonment: “For I long to see you that J 
may vmpart unto you some spiritual gift.” Christianity is not com- 
petitive; it never exults over another system because it is a rival, 
nor seeks a victory for victory’s sake. It rather yearns over the 
inadequate system to make good all it fails to do; it reaches beyond 
the devotee to the personality of the divine ideal of Christ’s purchase 
to render it godlike in being and destiny. 
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Then as to the third assumption: True Christian missions do 
not attempt to supplant what in an ethnic faith is in itself good and 
true. In Confucianism, for example, it discerns between the true 
and the false, and seeks not to destroy it as a whole, root and branch. 

So far as there are in all men elements of natural religon, true in 
themselves, there is no occasion to displace them. Such residue 
of natural religion, wherever found, is to be complemented, ful- 
filled, by ‘‘the true light which now shineth.” Christianity in its 
normal exercise acts on the baser elements of other systems as quick- 
silver acts on pulverized, gold-bearing quartz; it gathers up the par- 
ticles of gold hidden in the coarser element. In this process the rock 
is discarded, but there is no contempt of any real worth. As the 
quicksilver fulfils the quartz for bullion or coin-current, so Christianity 
brings to its own the truth latent in the ethnic system. 

Now, with these unfortunate confusions eliminated, the ques- 
tion remaining to be answered is a very different one from that 
with which we started, so perplexing to many minds. The real 
issue amounts to this: Is Christvanity warranted in imparting its 
divine grace to all mankind, and thus realizing to them the values 
incipient or hinted in the ethnic systems, even though the process is 
sure to discard the base and harmjul elements incumbering them? 
There can be but one answer to such a question—an emphatic: 
“Yea, verily.” 

The Christianity of the New Testament is in no conflict with 
the soul in any land or time who in his light has acted penitently 
and believingly toward his highest ideal. That in principle is faith, 
whether exercised by an Abraham, a Plato, or a Spurgeon, by an 
Enoch, a Socrates, or a George Miiller. So far, then, as among 
religionists of any cult, the faith-principle has existed—doubtless it 
often exists despite the cult—God has gracious regard for it, as 
ethnic religionists rarely have, for they have little or no grace to 
offer. 

In so far, indeed, as missionary effort has been prosecuted as a 
crusade of one religious system as against another with a view to 
some selfish partisan advantage, undoubtedly such form of mission 
work has been open to grave objection. Wherever in any human 
being or society any inherent, natural right exists, Christ respects 
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that right. It is the thing really implanted by himself; he has there- 
fore no occasion to antagonize it; he would rather conserve and 
nourish it. If sad abuses have often marred religious effort, this 
is because of weakness in the agent, and not because the extension 
of truth in itself is evil. When, for example, Francis Xavier went 
to the East, and, not content to share his spiritual grace with his 
fellow-men, proceeded to assert the claim of his imperial master at 
Rome to temporal power in Japan, he violated actual human rights 
in the interest of fictitious claims of a usurping master; it naturally 
resulted that the first proselytes were turned upon and slain by 
thousands, and Christianity interdicted in Japan for two hundred 
and fifty years. 

In 1899, under severe pressure from France, an imperial decree 
was secured from the Chinese government conferring on Roman 
Catholic dignitaries a recognized: official status in China. Accord- 
ingly, French bishops adopted the rank of Chinese governors, 
traveled in an official chair with bearers appropriate to that rank, 
with attendants and outriders, and had a cannon discharged upon 
their arrival and departure. When this same status was offered to 
Protestant missionaries, it was promptly declined. Thus they 
avoided blaspheming the whole principle of rights and committing 
missionary suicide. Says Mr. A. R. Colquhon: “The blood of the 
martyrs is in China the seed of French aggrandizement.”’ 

In 1900, Germany, though Protestant, seized the district of Kiao 
Chao in China as an indemnity for the slaughter of two German 
priests, and precipitated the Boxer uprising. Is it any wonder that 
men ask: “What sort of missions is this ?” 

In estimating this question of rights, there is danger that we may 
attribute to them a false reality. A custom is not necessarily the 
expression of a natural right, nor is it a true evolution simply because 
it is ancient or indigenous to a people. There is a difference even in 
pagan lands between real and fictitious rights. Would any man 
in his senses claim that the horrors of Hindu widowhood, or the 
nameless immoralities of Hindu temples, or the abominations of 
the caste system, as described by Amy Wilson-Carmichael in her 
book, Things as They Are, or the system of plurality of wives in 
Mohammedanism, or the sodden polyandry of Tibet, represent 
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any human rights before God or men? Are these the product of 
any true evolution? That there are justifiable ways and means 
whereby good men may seek to remedy these abuses is beyond 
question. 

Respecting any true element in the religion of a pagan the real 
missionary will say, as did Paul at Athens: “What therefore ye 
worship in ignorance this I set forth unto you.” This element need 
never be antagonized or minimized; it rather is to be used and 
built upon. It is because of the existence of this element at the 
basis of every man’s moral nature that Christianity can make a_ 
beginning anywhere, at any moment, with any human soul, under 
whatever system of religion it exists. For example, if in a heathen 
temple of China or India I behold some poor devotee in sorrow, groan- 
ing out a prayer to an idol, I need not check that cry; it represents 
just what I do when in some dire extremity I pour out my anguish to 
an invisible sympathy. What I need to do is to know the language 
of this worshiper; to gain his confidence; so to get into sympathy 
with him that I can show him his error; to present to him the great 
divine reality, which the image indeed suggests, while it yet obscures 
the God for whom he gropes. My mission to that man is to correct 
and fulfil his prayer. Of course, in so doing elements in this man’s 
religion will be eliminated—yes, even supplanted; but in how different 
a sense from that contemplated by a mere contentious attack! This 
better kind of displacement is a wholly legitimate thing—nay, a 
necessary thing—if health, instead of disease is to prevail. Does 
displacement in this sense do violence to any thing sacred? True, 
on the one hand there is an elimination of error; but on the other 
there is a fulfilment of truth. Every introduction of pure food into 
the body expels from the circulation baser elements, while it nourishes 
the vital principle. Then why should he who is the Bread of Life 
be denied to the spiritually moribund, even though it is certain, in 
the progress of new spiritual health, that dead tissue will be thrown 
off? Such changes as those above indicated make possible the 
ascending order—the true evolution in God’s universe. 

But we should be dealing superficially with the real issues in this 
discussion if we did not point out the unique fact that Christianity 
is more than a school of competitive thought, in the sense that the 
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ethnic faiths are such—something which people are called upon to 
believe, merely intellectually believe. Christianity is Christ; and 
he is more than a school of philosophy, a set of opinions. Christ 
is the essential reality—the Eternal Word, or Reason—at the heart 
of the universe. He can be experienced and known in every ‘personal 
soul, irrespective of race distinction. The world and all things 
therein were created through Christ—on account of Christ, accord- 
ing to Christ; and they are potentially redeemed to him also. Hence 
the secrets of life and the world can be interpreted to and understood 
by those only who are in him. Moreover, Christ as such a reality 
can be experienced only as something deeper than theoretic beliefs 
is grasped; only as the whole soul is surrendered to him—intellect, 
heart, conscience, and will. When man is thus given up to Christ 
in a vital way, by the divine Spirit, Christ authenticates himself to 
the human spirit in a wondrous way. He thus approves himself as 
the final need of man as man. Accordingly he can indwell man, 
in consonance with many racial peculiarities. Mozoomdar com- 
plained that the Christ who had been introduced to India by western 
missionaries was an Englishman or a Yankee, whereas he was an 
oriental Christ, and more apprehensible by him on that account.? 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s ground-theme in his current course of 
lectures in the East is “the adaptation of the oriental mind (as mys- 
tical) to the experience of Christ”—a matter which probably needs 
to be more regarded in wise missionary endeavor. 

But we do this matter of the extension of Christianity scant 
justice if we pause with its defense only and merely justify its rights. 
There is a deep imperative in it. What is this movement of foreign 
missions? In its simplest form, it is putting down a high type of 
man alongside a lower one: the planting of such a man as Moffat 
among the Bechuanas of South Africa, or Paton among the cannibals 
of the new Hebrides, or Griffith John among the Chinese. Such a 
personality is a reconstructive force and placed where he is needed. 
He translates and unfolds the Christian Scriptures to men whose 
light hitherto has been but as starlight to sunlight; he unveils hitherto 
hidden relations between the redeeming God and his creatures, 
who need more than all else to know him, his person, his character, 


2 For such an apprehension, see introduction to Mozoomdar’s The Oriental Christ. 
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his grace; he puts the languages of rude tribes into writing—one 
hundred such languages within a century—and creates new litera- 
tures; he brings back the shattered polyglot tribes of men to a better 
Shinar than that which once witnessed the confusion of Babel. The 
missionary puts into the hands of men schools, hospitals, and indus- 
tries. He affords sane treatment to disease, relief to the opium 
vice, and works a gradual cure of the “open sore of the world.” He 
abates the evils of Hindu widowhood, gathers thousands of children 
into orphanages, and unbinds the crippled feet of numberless inno- 
cents. All this is more than proselytism, mere sect-making. 

Should any think that the work of missions is an arbitrary forcing 
of issues upon the peoples of heathendom, let him hear Mr. Chester 
Holcombe, for twenty years connected with the diplomatic staff of 
the United States in China. In a recent article on the missionary 
enterprise he thus writes: 


To talk to persons who choose to listen; to throw open wide the doors of 
chapels where natives who desire may hear the Christian faith explained and urged 
upon their attention; to sell at half-cost or to give the Bible and Christian literature 
freely to those who may care to read; to heal the sick without cost; to instruct 
children whose parents are desirous that they should receive education—surely 
none of these constitute methods or practices to which the word “force”? may be 
applied, under any allowable use of the English language There is no 
difference between the work of pioneer preachers in the Far West, that of ‘‘settle- 
ment workers” in the slums of great cities, or of eloquent pastors of wealthy and 
fashionable churches in the Back Bay district of Boston, or Fifth Avenue in New 
York, and that done by missionaries in China The work is absolutely 
identical in character and method, differentiated from the others only by simple 
forms of presentation in order to reach the more effectively minds wholly unfamiliar 
with the truths presented, 


Even as I write, this paragraph of a letter sent from twenty native 
Christians in the interior of Africa is before me: 


We are those who went astray, but the Lord did not leave us. He sought 
us with perseverance, and we heard his call and answered. Now we are his 
slaves. We had three teachers. One is in Europe; another has gone to Ikau; 
and this one who stays with us shortly goes to rest in Europe. With whom shall 
we he left? It is good that you should send us teachers who cause us to be full 
of the words of the Father. We have a desire to hear your teachings of Jehovah 
God; and we have a desire to see you in the eyes, but we have not the opportunity; 
we shall have it in heaven. 
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Does this sound as if missionary effort had wrought any wrong to 
this people so recently out of fetishism and cannibalism ? 

If we today have no right to plant in India, China, and Africa 
the seeds of intellectual and moral renewal, then our ancestors, 
who were pagans in the forests of North Germany, about the lagoons 
of Holland, and on the moors of Britain, were in egregious error 
when they set in operation the forces which translated and printed 
the Bible, founded the universities, promulgated the Magna Charta, 
brought on the Reformation, and induced the successive migrations 
from Europe whereby the New World was discovered, peopled, and 
refashioned into the great, free republic that it is. 

The truth is, the Christ of the universe cannot be himself and 
fail to do what is involved in his gracious incarnation; nor can his 
people be themselves as indwelt by him and not extend this incarna- 
tion and re-enact his gracious deeds. To deny the legitimacy of 
Christian missions is to deny the right of holy and gracious sover- 
eignty in God, and to invalidate the legitimacy of all best things in 
life and history; and that is to legitimize their opposites—to assert 
the rights of sin and deify its prince. 

The final question, then, is not whether the Christian church may 
force arbitrary changes upon a people, but whether, through moral 
suasion, it may introduce ideas, principles, and potencies that will 
inevitably bring about wholesome changes for which a people itself 
in the end will be grateful. Can anyone question the benignity of 
present endeavors in China to overcome the worst by the better? 
And is not China increasingly friendly to such results? If not, why 
has the queen dowager abolished the examinations of the old style, 
and introduced instead the new western education? Why has she 
discouraged foot-binding, promulgated a sabbath rest-day, and taken 
steps toward the abolition of the opium curse? Is Chang Chi 
Tung, author of China’s Only Hope, less a patriot because, discern- 
ing that the vitalities of western nations are largely due to the Chris- 
tian Bible, he has issued a decree encouraging the 58,000,000 in 
Hupeh and Hunan, over whom he rules, now to study the New 
Testament? He at least has discovered that the Christian book is 
more than an ethnic book; that it is pan-ethnic; that it is uniquely 
human, and so, of course, that it is a Mongolian book. If so, then 
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any displacement it may work will result in the betterment of China. 
Of course, all this involves overthrow, but legitimate overthrow of the 
infantine by the mature, of the false by the true, of the heathen by 
the Christian. For this purpose the world and all its dispensations 
were made, that through turnings and overturnings the true destinies 
of mankind may be realized. 

The ideal of all we plead for is concretely presented in the New 
Testament picture of our Lord’s transfiguration. This transfigura- 
tion is really the archetypal form of that characteristic work of 
redemption wherein mankind and all that belongs to him are to be 
transformed into the same glory which Christ himself exhibited in the 
holy mount. The scene is best understood when viewed in contrast 
with another scene; viz., that in the plain, just following it. 

Two types of sonship are presented: That of Jesus in the glory 
ensuing upon his full acceptance of his impending cross, concerning 
which the Father, speaking right out of the blue, exclaimed: “This 
is my Son, my chosen”—‘the ideal potentiality I cherish for all 
men, what I mean by sonship.” ‘The other type is seen in the 
child of a broken-hearted earthly father whom the disciples through 
default in prayer had failed to heal. This was a son of the natural 
man—the limited human father—plus all the damage sin and the 
demon had wrought in him. He was “lunatic,” torn by the spirit, 
fallen at the Savior’s feet “‘as one dead;” he “wallowed, foaming.” 
There he lay, a devil’s masterpiece—sin in the death-process. The 
acme of distress uttered itself in the father’s cry: “I beseech thee, 
look upon my son; for he is mine only child”—literally, mine “only 
begotten;” the same word that describes the relation of Jesus to 
his father. How different the fatherhoods and how unlike the 
sonships in these contrasting pictures! Now, all this may be re- 
garded as a dramatization of the task of Christ’s successors in this 
sinful world. This task is naught less than to take human souls 
stricken and damaged by sin, and to begin to transfigure them— 
to change them from prostrate, sin-cursed, earthly sonship to radiant, 
glorified, heavenly sonship like Christ’s own, idealized in that mount. 

This transfiguration was not for Christ alone. He is but “the 
first-born of many brethren.” The transfiguration was for all men 
and for all theirs. It is for the poor Indian fakir, the crazed, super- 
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stitious Chinese Boxer, the gross South Sea cannibal, the barbarous 
African savage, and the just as needy, though polished, Anglo- 
Saxon agnostic. This transfigurement amounts to salvation— 
Christian salvation, the only salvation worthy of God and of our- 
selves. Moreover, this salvation can never be adequately known 
or consciously realized apart from that wisdom and power which 
are lodged in the cross of Christ and its gospel. To bring such a 
salvation to men the Christian church not only has the right, but is 
bound, in the appropriate “times and seasons,’’ to go everywhere 
upon this planet where the Redeemer himself would come. This 
warrant and duty are the charter of the Christian church; the right to 
love where others hate, to cherish where others neglect, to bless where 
others curse, to offer felicity in this world and the world to come where 
others consign to darkness and despair. This is the right divine, the 
redemptive right to communicate the grace of Christian missions. 


Boston, Mass. Henry C. MABIE 


MISSIONS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
Before I begin to speak of missions, I shall make a few general 


comments on the standpoint from which I purpose to treat the sub- 
ject. I shall not assume the attitude of a defender of any special 
religious system, sectarian or non-sectarian, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian; nor shall I act as a judge who pronounces a verdict on the 
claims of the different faiths. I shall speak as a scientist in the 
same way as a botanist would contemplate the struggle for existence 
in the flora of a country, or a zodlogist would ventilate the problem 
of the competition among and the distribution of the several animal 
species on the face of the earth. And, taking this standpoint of an 
impartial observer, I have come to the conclusion that missions are 
an essential part of church life, for the religion which makes no 
propaganda for its faith is dead. 

Competition is a highly important factor in the world of animated 
nature. The strong survive, and the weak go to the wall. The 
strong are not always the best, nor are they necessarily physically 
strong. They are the best adapted under definite circumstances; 
yet a close observation of nature and the history of the development 
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of life teaches us that, in the long run and over the’ widest area 
as our field of observation, we may expect that the best will main- 
tain themselves in spite of all the advantages and temporary victories 
of the vicious and immoral. Therefore, in consideration of the 
important part for good or evil played by religion, we should respect 
the religious spirit and look upon it as highly commendable. Com- 
petition is good for life, although it frequently entails hardships and 
eliminates the weak. Competition acts as a sieve in which the best 
are selected for survival. It is a test in which the qualities of living 
creatures are tried and those which are found to be wanting are ~ 
discarded. Competition is hard for those who run the race, but it 
is indispensable for procuring the final victory of the best; and this 
is true not only in the domain of physical life, but also and especially 
in the intellectual and moral field. 

It may appear odd to a religious believer that religion, too, needs 
competition, and that competition alone can bring outthe good 
qualities of a superior faith; but this is also the maxim of Christ, 
who purposes to let the wheat and the tares grow until the harvest, 
when the tree would be recognized by its fruit. 

A consideration of the course of events teaches us that finally 
the thinking part of mankind will come to an agreement as to the 
nature of religious truth, and in this sense there will be but one 
religion over the entire world. To be sure, there are certain peculiar 
idiosyncrasies which produce a difference of needs in the satisfaction 
of religious wants. There are sentimental people who need a senti- 
mental religion; there are others who want artistic forms and elab- 
orate rituals; still others prefer Puritan simplicity and an absence 
of all ceremony, which savors to them of idolatry and primitive 
paganism. These are mere externalities, and the choice of one or 
the other will always be a matter of temperament and personal 
preference. Not so the kernel of religion, which is the truth con- 
tained in these different forms. Differences of form will be respected, 
but they will not be treated as essentials. 

Such, in my opinion, is the aim of the religious life of mankind, 
and it is intrinsically foreordained in the nature of things; yet, in 
order to actualize this consummation devoutly to be wished, it is 
desirable that those faiths which cherish the confidence that they 
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possess the truth should show their zeal for working out and spread- 
ing their conception of truth—and this is done by missions. 

The religious development of mankind passes through definite 
phases, which repeat themselves in different countries among nations 
that are otherwise radically different. This is not the place to enter 
into an explanation of the laws of religious phenomena; for, in the 
first place, they are in their general outlines well established, and, 
besides, the dissensions which may prevail on the subject in details 
are unimportant for our present investigation. The oldest phase 
has been called animism, a belief in the spiritual nature of man’s 
surroundings. Animism changed to polytheism, a belief in spiritual 
beings who were both good and evil. Polytheism again is unified 
into monotheism; and monotheism passes in its turn through the 
phases of dualism and monism, and is at present tending to establish 
a new phase which we may call a scientific world-conception. This 
new view which is now knocking at the door is often supposed to 
leave no room for religion, and this is especially the view of free- 
thinkers who identify religion with religious superstitions, proposing 
that it would be best for mankind to get rid of religion. This view 
prevails mainly among the Romance nations where the Roman 
church holds unbounded sway; and Guyot has become the spokes- 
man of this class by announcing “the irreligion of the future.” 
However, in countries which have been favored by competition 
between the different churches there is dawning on mankind a new 
interpretation of the religious question which modifies religious 
traditions to such an extent that religion may find room in a scien- 
tific world-conception. Whenever this is done, even the most radical 
thinkers grant to religion a central and most prominent place in the 
scientific conception of the world. 

It is a common practice among liberals to denounce missions as 
an impudence, and missionaries are accused of intruding their own 
private views concerning religion upon strangers; but, though 
the author professes to be as liberal as anyone of them, he cannot, 
from his point of view, join in the general hue and cry, but claims 
that these objections are based partly on a wrong conception of the 
significance of missions, and partly (in so far as they are justified) 
only point out some wrong methods pursued by Christian mission- 
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aries in non-Christian countries. In the latter case their accusations 
form no argument against the principle of missions. 

Between the sixth and eighth centuries Christianity spread rapidly 
over all those nations of Europe which are now the torch-bearers 
of civilization. The first decisive step was taken by Pope Gregory 
the Great, a missionary genius, whose methods were based on a 
profound, or perhaps an instinctive, appreciation of psychological 
conditions. Pope Gregory advised his missionaries to replace the 
old religion by preserving its external form and giving it a new 
interpretation. He practically left the old institutions unchanged 
except in their names. He did not touch the inveterate habits to 
which people had become accustomed, but he christianized and 
assimilated them. Pope Gregory says in a letter preserved by the 
venerable Bede: 


Because they [the Anglo-Saxons] are wont to slaughter at the feast of the 
devils [i. e., of the pagan gods] many oxen and horses, it is decidedly necessary 
to let these feasts be continued and have another raison d’éire giventhem. On 
kirmess and on the commemoration days of the holy martyrs, whose relics are 
preserved in those churches which are built on the spots of pagan fanes, a similar 
feast shall be celebrated; the festive place shall be decorated with green boughs 


and a church sociable shall be held. Only the slaughter of animals shall no 
longer be held in honor of Satan, but in praise of God, and the animals shall 
be slaughtered for the sake of eating them, and thanks shall be given for the 
gift to the Giver of all goods. 
Here we have the reason why so many of the old pagan religions 
have been preserved and transferred, as it were, into Christian 
institutions; but the result is that Europe was rapidly christianized. 
From the standpoint of comparative religion I venture to say 
that the pagan religion of the Saxons as well as of all other Teutonic 
nations would in any case have changed by natural processes into a 
religion similar to Christianity. Their polytheistic creed was in a 
state of decay, caused by a rationalist movement which had prepared 
them for a monotheistic universal religion. We have poems pre- 
served in the Edda and other mythological books of the North in 
which the gods are ridiculed with no less satire than we find in the 
free-thinking authors of the later days of classical antiquity, where 
we can trace the progress of monotheism with greater clearness. 
3 Historia ecclesiastica Britannorum, Vol. I, chap. 30. 
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The introduction of Christianity only hastened this process for the 
benefit of the Teutons, who were thus enabled to make rapid progress. 
They had reached the stage in which their ancient faith had become 
antiquated, and a faith like the Christianity of the ninth century, a 
universal monotheistic religion, representing God as an emperor 
and Jesus as a king and God’s vicegerent on earth, would naturally 
take its place. 

Incidentally I will add here that China is in a similar condition 
at present, and China might have become Christian not less rapidly 
than the North of Europe during the eighth and ninth centuries. 
The spread of education and a certain freedom of thought have 
prepared the Chinese mind for the acceptance of a monotheism 
which would find embodiment in such a religion as Christianity. 
They have assimilated Buddhist ethics, which are quite similar to 
the moral maxims of Christianity; but they have not yet, at least not 
the large masses of people, overcome the superstitious element 
in the belief of their divinities, and many irrational practices of the 
popular Taoist faith. China, in passing into a phase represented 
by dogmatic Christianity, may, however, work out a kindred religion 
on the basis of Buddhist traditions, because Christianity has become 
offensive to them, solely on account of the unwise and sometimes 
positively immoral behavior of the Christians, the policy of Christian 
nations as well as the demeanor of individuals. Christianity would 
have the advantage of being ready-made and possessed of sufficient 
concreteness to suit the needs of a religious heart, while a new anal- 
ogous religion would presumably remain hazy. 

Why has not China embraced Christianity? My answer is 
simply this, that cur missionaries have been blundering in a most 
inexcusable way, instead of following the old traditions laid down 
by Pope Gregory. 

Since Christianity became victorious in Europe and has existed 
there practically alone, it has become ossified and has ceased to be 
as broad as it was in the days before it had triumphed over its rivals, 
simply because it has ceased to have the benefit of competition with 
them. There are missionaries who go out in the right spirit, but 
they appear to be in the minority. The majority have, as a rule, 
a contempt for the paganism of the country which they intend to 
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convert, and the result is that they offend unnecessarily and only 
stir animosity against the foreign faith. Pope Gregory adapted 
Christianity to conditions, utilizing the institutions of pagans and 
giving them a new and a Christian interpretation; while we find, 
on the contrary, that Christian missionaries of today in China are 
bent on making the Chinese into Europeans or Americans. They 
are frequently hostile to any adaptation of the Christian faith to 
Chinese view-points, and insist that converts should give up their 
Chinese traditions: At least that has been the practice among 
missionaries, and Rev. Hampden Du Bose mentions it as one of the 
main difficulties of missionary work. 

The Chinese are distinguished among the nations for their rever- 
ence of their ancestors. They have annual family festivals, at 
which the head of the family acts as a kind of priest. It is not un- 
common that the family trees of simple folks are older than the 
oldest aristocracies of Europe, and there is no reasonable doubt 
that “these registers are kept with great care and may be considered 
reliable.”” There is not the slightest reason why this institution 
of what has been termed ancestor-worship should not be imbued 
with a Christian spirit, and some means be found by which a Chris- 
tian convert could attend the family festivals without doing violence 
to his conscience; but thisis notso. We quote literally from Du Bose: 

Should a man become a Christian and repudiate ancestral worship, all his 
ancestors would by that act be consigned to a state of perpetual beggary. Imagine, 
too, the moral courage required for an only or the eldest son to become a Chris- 
tian, and call down ‘upon himself the anathemas, not only of his own family 
and friends, but of the spirits of all his ancestors. When we preach against 
this form of paganism, it seems as heathenish to the Chinese as if at home we 
taught a child to disobey his father and despise his mother. It forms one of the 


subtlest phases of idolatry—essentially evil with the guise of -goodness—ever 
established among men. 


Our civilization is undoubtedly superior to others, especially in 
methods of warfare (and that counts more than culture and mo- 
rality in international politics), and Christian missionaries not only 
feel this superiority of the race to which they belong, but also empha- 
size it and make a show of it which is naturally offensive. Our 
favorite missionary hymn, so poetical and impressive, describes the 
beautiful Buddhist island of the Indian Ocean in these words: 
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What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile; 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 
The declaration that “only man is vile” has created more bitterness 
among the natives and hostility to Christianity than the author 
anticipated. 

Professor Edward G. Browne, the well-known specialist of Persian 
literature, and our most reliable interpreter of Babism and Behaism 
says: 

How is it that the Christian doctrine, the highest and noblest which the world 
has ever known, though supported by all the resources of western civilization, 
can only count its converts in Mohammedan lands by two’s and three’s, while 
Babism can reckon them by thousands? The answer, to my mind, is plain as 
the sun at midday: Western Christianity, save in the rarest cases, is more western 
than Christian, more racial than religious. 

Another hindrance to the success of missionaries is their method 
of tearing down and disparaging the religion which they come to 
replace. By being unfair they simply antagonize, and make them- 
selves liable to be regarded as enemies of the country. Du Bose, 
for instance, speaks of Buddha as “the night of Asia,” and is so 
one-sided in his characterization of Lao Tze that he translates this 
cognomen of one of the most venerable sages of mankind by “Old 
Boy,” and adds: ‘The wild-western appellation ‘old coon’ is not 
inappropriate.” What can we expect of a missionary who is not 
only unfair in judging some of the noblest and most intellectual 
leaders of mankind, but becomes positively vulgar in speaking of 
them? Ingersoll’s attacks on Christianity are certainly not more 
offensive to Christians than the language of Du Bose must be to an 
educated Chinaman, and Du Bose, I am sorry to say, still belongs 
to the better class of missionaries. He is a faithful Christian, and 
also quite scholarly; for his writings prove that he is very well in- 
formed on the subjects which he discusses. But we can expect no 
good results of the work of a man who lacks in fairness and gentle- 
manly behavior. 
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The opinion is quite common that Christianity has from the 
beginning been discriminated against as a foreign faith by the Chinese 
authorities and has always been hated by the people. This is not 
the case. Buddhism is also a foreign faith; so is Mohammedanism; 
and yet they are both unmolested. 

In the sixth century the Nestorians reached China and found no 
difficulty in having Christianity recognized as one of the legitimate 
religions of the country. Emperor Tai Tsung received Nestorian 
preachers at his court, had the Christian doctrines explained to him, 
and ordered their chief books to be translated. The Nestorian 
monument erected in 781 A. D. is still extant, and Marco Polo tells 
us of Presbyter John’s empire among the Kara Kitai Tartars. His 
dominion came to an end in 1203, when he succumbed to the great 
conqueror, Jenghis Khan. Marco Polo further mentions the great 
interest which Kublai Khan took in Christianity, and the desire he 
showed to have his subjects converted to this dominant faith of the 
West. 

Christianity is the strongest religion on earth, if measured by the 
power, wealth, and influence of its adherents; but it has one weak 
spot, which is its antagonism to science and a scientific world-con- 
ception. The same or similar drawbacks are more or less noticeable 
in all religions, but they are specially obvious in Christianity for the 
very reason of its strength during the period of its dogmatic develop- 
ment. Buddhism suffers less from the same drawback, and will 
therefore be the most formidable rival of Christianity. In the 
struggle between different religions I predict a final success for that 
faith which will be most ready to learn from the other, to assimilate 
the good of it, to adapt itself to new conditions, and to adopt the 
maturest truth that science has to offer. The final result is fore- 
ordained: he wins in the race who reaches the goal, and the goal 
of our religious growth is truth—truth grasped by the head, felt in 
the heart, and actualized with the hand. 

The most advanced representatives of Christianity, under the 
influence of higher criticism and generally the culture of the age, 
resulting from a better familiarity with the natural sciences, are just 
on the verge of abandoning the old dogmatisms and surrendering 
all opposition *to science. This will considerably modify the tenets 
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of Christianity; yet, for all that, it may and it will preserve the tra- 
ditional spirit of devotion, of religious earnestness, and of moral 
endeavor. It will prove to be a change from childhood to maturity, 
and, if seen in this light, result in a new, a deeper, and a truer inter- 
pretation of the same facts that have confronted mankind since 
the beginning. 

Without entering into particular details, I propose here briefly to 
touch upon the most significant incident in the recent history of mis- 
sions in China. During the middle of the nineteenth century there 
appeared a man by the name of Hung Seu Tseuen at the door of 
an English Episcopal mission and demanded admittance as cate- 
chumen. It is incredible that he was refused on the plea that they 
were overcrowded with applicants. The man was a simple school- 
master, and the missionaries who refused to give him instruction 
saw nothing extraordinary in his personality; and yet he was des- 
tined to become the leader of a Chinese Christianity which played 
such an important part in the Tai Ping rebellion. Hung Seu Tseuen 
had been converted to Christianity by reading the Gospel of Matthew, 
and he was mainly struck by the impressive Sermon on the Mount. 
Being refused at the European mission, he baptized himself and 
began to preach Christianity on his own responsibility. He was 
discharged and persecuted, but he continued to preach and made 
a deep impression on the people. By seeking new residences he 
only spread his views, and he was soon surrounded by converts ready 
to defend his person and resist the authorities that would persecute 
him. In one village they defied the police and routed a detachment 
of soldiers sent against him, so that he and his followers were forced 
into a war with the established authorities. The rebellion spread, 
and he gained more and more adherents every day. His men fought, 
like the soldiers of Cromwell, with gun in one hand and prayer-book 
in the other. They were fanatics, and remained victorious even 
against superior forces. When the rumor that the Tai Ping rebels 
were Christians reached the European settlements, it was refused 
credence, and Thomas Taylor Meadows, Chinese interpreter in Her 
Majesty’s civil service wrote: 

My knowledge of the Chinese mind, joined to the dejected admissions that 
Protestant missionaries of many years’ standing occasionally made of the fruit- 
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lessness of their labors, had convinced me that Christianity, as hardened into our 
sectarian creeds, could not possibly find converts among the Chinese, except 
here and there perhaps an isolated individual. Consequently, when it was 
once or twice rumored that the large body of men who were setting imperial 
armies at defiance “were Christians,” I refused to give the rumor credence. 
It did not occur to me that the Chinese convert, through some tracts of a Chinese 
convert, might either fail to see, or (if he saw them) might spontaneously elimi- 
nate, the dogmas and congealed forms of merely sectarian Christianity, and 
then, by preaching simply the great religious truth of One God, and the pure 
morality of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, obtain numbers of followers among 
people disgusted with the idolatry and the immorality that they and those around 
them were engulfed in. As we have seen above, this was actually the case with 
Hung Seu Tseuen. 

The Tai Ping rebels took one city after another, and were 
finally in possession of whole provinces. Hung Seu Tseuen ruled in 
Nankin under the name Tien Wang, or “Heavenly King,” and the 
imperial throne of China was tottering. There was, indeed, a 
strong probability that a Chinese Christian emperor would replace 
the Mongol pagan dynasty. But history is sometimes stranger than 
fiction, for at this juncture England came to the rescue and proposed 
to show her friendliness for the established authorities. General 
Gordon was sent to China, and with his arrival the cause of the 
Tai Ping rebels declined, until they were finally defeated. In spite 
of a promise made them that their lives should be spared at the 
moment of surrender, the leaders were executed by the Chinese man- 
darins, before Gordon’s protests could save them. The latter, how- 
ever, on account of this breach of promise at once tendered his 
resignation, and the queen of England expressed her gratitude to the 
gallant general, in a personal letter, for his efficient service which led 
to the suppression of this great Chinese-Christian movement. 

In justification of the British policy it has been claimed that the 
Tai Ping rebels were not true Christians, but their books proved 
that they believed in God the Father, Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and in Jesus Christ, his Son, our elder brother; and they looked 
upon the Sermon on the Mount as the foundation of their code of 
morality.* 

Missionaries, in order to be successful, should not go with the 

4 For a translation of the Tai Ping canon see the Open Court for January, 1902, 
PP- 59-63. 
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ostensible purpose of converting people, nor should their labors be 
measured by the number of converts; they should go to take pagans 
information concerning Christianity, and acting, as it were, as ambas- 
sadors of a foreign faith. Yet even in doing this they should not 
exhibit an intention to teach, but, on the contrary, should show a 
desire to learn. Instead of avoiding pagan priests, the representa- 
tives of Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, or of any other 
faith, they should approach them in the spirit of inquiry and ask 
them for information of their own religion, which will gladly be 
given, and only when a mutual interest has been established, they 
should, when requested, in return give them information as to their 
own Christian doctrines and ideals. 

First the missionary must take an interest in the pagans and 
their beliefs. He must respect an honest faith of a different kind. 
Thereby alone can he lay the foundation for a mutual sympathy 
that naturally will be productive of a friendly exchange of thought. 
When they have thus been prepared, and not before, the missionary 
should reveal to them the message which he has come to proclaim. 
This policy would no doubt meet with better success, and would 
find a friendly and grateful response. It would change the character 
of missionaries from aggressive revolutionists to that of friendly 
visitors. They would cease to be destroyers of the old faith and 
the old morality, and would become helpful friends who have come 
to compare the best which two different nations can offer in thought 
and moral aspirations. There is no need of maligning Buddha, 
Lao Tze, or Confucius, but simply to add to the ideals of other 
religious systems the good that Christianity has to offer. 

The rules which ought to be observed by all of us are well set 
forth by Rev. George T. Candlin, of Tien-tsin, a Christian mis- 
sionary to China who personally and in friendliness met the Buddhist 
and Confucian delegates from eastern Asia on the platform of the 
Parliament of Religions. He writes: 

We must begin by giving one another credit for good intentions. I do not 
see why we may not commence at once by the leading representatives of the 
various faiths who were present at Chicago, including all the distinguished rep- 
resentatives of Christianity, with Mr. Mozoomdar, Mr. Dharmapa4la, Mr. Vive- 


kananda, Mr. Ghandi, the Buddhists of Japan, the high-priest of Shintoism, 
and our friend Mr. Pung, entering into direct covenant with each other: 
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1. Personally never to speak slightingly of the religious faith of one another. 
This, I understand, does not debar the kindly and reverential discussion of 
differences which exist, or the frank utterance of individual belief. 

2. Officially to promote among their partisans, by all means in their power, 
by oral teaching, through the press, and by whatever opportunity God may 
give them, a like spirit of brotherly regard and honest respect for the belief of 
others. 

3. To discourage among the various peoples they serve as religious guides 
all such practices and ceremonies as, not constituting an essential part of their 
faith, are inimical to its purity, and are the strongest barriers to union. 

4. To promote all such measures as will advance reform, progress and en- 
lightenment, political liberty, and social improvement among the people of their 
own faith and nationality. 


5. To regard it as part of their holiest work on earth to enlist all men of 
ability and influence with whom they are brought into contact in the same noble 
cause. 

To these articles I can heartily subscribe myself, I do not see why others 
may not. 

In applying the principle enunciated in the beginning of this 
article, that competition in religion is good, I would go one step 
farther and advocate not only to send missionaries to non-Christian 
countries, but, vice versa, also to encourage non-Christian mission- 
aries to be sent to Christian countries. Let the pagans, especially 
those who represent the highest faiths which non-Christian religions 
have produced—such as Buddhism, Parseeism, and Mohammed- 
anism—send representatives to us, who, not unlike the delegates to 
the Parliament of Religions, would give us direct, reliable information 
concerning their doctrines and their moral principles; and, when 
they have lived some time among us, let them go back to their own 
people and tell them what they have seen and heard, and how they 
have been received among Christians. If devotees of other religions 
are too poor to carry on such missionary propaganda, it would even 
be advisable for Christians to pay the traveling expenses and support 
such non-Christian delegates in Christian countries. If they have 
something good to tell us, if they have a message which we should 
heed and which would help to broaden us, the better for us; and 
if not, they would certainly carry back to their homes seeds of truth 
that will take root and bring forth a rich harvest of spiritual blessings. 


Cuicasco, Int. Pavut Carus 
\ 
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WHAT HAS CHRISTIANITY TO OFFER TO ORIENTAL 
NATIONS ? 

The future will be an era of foreign missions, but the form of the 
motive and the methods employed will change. The motive in the 
past has worn the form of a pity aiming to rescue individual souls 
from an eternal suffering. The method of conversion required the 
pagan to repudiate the organized conceptions and traditions which 
served as the background of his personal existence, and to adopt, 
abruptly and completely, the system of conceptions in which, by 
virtue of a tradition descended from Israel and from the Graeco- 
Roman age of the church, the missionary’s own religious experience 
was environed. There will be, in the first place, a modification of 
the motive. The very ardor and assurance of our faith in divine 
fatherhood forbid us to hold the view that those who fail to know 
the manifestation of his love in Christ are the objects of his wrath. 
Nevertheless, powerful motives and irresistible impulsions necessi- 
tate the work of foreign missions. 

Every modern man of normal seriousness adheres to his religion 
because it is universal religion, universally true, universally valid. 
If we remain obstinately divided in denominations, it is not because 
we love to differ and cherish division, but because the truth for all 
souls seems to involve necessarily our denominational form. When- 
ever men begin to distrust that identification of form and substance, 
a movement of interdenominational sympathy or consolidation 
begins. In these perplexed days there are many who admit that 
not every element of Christian:doctrine and practice has universal 
validity, but they adhere to Christianity nevertheless, because in, 
with, and under that which is historically relative there are elements 
that have finality, elements that grip and compel the human soul 
with the sovereignty of ideal obligation, universally imperative for 
man as man. It is, indeed, today’s special task for the Christian 
theologian that he shall assist society to a sure analysis of Christian 
history and Christian experience, in order that these universally 
sovereign elements may be clearly recognized amid the transient 
and accidental accretions. We ask for truth to reign over us, 
not as pleasantly suited to the taste and custom of our local neighbor- 
hood, but because it is truth for man as man, that which ought to be 
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always and everywhere and by all men believed, the form of truth 
which the universal Will imposes upon all the finite wills of his human 
manifestation. We may be content to allow or eager to advocate a 
revision of the historic expression of Christianity, but it cannot cease 
to be the universal religion for all who yield to its spell. By virtue 
of this very universality of validity and compelling power, the Chris- 
tian truth will hereafter, as it now does, impel its disciples to convert 
all nations. 

There is the less need to argue this assertion since we are con- 
cerned with a truth that demands more than the mere assent of the 
reflective reason. The Christian verity that God is a loving Father 
is not a proposition abstractly held before our reflection. It is a 
thrilling experience of the character of the Will that is sovereign 
over us, that will not let us go, that claims us ever for his purposes. 
It confers a mission on us. It gives into our hands a pilgrim staff 
and bids us seek the Fatherland. The Christian truth is messianic 
truth. Historically, Christianity was born from the messianic idea 
which gave Israel its significance. The Scriptures from which it 
has nourished itself form one Bible by virtue of the messianic interest 
binding together the old and new dispensations. Christianity allied 
itself to the universal state in order to transform the social system 
into a City of God. The papacy became a theocracy in order 
that it might accomplish the church’s duty to conform the social 
life to the religious ideal. We who have a free church in a free 
state simply attempt the same purpose by methods of persuasion 
in place of methods of coercive authority. Divine fatherhood and 
Christian brotherhood are not mere truths for spiritual delectation 
or inactive truths of contemplative moments. They are dynamic 
ideas that tell us what kind of men we should be and what kind of 
society we should have. Nor do they simply tell us; they propel us. 
Now, the messianic ideal which is inseparable from the central truths 
of Christianity dictates a society whose principles and spirit are not 
of private and local application, but are universal in their demands 
on men. The Christian life is the life which means to realize the 
life of the kingdom of God, and this sovereign principle of ali Chris- 
tian history will release no Christian from missionary duties at home 
or abroad. At home our present distresses combine with our com- 
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pelling ideals to urge us into missionary work. The strife of indus- 
trial classes and the inequalities of condition which breed inequality 
of spiritual attainment rouse the Christian conscience to more 
intense effort for a social system that shall be conformed to the 
image of the kingdom of God. It is a similar case in our relations 
to foreign peoples. Just when Christian feeling is reacting with a 
more fervid horror against war, a new problem for humanity looms 
up in the Orient. The Asiatic peoples are roused to a new self- 
consciousness and a militant ambition. We confront the problems 
of a humanity divided in hostile social systems with menace of hatred 
and war, and these social systems differ as Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. To hostilities of race and commercial interest there is added 
the deep-rooted alienation of religion. Human civilization is per- 
haps to depend in large degree on the establishment of a spiritual 
unity for these divided segments of humanity. The method of 
conquest would be the surrender of all religion. There is, therefore, 
a new demand for missions from the new situation. The dynamic 
compelling sovereignty of that idea which mixes itself with life in 
Christian lands, the messianic vision of the kingdom of God, con- 
strains us to win the Orient to occidental life—not as our life is in 
its low given status, but as it is in its own ideal conception of itself 
as a christianized humanity. The catholicity which came to Chris- 
tian consciousness in the earliest missionary period is an inexpug- 
nable element of Christianity. We hold truth for the soul only on 
terms of catholicity of value. We surrender to a conception of 
life only on terms of making it the universal life. Strong and irre- 
sistible motives for foreign missions remain. 

But the methods will change, and the necessity of a change can 
be illustrated by the contrast of ancient and mediaeval missions. 
Christianity won the Graeco-Roman world by stating itself in terms 
of general history. It viewed Jesus not simply as the elect agent of 
the messianic kingdom, but as the vehicle of the Logos who was 
the principle of all history. Christianity claimed the souls of men 
by becoming for them the very meaning of that wisdom which had 
poured upon the spirit both of Hebrew prophets and of gentile sage. 
It was the essence and ideal significance of all the tradition that made 
the formative conditions of their personal lives. It is inconceivable 
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that a civilization of matured culture could have been won by any 
other method. 

To the Germanic peoples, on the other hand, Christianity came 
as a total civilization that overwhelmed comparison and made the 
traditions of their own raw, unformed lives insignificant and feeble. 
Our Saxon forefathers were converted in masses, and with a marvel- 
ous alacrity they substituted for their own dim historic background 
the story of man that was found in the Bible. For their own wild 
morals they substituted a discipline in a code of Christian virtue. 
They were children, and they were converted by a process only 
possible for children. The Greek pagan was persuaded, brought to 
insight and conviction; the German pagan was converted. 

The peoples of India and of Asia are not children. They have 
an established civilization which will not be lightly discarded at 
foreign suggestion. Their culture, their social or technical organ- 
ization spring from a life of ancient and remembered grandeur, from 
a rich past which yields them idealizing influence and confers a 
dignity upon them. This whole system is permeated and shaped 
by religious conceptions which have not lost validity for them. 
Religious belief appeals to Scriptures that have ethical worth and 
metaphysical profundity—Scriptures from which we ourselves obtain 
gleams, brilliant though broken, of that which is the master-life of 
all our seeing. There, too, God has not left himself without witness, 
though the eastern appreciation of the truth may be confused and 
darkened by elements historically contingent to Asian localities and 
Asian transient conditions. It is plainly impossible to expect that 
India and China can discard this rich background and suddenly 
think their religious experience in terms of European history and 
European thought. There can be no abrupt conquest of an oriental 
mind like the conquests made by Augustinus in Kent or by Boniface 
at Geismar. We must use the sane and rational process of the 
early Alexandrian school. Believing that the Light has fallen on 
all nations, it is our duty to rescue our oriental brother from the 
bewildering confusion of his religious ideas by a sympathetic effort 
with him to analyze and simplify and conceive in more universal 
terms of thought, in order that what the analysis may reveal as 
essential substance may be appreciated as having kinship to that 
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which our own faith presents in purer and higher form, or else that 
it may be by the contrast exhibited as error. This is a propaganda 
which first of all seeks to comprehend the oriental, and wins his 
adhesion to our form of faith through the necessitation of his own 
insight. 

This is but the extension abroad of the method which we use for 
the conversion of one another at home. We compare our varying 
versions of history and doctrine, and we labor first of all to under- 
stand our neighbor’s position, entering into its intent and spirit 
with our utmost sympathy, and then we argue that what our neighbor 
means and intends obtains its best expression and fullest power 
in our form of apprehension. It is an excellent feature of this pro- 
cess that we inevitably drop from our own view that which is merely 
personal and contingent, and succeed thereby both in apprehending 
and in presenting our own faith in greater objectivity and in the 
simplicity of its essentials. So a sympathetic foreign mission would 
result doubtless in the speedier release of the vital essence of our 
own faith from accidental incumbrances that are only obstacles to 
its claim of catholicity. More important still, we shall be performing 
a critical work on the oriental faiths which the oriental man has not 
yet learned to do, and we shall be aiding him to a right compre- 
hension and right valuation that will, first of all, act as a solvent 
and unifying force for eastern sects and thus facilitate the ultimate 
reconception of their common traditions in the light of Christianity. 
We of the West have learned or are learning a method of dealing 
with the phenomena of religion. It is a critical, scientific method. 
The method dominates our schools of theology, and its results are 
already apparent in the generation of sympathy and unity 
between men who were once confessionally sundered. More and 
more, also, this method permeates popular intelligence. Men 
neglect the traditional forms of expression and the divisive 
accidents. They drive for the substance that is permanent and 
unifying. A Hindu scholar assures me that our best service to India 
would be to send thither teachers who will domesticate with them 
this art and method of ours, in order to rescue them from their 
otherwise capricious and random use of their own inheritance of 
thought. The remark surely indicates that there can be no suc- 
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cessful work to win the intelligence of such lands except by sharing 
with them our new and priceless achievement of the scientific history 
of religion and the philosophic results to which it leads. The prac- 
tical intention of this argument is that, in addition to the medical 
missions and the general educational work which our human altru- 
ism will never allow us to abandon, we shall carry a propaganda 
of scientific religious study to the homes of the religions that are 
asked to discover their fulfilment in Christianity. In particular it 
means a generous and sympathetic co-operation of study and dis- 
cussion with every oriental movement that enters upon the path of 
conscious kinship with our Christian world. What more effective 
and more rational way could be devised for the universalizing and 
christianizing of Indian life than an adequate co-operation with the 
Brahmo Somaj in the establishment of a school of religion where— 
without the interference of the motive of denominational extension 
—the man of India and the man of Europe should together study 
universal religious history, and win the common ground which must 
result from the application of a common method to the facts? 
This is, indeed, the project which the leaders of the Brahmo Somaj 
desire to accomplish, and for which they skould receive a generous 
American assistance. I have met many Japanese in America who 
were accounted Christian. I have noted that the conversion had not 
been such a complete case of substitution as missionaries have expected. 
They had not really surrendered that sum of memories that makes the 
soul of Japan. They were in reality simply trying in individual 
fashion to make some synthesis of Christian theism with their Japa- 
nese inheritance. This is the natural way, and the missionary way 
should be natural. Gratia naturam non tollit, sed perficit. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pa. 





THE MORAL LEVEL OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES 


PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH GIESEBRECHT, PH.D. 
Kénigsberg, Germany 


The Old Testament, especially the morality of the Old Testament, 
has from the beginning been the subject of uneasy discussion in the 
church. One need only read Diestel’s Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments in der christlichen Kirche to realize what infinite distress certain 
statements and stories of the Old Testament caused the church 
fathers. The very naive account of the doings of the patriarchs; 
the ingenuous moral judgment exhibited about their exceedingly 
questionable manipulations with their immediate kindred; the mani- 
fest indifference of the narrators to their laxities; the lack of finer 
moral feeling that seems to pervade the stories of Israelite warfare; 
the massacre of masses of the heathen inhabitants of Palestine which 
elicits only commendation from the Old Testament historians; the 
fanatical hatred for the heathen as enemies of God which makes its 
appearance in the later prophetic and post-prophetic writings—all 
this does, indeed, seem to reduce the moral value of the Old Testa- 
ment to a rather low plane. It seems to justify the judgment, which 
has only recently found renewed expression,’ that the Old Testament 
can lay no claim to inspiration at all. With a zeal which savors of 
special pleading, certain passages are singled out in which the hostil- 
ity toward the heathen who are outside of the theocracy and destined 
to destruction, or the contempt for wealth, finds its most emphatic 
expression, in order thereby to prove that such passages cannot pos- 
sibly be of divine origin. We are warned that the appeal to the limi- 
tations of knowledge on the part of the biblical writers, which is so 
constantly used to explain their errors in matters of history and nat- 
ural science, will not serve in the realm of morals. God cannot have 
revealed what is immoral. Writers who fail us in the domain of 
ethics were evidently not filled with God’s spirit. Thus men hope 

tHibbert Journal, October, 1905. 
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to strip the Old Testament of its dignity off-hand. But if the Old 
Testament is once divested of its majesty, it will be easy, so they cal- 
culate, to prepare the same fate for the New Testament. The most 
intimate connection exists between the two. The New Testament 
refers to the Old in innumerable passages, and appeals to the author- 
ity of the Old to confirm its own. I shall first present several general 
arguments against this mode of procedure. 

I. It is certainly unfair to judge any complex deposit of spiritual 
life by the lowest elements represented in it. To mention only a few 
examples: If philosophy were rated only according to the writings of 
Epicurus, or the productions of Haeckel or Nietzsche, and treated as 
a science viewing man as a mere creature of pleasure and sanctioning 
the brute or the worst passions in man, such a judgment would be 
repudiated by philosophers as a flagrant injustice; for the philosophy 
of men like Plato, Spinoza, Kant, and others has abundantly proved 
that it has the profoundest comprehension precisely for the highest 
duties of man. The same thing is true of the history of religion. If 
anyone, in defining religion, should take his canons from fetishism or 
the lowest grades of animism, he would justly be sent to Christianity 
or Buddhism in order to learn from the highest forms of religion 
what religion really is and to form his judgment on them. 

II. It is an outworn point of view in theological science to treat 
the Scriptures as a manual of dogmatics or ethics, from which iso- 
lated passages can be selected at random to serve as proof-passages 
for dogmatic or ethical assertions, without any regard for their larger 
and more intimate context. A minimum of scientific prudence de- 
mands of an investigator that he attempt to understand perplexing 
utterances of the Old Testament in their inner connection. 

III. Anyone who has even a superficial acquaintance with the 
Bible knows that the consciousness of a divine election of the Jewish 
people is fundamental for its general religious conceptions, and that 
this is not only characteristic of the Old Testament, but is also con- 
ceded concerning the religious heroes of the New Testament, Christ 
and Paul. Now, is it permissible simply to disregard so fundamental 
a conception or to treat it as a mere fancy? Is it not possible rather 
to justify this faith from the theistic point of view as a religious neces- 
sity and as a rational conclusion from the history of the Israelite 
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nation, such as we know it? But if this is possible, then perchance 
many things that cause us to stumble in the Old Testament may be 
comprehended as a necessary outcome of this justifiable consciousness 
of Israel. 

a) A consciousness of superiority based on religion is not ethically 
objectionable when it inspires single personalities, and in their 
case need not have any questionable moral consequences. The 
pre-eminent ethical personalities of the prophets—for instance, of 
Isaiah or Jeremiah—testify to this, for the consciousness of their 
high calling did not undermine their personal simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness. The highest exemplar of humility was Jesus himself; in 
the same connection in which he expresses his exalted relation to the 
world he also emphasizes his meekness and lowliness. On the other 
hand, it is certain that this personal immunity from pride is endan- 
gered in a measure as soon as that consciousness of religious superiority 
prevails in larger communities. It is clear that it is thus endangered 
because it is naturally difficult to raise all the individuals of a religious 
community to that exceptional moral elevation. This fact is demon- 
strated by the atmosphere of spiritual pride prevailing in sectarian 
religious bodies. They are usually filled with a strong consciousness 
of exceptional election, in contrast to the larger religious bodies, and 
their spiritual pride has become almost proverbial. The conditions of 
Judaism furnished the natural soil for such an ethical tendency. A 
certain fanaticism is almost characteristic of this religion. 

b) The naive pride of Israel in its earlier period was of a somewhat 
different nature. That was essentially national. Yet that too was 
based on the fact that the people had fused in a national unity through 
their common religion, or had been unified by a prophet sent of 
God. This direct intervention of God manifestly intensified the 
natural sense of independence in the people, but it had no occasion 
at first to evoke any undesirable moral effects. The saving act of 
Jehovah for the people was realized at first mainly by its beneficent 
effects in the founding of the national life. It had culminated in a 
miraculous demonstration of the power of the God of Israel, which 
proved him to be the mightiest among the gods. This powerfully 
quickened the faith of the people in him, and called out a joyful 
surrender of Israel to the increased service of its glorious God. That 
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was the religious attitude for a long time, and was to remain so; for 
antagonism against the enemies of the nation, who in that age were 
usually regarded as also the enemies of Jehovah, is characteristic of 
the Yahweh-religion. 

But, on the other hand, the ethical element must not be under- 
estimated even at this stage of religion; else it would be incompre- 
hensible how during the prophetic period righteousness could have 
been recognized as the essence of Yahweh’s character. A mere God 
of power who hurls himself upon his enemies in the terrible events of 
nature, and proves himself their judge and victor, does not become 
a God of justice and judgment who is deeply concerned for the preva- 
lence of wrong on earth. Indeed, we shall not go too far if we assert 
that, in the older history of Israel down to Amos, on page after page 
there are examples of the righteous ruling of God which are in con- 
trast to the description just given of a strongly national religion, and 
mitigate and balance it. We only need to turn to the first chapter 
of the Yahwist, and we encounter the fall of the protoplasts who 
would be as God and had to be thrust back by him into their proper 
bounds. In the same way he punished the arrogance of the sons of 
God and the sins of the contemporaries of Noah. We feel that 
wrong is not indifferent to him, but that, on the contrary, he is the 
source of all good and all right, and that, if men fear him, they may 
look to him for all blessing. 

If we view them more closely, we find too that his favorites were 
not quite so unworthy of his blessings as they are represented, and 
that those who were visited by his wrath really deserved punishment. 
Thus, the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is a judgment, and one well 
deserved ; for the history of nations is something continuous, and it was 
the duty of Pharaoh to know what his people and his dynasty owed 
to Joseph and his wisdom. Not to know in such a case is guilt, even if 
the narrator at first shows no intention of construing it as guilt. 
As the narrative goes on, Pharaoh certainly appears guilty. On the 
other hand, Abraham, even in the oldest sections of the Yahwist, is 
an honest and upright character, undefiled by the vice of gluttony 
(Noah), of adultery, murder, theft, or even by the subtler sins of coveting 
the better portion of property (Lot and Abraham, Gen., chap. 13). His 
conduct is noble toward his allies (chap. 21), generous toward his 
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relatives (chap. 24), and by his steward, who is very sympathetically 
described in Gen., chap. 24, as a devout and unselfish man, Abraham 
is highly respected and even revered. In the Elohist he is even called 
a “prophet.” At God’s command he offers the most costly sacrifice 
(chaps. 20 and 22). In sections of later origin God admits him to 
his punitive councils as a matter of course, and he boldly checks the 
arm of God when it was descending in righteous wrath (chap. 
18). In the Priest Codex (chap. 17) he “walks with God” and is 
admonished to lead a blameless life, evidently in recognition of his 
actual ethical character. It is true he is lacking in chivalry toward 
his wife and her slave, according to our modern conception; but that 
is precisely the question: to what extent we may impose our modern 
conceptions on that age. Moreover, it is worthy of note that, accord- 
ing to the law then existing,? Hagar could lay no claim whatever to 
equality with Sarah. The reluctance of Abraham to expel her is evi- 
dently meant to express the nobility of the patriarch’s character (Gen. 
21:11ff.). It is overcome only by the injunctions of God himself. The 
relations of Israel to Esau appear in a less favorable light from the 
point of view of a strict moral code, but Israel in various other respects 
is treated as the representative of the nationalidea; for instance, in his 
relation to his father-in-law. Consequently, that antagonism of Israel 
toward the alien nations, to which reference has been made, is most 
plainly felt in his case. For the following age I would only mention 
the way in which the sins of the brothers of Joseph are visited upon 
them, the moral purity of Joseph toward his master and his mistress, 
the sternness with which the rebellion of the people is punished in the 
Mosaic age and the quality of the Mosaic law (see below). We can 
comprehend that this God of patriarchal history continues to vindi- 
cate his right to rule over Israel as time goes on. Thus, the crime of 
Abimelech is terribly avenged on the house of his fathers, and the 
divine law of retribution is demonstrated to the sinner by the sur- 
viving brother Jotham in most drastic and vivid fashion (Judg., 
chap. 9). In the same way our sympathy is profoundly enlisted in the 
fate of the rising Saul, and his later inability to bow before the divine 
oracle revealed by the priest with the passive obedience demanded 
by God. This readiness to yield to his personal inclinations and 
2See Joh. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi, p. 14. 
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desires was to cost him a kingdom, and his nature was not capable 
of overcoming in this conflict. We should prefer perhaps to call this a 
psychological conflict in which the character of the king broke down, 
rather than a glaring dereliction of duty. The whole story moves our 
aesthetic rather than our ethical nature. Yet the stern emphasis on 
the commandment of God, and the majesty with which God demands 
the surrender of personal desires even from his chosen servant, are 
very manifest. No exception is made; not even the leader of the 
people is permitted to evade the demands of God. The delicate 
psychological characterization of the personality of David has long 
been noted. On the one hand, his personal charm and human 
nobility captivate us; on the other hand, we are warned by the dangers 
in his character which he did not succeed in overcoming. His pliable 
yielding to his favorite sons enmeshes him in the most distressing 
situations, from which he escapes only with utmost peril. He allows 
himself to be led astray by a beautiful and gifted woman, not only 
into sensual lust, but even into crime. But at that point Jehovah 
makes his sovereign rights so emphatically felt that here too Israel has 
no cause to blush before the heathen nations. The more so if we 
remember that in other nations the moral law ruled only in poetry, 
while in Israel this powerful king bowed before the prophet in deep 
contrition. In the same way Jehovah triumphs over his adversaries 
in actual history. He vanquishes Ahab and Jezebel, who had arbi- 
trarily trodden the right of their neighbor under foot and had ven- 
tured to seize the property of their subject. He triumphs over the 
sensual service of Baal which they had fostered. His prophets are 
the leaders of the opposition party which humbles kings. 

But even in those periods of history where his rule and judgment 
are not so mightily manifested we still have the impression that the 
faith of his people clings to him. Evidently that is the effect of the 
saving act by which he had brought the nation out of Egypt. That 
experience was the basis of that ethical consciousness of the people 
which lifted Israel to such incomparable moral dignity: If man sins 
against man, God decides. God is the fixed point in the universe; 
he will vindicate the right; he is the great authority which puts an end 
to all the fluctuations of human opinion and to all human disputations. 
If there were no such God, the whole universe would totter. It is 
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enough to know that he has revealed himself as the Guardian of 
right and the Protector of the weak in the great turning-points of 
history. Even if in many cases he merely watches over human 
history in general, yet he is capable of emerging from his secrecy. 
He knows that every imagination of the human heart is only evil 
continually, and hence he makes allowance for the wickedness of man 
in his scheme of the universe. On the basis of this faith we even 
find a certain eschatological hope taking shape; the paradise of yore 
and the promises of the patriarchs guarantee that the circle between 
the beginning and the end will some day be completed, and that the 
just and good God must rule in history even if in single cases it does 
not so appear. Paul was right; not without reason does faith play 
so great a part in the life of Abraham. His faith does not exclude, 
but includes, the fear of God. Whoever stands ready to appeal to 
God as the highest authority in cases where he needs such an authority, 
will be ready to submit his own actions to this authority and its claims. 

This was the authority on which the authority of the priestly 
Torah in Israel was based. It was fundamentally legal, but in many 
directions it blended with the domain of ethics and presupposed the 
developed and keener conscience of the people and its leaders. 

Of course, no one who has even a slight acquaintance with the 
history of civilization will be surprised that the moral conscious- 
ness in the Old Testament had not yet risen to the sphere of pure 
ethics. It is another evidence of unfair judgment that the Old 
Testament is blamed because Moses or the priests did not abolish 
slavery. It is a well-known fact that Christianity too did not begin 
its history by abolishing slavery. On the contrary, the New Testa- 
ment takes its existence as a legal institution for granted. Only in 
the sphere of love does Paul allow no distinction between bond and 
free. The saying of Jesus, “Who made me to be a judge or divider 
over you?” was taken as the canon of action. The spirit of love 
which he preached bids us renounce our rights completely, and pro- 
poses to transform the world from within; but it does not preach 
the abolition of existing rights. Closely connected with slavery 
was the paternal power over the children. The father had a right 
to kill his child and sell it into slavery. That was the legal basis under- 
lying the sacrifice of Isaac. Evidently certain passages of the law 
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about the offering of the first-born have to be understood from that 
point of view. The prophet Ezekiel doubtless understood them thus. 
But on this point progress is very manifest in prophetic thought. Even 
in the law of Sinai these legal regulations seem like half-comprehended 
reminiscences of a bygone and more brutal time. The law permits 
or commands the redemption of the child by the sacrifice of a clean 
animal (sacrifice of Isaac), and in this case command and permission 
are identical. We must regard it as a serious degeneration of reli- 
gious life that the sacrifice of children began to prevail once more 
under heathen influence just before the collapse of the kingdom in 
Jerusalem. But Jeremiah and Ezekiel voiced the most emphatic 
prophetic protest against this evil custom, so that no one has ven- 
tured to blame the Old Testament for its existence. 

In regard to marriage, Christ simply declares that, according to 
the divine institution, it is indissoluble, unless one of the two has 
already dissolved it in fact by adultery, and that the prophet Moses 
had introduced divorce by a mere letter of divorce issued by the 
husband only on account of the hardness of heart of the people. In 
the same way the apostle Paul seems to raise no question about the 
superiority of man in marriage as it then existed in law, although 
from the higher ethical point of view he regarded man and woman 
as equal in Christ, just as he regarded the slave and the free as ideally 
equal. 

Consequently, it is nonsense to demand of the Old Testament 
what even Christianity was unable to accomplish directly, but has 
accomplished only after centuries and in connection with a long 
development of civilization. It is a historical fact that the entire 
thought and feeling of nations are revolutionized very slowly, step by 
step. Hence it is not strange that a small nation such as the Jews 
were, living in the midst of a great world and sharing with it the gen- 
eral conceptions of law, should have allowed slavery and marriage to 
continue on the same theoretical basis as in the other nations of 
antiquity. We have a right to expect only a mitigation and gradual 
moralizing of the institutions actually in existence. And of such a 
process we do have traces even in the older historical periods. Between 
Eliezer and Abraham there is a fine relation of mutual trust (Gen., 
chap. 24), just as between Potiphar and Joseph (chap. 38). The fact 
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that Abraham found it a sore task to expel Hagar is proof of ethical 
relations existing between the two. Probably the relation of master 
and concubine, which was fundamentally a mere property relation, 
often assumed some moral quality. A human being is not a mere 
chattel even when the law so regards it. There are several examples 
of happy marriages in the Old Testament in which love equalizes 
the legal inequality of man and woman. We need only mention 
Elkanah and Hannah, Jacob and Rachel, and Ezekiel at the death 
of his wife (chap. 24). Even Adam and Eve may be cited here, 
though the joyous words of Adam (chap. 2) when he first saw Eve 
are meant to represent the first upwelling on earth of man’s love for 
woman: “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she 
shall be called woman, because she was taken out of man. There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother and shall cleave 
unto his wife.” Forever memorable are the tender efforts of Hosea 
to win back the love of his faithless wife, and so are those words of 
gentlest affection which King David uttered on the death of his friend 
Jonathan: “Iam distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of woman.” ‘These expressions of ethical passion 
were founded on human nature, but they are not thinkable without 
some finer culture of the heart; and when we realize their significance 
we shall see that the law of slavery and marriage must have been 
less harsh and oppressive in actual life than we should be 
inclined to imagine on the basis of the Mosaic law as we have it. 

We cannot deny that the slave was the property of his master; 
he is even called his “money.” We cannot deny that the husband ° 
or his father “purchased” the bride from her father; that the wife 
had no claim on the fidelity of her husband; that he committed no 
sin against her by his fornication, and thus could not commit adultery; 
while, on the contrary, he had an absolute right to his wife and to her 
fidelity, and could deliver her to capital punishment if she committed 
adultery. There is, indeed, frequent mention of adulterers in the 
Old Testament, but they had committed adultery against another 
husband by seducing his wife. In the same way the owner of a slave 
remained unpunished if he inflicted physical injuries on his slave, 
in case the slave did not die for a day or two; for he had merely dam- 
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aged his own property. Yet, in the face of all these undeniable 
moral defects, we may point out that even in the Hebrew laws recorded 
in the Book of the Covenant some elements are not lacking to corro- 
borate the views stated above. For instance, it is forbidden to impose 
perpetual slavery on a Hebrew slave from the outset. After six years 
he was to have his choice whether he wanted to be free or preferred 
slavery. Only if he chose the latter did slavery become perpetual. 
If slavery had been as terribly severe as is commonly supposed, it is 
unlikely that any slave should have elected to remain with his master 
in perpetual slavery; he would have preferred freedom under all 
circumstances. This surmise is the more likely because in several 
passages of the law we catch glimpses of a hireling class. 

In order to characterize the spirit of the Law of the Covenant 
which is traced back to Sinai, I quote here the following passages from 
the codex: 

A sojourner shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him. If thou 
afflict them at all and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry. If 
thou lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou shalt not be to 
him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest. If thou at all take thy 
neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it unto him before the sun goes 
down; for that is his only covering, it is his garment for his skin; wherein shall 
he sleep? And it shall come to pass, when he crieth unto me, that I will hear; 
for I am gracious. (Ex. 22:21.) 

Thou shalt not lend thy hand to the wicked to become a witness and helper 

of his violence. Thou shalt not side with the multitude to do evil, neither shalt 
thou speak in a cause in favor of the multitude to wrest justice. Favor not a 
great man in his cause and wrest not the right of thy poor man in his cause. If 
thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back 
to him again. If thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee breaking down under 
his burden, thou shalt forbear to leave him. Thou shalt surely release it with 
him. (Ex. 23:1.) 
It is worthy of notice how deeply religious the Hebrew sense of right 
is. Everywhere God defends the violated right and champions the 
helpless suppliant. It is impossible to overlook the deeply ethical 
traits of these legal prescripts. 

It is true that similar mitigations of rigid law can be quoted from 
the Babylonian law of the Codex Hammurabi: the redemption of 
prisoners (sec. 32); remission of rent in case the harvest failed 
(sec. 48); protection of the debtor slave from ill-treatment (sec. 116) 
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limitations of the right of taking pledge (an ox was not to be taken 
away from the field as pledge) (sec. 141). A debtor slave was to be 
manumitted as early as the fourth year (sec. 117); on that point the 
Codex Hammurabi seems to be even more humane than the Mosaic 
law (see above); but sec. 117 is limited to a case where a man is 
compelled to sell his wife and his children into slavery for debt while 
the Sinaitic law applied to all Hebrew slaves without exception, and 
therefore in fairness it had to protect the interests of the master more 
completely. ‘The compensation for physical injury done to a slave by 
his master, as fixed in Ex. 21:26, is certainly the highest conceivable; 
if he lost an eye, or only a tooth, he had to be manumitted; while the 
Codex Hammurabi provides no punishment for the master in such 
a case. On the other hand, if the slave of another man was injured, 
the Codex Hammurabi allowed to the owner a fine equal to half of 
the purchase price. Here too the only point considered is the damage 
done to the property of another. 

In the same way the legislation of the Pentateuch is superior in the 
following cases: If a man was killed by an ox that was not wont to 
gore, the animal was to be stoned, but the owner of the ox was to be 
quit (Ex. 21:28); in the Codex Hammurabi (sec. 253) neither the 
ox nor the owner was to suffer any consequenecs. According to 
Ex. 21:29, if the ox was wont to gore, both the animal and the owner 
were tc be put to death; according to the Codex Hammurabi (sec. 251) 
the owner was to pay a fine of half a pound. According to Ex. 21:30, 
if a man servant or a maid servant was killed by an ox that was wont 
to gore, a fine of thirty shekels of silver had to be paid and the ox 
was to be stoned; on the other hand, according to Codex Ham- 
murabi (sec. 253) a fine of twenty shekels was to be paid and nothing 
more. Oettli justly remarks in connection with this passage: “The 
ox, therefore, according to the Pentateuch was to be stoned just as if 
it had gored a freeman. ‘Thus, when it was set over against brutal 
animal force, the life of the slave was not valued lower than that of 
the freeman.” In a similar way it is certainly characteristic that 
according to the law of Sinai the rape of a virgin had to be atoned by 
compulsory marriage, which included the customary purchase of the 
bride. On the other hand, the Codex Hammurabi does not provide 
for this case at all; sec. 130 deals only with the rape of a maid-child 
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which had already been sold to a man as his future wife. In that 
case the violator was to be executed. But this was a case of a double 
crime: the forcible violation of another man’s marriage and the rape 
of a child. It is evident that the Hebrew legislator safeguarded 
woman more completely, and this sets a new jewel by the side of the 
mild slavery laws. That the Codex Hammurabi is inclined to take 
the side of the possessor follows also from secs. 15, 16, and 19, where 
the unconditional extradition of a fugitive slave to his owner is de- 
manded. On the other hand, in the Prophetic Law (Deut. 23:15, 16) 
we find the kindly command not to extradite a fugitive slave. The 
Priest Codex (Lev., chaps. 25, 39 f.) goes even farther. According 
to this law Israelites are not to be viewed and treated as slaves at 
all in the stricter sense of the word, but as hirelings and sojourners. 
Here the stricter idea of chattel slavery breaks down at least in regard 
to Hebrew fellow-countrymen. 

On the other hand, I am not inclined to lay great stress on the fact 
that the Codex Hammurabi in certain cases of marital disturbances 
allows love to triumph over strict property rights by permitting a 
woman to follow the man of her heart. For we must “a from the 
Babylonian law that prostitution was rife, so that fathers even sold 
their daughters to a temple as prostitutes. Clearly under such loose 
conditions love-affairs could more easily originate, and these would 
in turn necessarily influence the law of marriage. The fact that we 
have no trace of such conditions in the Old Testament rather redounds 
to the glory of Israel. 

If we turn back to ancient Israel, the strong influence exerted by 
the ethical conception of God on the legislation, customs, and history 
of the people from Sinai onward is unmistakable. Humane feelings 
play an important part in the public sentiment of the people. Simeon 
and Levi were dispersed through Israel on account of their harsh 
wrath and malignant ferocity. The nation as a whole denied them 
full civic standing and a share at the council-fire. The tribe fathers 
of Israel appear as kindly and humane men. They rule their family 
circle gently, and not infrequently they are tyrannized by their more 
tempestuous spouses. In spite of occasional exceptions, we get the 
impression of a noble state of eivilization in family and society. These 
exceptional cases are usually felt at the time to be out of the ordinary; 
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for instance, the human sacrifice of the daughter of Jephthah (Judg., 
chap. 11), or the brutal abuse of the Levite woman from Bethlehem 
in Gibeah (Judg., chaps. 19-21). The law has regard for the eco- 
nomically and legally weak. Womanly honor especially is respected 
and protected even in the case of a slave-woman. On this point Israel 
must be conceded a decided superiority over the Codex Hammurabi. 

Only on one point, apparently, did the conscience of the people 
fail to act, and that is the more striking and strange because this failure 
seems to be the direct outcome of the Israelite idea of God. We 
refer to the undeniably cruel customs of war, especially the custom 
of devoting to the deity, and massacring individuals and sometimes 
masses of individuals. It is true that the kings of Israel are com- 
mended on this score, as if their enemies, the Arameans, had regarded 
them as mild and humane, and as if others had trusted to their clem- 
ency. But—and that is precisely the strange part of the matter— 
this clemency finds no approval with the prophets; they condemn 
it as weakness and half-heartedness. ‘Thou shouldst have smitten 
five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst con- 
sumed it,” the prophet Elisha says to the king. The sympathetic 
smiting of the king was lacking in holy wrath, and that lack would 
avenge itself. The king ought not to have allowed the Aramean 
prince to escape, another prophet tells him; Jehovah had put his 
enemy into the hands of Israel; to give him his freedom was a viola- 
tion of duty. 

These perplexing facts continue to confront us even if we relegate 
the extermination of the heathen inhabitants of Palestine by Joshua, 
as narrated in the Book of Joshua, to the realm of legend, because 
later on in the Book of Judges we are told of large remnants of the 
Canaanites who were preserved at the time of the conquest. The 
facts are further confirmed by the warfare waged by other neighbors 
of Israel as recounted on the stone of the Moabite king, Mesa, in 
many passages of the Book of Kings, and especially in Amos. We 
may be reminded that the Arameans, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites were formerly nomads, and that such massacres may be a 
recrudescence of the institution of blood-revenge. Nevertheless, 
the fact persists that Yahweh himself was the impelling power demand- 
ing the institution of the ban, and that Yahweh received these bloody 
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hecatombs in Israel exactly as the god Chemosh received them in 
Moab. It is equally certain, as we have pointed out above, that the 
furious fanaticism of which these demands are the product long 
ruled in Israel, so that even the hearts of prophets could be set on 
fire by it, as in Isa. 63:1 f. On the other hand, we must also remem- 
ber that even tender and cultured and truly Christian minds, such as 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, proved liable to similar passions. The simi- 
larity of feeling is all the more striking because for the German poet 
too the French incarnated the power and principle hostile to God. 
When he called Germany “the Holy Fatherland” and spoke of “the 
German God,” he took the phrases in deepest seriousness. These 
passionate invectives were certainly not the climax in.the Christian 
life of the poet; they rather mark the culminating point of other 
feelings. Yet these feelings were by no means ignoble. For the 
Mohammedan too death in the Dschihad immediately opens the 
gates of paradise. Thus we can understand that when the ancient 
Israelite had the consciousness of devoting himself wholly to God 
and his cause, that excluded ignoble private feelings of revenge in 
“the wars of Yahweh” and fanned that sublime enthusiasm which 
the prophets sought to kindle. 

Two very important points demand immediate attention here, 
and we shall have to touch on them in a preliminary way. Doubt- 
less the most enthusiastic of all the prophets was Amos. He wrote 
about one hundred years after Elisha, yet he is severest of all in 
condemning all bloodthirstiness and cruelty, whether committed 
against Israel or by Israel. And two hundred years after Amos the 
spirit of prophetism had so far matured that in Deutero-Isaiah there 
is no trace of fanaticism. On the contrary, he was able to regard 
Israel as the sacrifice demanded by God on behalf of the heathen 
nations and their sins. Both ideas are not so very far apart; ardent 
love for Israel’s cause is the impelling motive in each. Yet surely 
this is sublime: instead of rebelling against the counsels of God which 
delivered Israel up to the heathen, to accept them humbly, and thus 
to evolve from the narrow national religion of the older times the 
grand idea of universalism. And when we take up the Book of Jonah, 
what has become of the old prophetic wrath against the heathen as a 
rejected mass? It is simply held up to ridicule in the person of 
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Jonah, the pedantic, who is constantly offended and at odds with God 
and the world. 

As indicated above, when we reach Amos and his successors, the 
so-called literary prophets, we enter the real sanctuary of Israelite 
religion. With them righteousness is everything. In it and through 
it God rises above his people by allowing them to be crushed by the 
heathen. Their conviction was that Israel’s prerogative over the 
heathen did not consist in the fact that God was indifferent to its 
moral conduct; but just because it is the chosen people, God visits 
upon it all its sins (Amos 3:2). The prerogative of the people there- 
fore involves the special responsibility of the people. Noblesse oblige. 
Whoever stands as high as Israel must look to his conduct. From 
this high point of view the naive treatment of the patriarchs in the 
older period as the pet children of God appears like an obsolete stage 
of religion. The conceptions which the rising nation formed in view 
of all the great things which it had seen and yet hoped to see, were 
meant by the divine counsel to find their correction in the experiences 
of history. The rod was ready which was to remind the spoiled 
darling of God of his duty. And the most important point must not 
be overlooked: the nation actually permitted itself to be taught and 
trained. Its best and noblest spirits succeeded in comprehending 
the ways of God, and were not driven by the events of the times into 
tearful despair: “How shall Jacob stand? For he is small.” At 
the altar of the moral ideal they offered the greatest sacrifice of which 
antique man was probably capable: “The end is come upon my 
people Israel; I will not again pardon him any more” (Amos, 
chap. 7, 8). It is not fair to depreciate this judgment of Amos con- 
cerning the impending disasters of the time by calling it a mere pro- 
phetic intuition, a sort of instinctive premonition of the approaching 
end of Israel, and then explaining the ethical justification of this catas- 
trophe as a theodicy developed after the event (Smend). When we 
read the utterances of the prophets, we feel the wrath of God against 
the sins of the people bursting forth in such elementary force, and 
with such unmistakable passionate indignation, that, on the contrary, 
we get the impression that this was an unaffected ethical excitement 
sweeping through the mind of the prophet. Other investigators, 
equally unprejudiced (Marti), have called this prophetic conviction 
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the greatest miracle of Israelite history. It will have to be conceded 
that only an inspired man could speak thus. Flesh and blood did 
not reveal this to Amos, but God alone. Here we have that proof 
of spirit and power which Paul demanded and was ready to furnish. 
God’s inspiring thoughts mount before us like mighty mountains, 
steep, impossible to scale. It is called a wonderful scene when Scipio 
Africanus the Younger on the ruins of Carthage, thinking of the 
future ruin of his own city, broke into weeping and recited the Homeric 
words: 

The day shall come in which our sacred Troy, 

And Priam, and the people over whom 

Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 
The contrast between the proud victor and the humiliated city is 
indeed deeply moving. It is wonderful that at this moment he had 
such a vision of his own country prostrate under the foot of an 
unknown enemy that he was not able to master his emotion. And yet 
what a difference between Scipio and the Old Testament prophet! 
With Scipio a moment of emotion which turned the soldier into a 
prophet; with Amos a clear outlook and a conviction firm as a rock, 
which lasted through a lifetime, nay, through many generations, and 
was maintained in the face of the bitterest enmity, though it carried 
the prophet into suffering and death. With the one man a deeply 
moving vision of the futility of all human power and greatness; 
with the other man a true valuation of the moral forces which issue 
from God and truly sustain the world, or in case they repudiate them- 
selves hurl it into the abyss. 

When we take a large survey of the writings of the prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah, it may seem strange to us that the coarser violations 
of right are mentioned so often; that the great men of the nation are 
characterized as thieves, robbers, murderers, and adulterers; and 
that in comparison the finer questions of ethics are so rarely touched 
upon. But we must not forget that at any rate the Northern Kingdom 
was in an unprecedented state of anarchy in consequence of the 
desperate political situation. One insurrection followed another. 
Even in its foreign relations the state oscillated back and forth without 
definite policy. In its internal affairs law and order were almost for- 
gotten. Similar conditions prevailed in the last decades of the Jewish 
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kingdom. But it must certainly be counted as the immortal merit of 
these men of God that they did not merely point out the jagged culmi- 
nations of this ruin, as manifested in the bloody revolutions and the 
general contempt of order, but that they seized the evil at its deepest 
roots and called for a reformation of the innermost life of the people. 
Thus Amos saw the root of the trouble in the pride which had caused 
the people to forget God. Hosea emphasizes the fascination of 
sensuality, the intoxication of wine and sexual lust which captivated 
the people. Isaiah laments that they refused.to obey his call for 
conversion and inward tranquility. He and Hosea insist on active 
help to the weak and sincere exercise of love. All of them deplore 
the incessant greed for property. Micah summarizes his demands 
in the celebrated words: “He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what Jehovah doth require of thee, namely to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God.” It has 
been justly emphasized that this is an attempt to formulate what is 
truly in accordance with the nature of man, so that here prophecy 
begins to feel its mission as an ethical lawgiver. Jeremiah bids his 
countrymen plow new ground, and—a much more personal demand— 
to circumcise the heart. Jeremiah was farthest advanced in the 
comprehension of the ethical question, for he does not look for the 
means of rescue in any reform of external conditions—as, for instance, 
in a change of political policy—but sees the cause of evil in the heart 
of man. He follows the ancient wisdom of Genesis in discovering 
the root of evil in the heart, which is deceptive and weak, so that men 
can no more change themselves than the Ethiopian can change his 
skin. That lifts the ethical question to an altitude where it emerges 
directly in Christianity. God himself must solve the dark riddle of 
the human breast. He must write his law on the inward parts of the 
people. He alone searches them and rules them. From him they may 
hope for help and find it. In Jeremiah for the first time in the Old 
Testament we se¢ the veil lifted which covers the soul of man. He 
is the predecessor and leader in those struggles of the soul which cut 
down to the marrow; those struggles which the pious souls of later 
Judaism were to continue and which are to engage our attention 
farther on. That he was not always victorius in them we know from 
his own confessions. This makes his assurance all the more valuable 
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to us in our judgment of him, that in the sight of God and his enemies 
he was ready to vindicate his innocence and sincerity. His declaration 
shows what in his own judgment was the fundamental tendency of 
his life. Above all it shows what he regarded as valuable and morally 
desirable—namely, the sacrifice of all personal vengeful desires to the 
service of God’s cause, and the surrender of his own love for his 
people, however hard that surrender might be, if the holy judgment 
of Yahweh was in question. 

Ezekiel is a less gentle and finely developed character. He occa- 
sionally mocked at the vain attempts of Judah to escape the divine 
judgment. But he too, like Jeremiah, had earnestly reflected on the 
fact that the heart of the people needed regeneration, if Israel in the 
future was to be well-pleasing to God, and had considered how this 
could be brought about. He too sought to formulate his moral 
ideals. His book contains a little moral code describing the ideally 
just man. We must not be surprised if this code contains some 
ritual elements—as, for instance, prohibitions about the eating of 
blood and the regulation of intercourse with the unclean. The really 
significant fact is that the humane demands are voiced once more: he 
that does not oppress his neighbor, but readily returns his pledge, 
does not burden himself with stolen goods, gives his bread to the 
hungry, clothes the naked, does not lend his money on usury, with- 
draws his hand from wrong, and judges aright between the people— 
he is just and he shall live, saith Jehovah. 

It is not out of the way to call the legislation of Deuteronomy 
essentially a moral code, so earnestly does it champion the disin- 
herited and oppressed and seek to make their life better at the cost 
of those who are more fortunate. Where the Deuteronomic Law 
calls on the courts to take more stringent action—as, for instance, 
in the case of a young wife charged with fornication before marriage, 
or in the case of a young man guilty of wasting his substance or walking 
disorderly—the real purpose is to soften the severity of one-sided 
paternal power. It is assumed that the community will be more 
impartial than the father, who is likely to be filled with wrath by the 
accusations brought against his children. Of course, it is also desired 
to vindicate the good name of the falsely accused young wife as 
publicly as possible. The great historical influence exerted by 
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prophetism has found expression in this legislative code. The humane 
points of view of the older legislation are everywhere emphasized 
and underscored in Deuteronomy. Thus the possessor of a slave 
who is to be dismissed after his six years of service is required to 
donate him an ample equipment, evidently in order to make the 
economic struggle for existence as easy for him as possible. Every- 
where we encounter the tendency to champion the cause of the prop- 
ertyless. The much-discussed law, Deut. 15:1 f., is one evidence of 
this tendency. According to that interpretation of this passage which 
is preferred by the most eminent exegetes, every debt was to be remitted 
completely in the sabbath year, which was to recur in a fixed series 
every seventh year. This law was ideal in its conception; possibly 
it was too liberal toward those who are inclined to get into debt 
rashly; but, on the other hand, it was evidently exceedingly bene- 
ficial as against the calculating usurers who were plotting the ruin 
and enslavement of needy debtors. The lot of women also was 
mitigated as far as possible. Before a captive could become the 
concubine of her master, she was to have time to mourn for her slain 
relatives and to familiarize herself with her new conditions. Newly 
married men were to be free from military service for one year. Here, 
too, we feel the kindly consideration of the lawgiver for the young 
happiness which he sought to protect. The law in regard to strayed 
domestic animals, to which reference has been made, is extended by 
the provision that if the owner of the animal lived at a distance or 
was unknown, the finder was to shelter the animal until the owner 
came to inquire for it, and was then to return it. The same procedure 
was to be followed in case of any other loss. If anyone found a bird’s 
nest with young birds or eggs on which the mother was brooding, 
only the young were to be taken; the mother was to be given her 
liberty, in order that the finder might fare well and live long. Similar 
in spirit was the concern for the threshing ox that was not to be muz- 
zled. This precept caused the apostle to inquire: “Is it for the oxen 
that God careth?” He interpreted it allegorically—of the support 
which the church owed him for the preaching of the gospel. 

We pass now to the prophets of the post-exilic time. Here a wonder- 
ful revelation is in store for us as we enter into the didactic literature. 
In the Book of Job the poet confronts us with the profoundest problem: 
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“How are we to explain the sufferings of the righteous prevailing in 
the world?” The historical truth of the story, in the stricter sense 
of the word, does not concern us here. The question is simply: What 
did the poet intend to describe? Now, if there is any poetical truth 
in the poem, if the poet really comprehended and formulated his 
problems seriously, we shall have to believe him, and believe it with 
our whole soul, that Job had honestly striven to fulfil the moral duty 
of man as he conceived and comprehended it. Yahweh himself 
testifies to it in the presence of Satan. There is none equal to him: 
he is pious, and fears God, and there is no evil in him. The tragic 
conflict of the book consists in this, that the hopeless suffering of leprosy 
should come upon sucha man. Only if we enter without mental reser- 
vation into the intentions of the poet can we understand the poem. 
The dialectic problem of the poem is created by Job’s ever-renewed 
and unshakable assertion of his innocence, with which he contradicts 
the insinuation of his friends, who are ready to ascribe a secret sin 
to him in order to be able to maintain the justice of God. A poet 
who took this question seriously in hand and bore down on this prob- 
lem with all his strength, evidently knew what he was doing. By 
chapters 29 to 31 he wanted to avoid every misunderstanding. No 
weak God satisfying himself with the half-hearted efforts of man, 
no man who is easily satisfied and content with a superficial judgment 
on his efforts, are here made to confront each other. “ Perfection” 
and “the fear of God” were to have their full and weighty meaning 
as Job in this connection stood up before God and called on his holy 
eyes to pierce through his whole life in order that thus he might 
render account to him of his manner of living. Here, then, we shall 
be able to detect what the poet expected of himself or of any other 
man to whom he would be willing in truth to accord the title of a 
righteous man. On the other hand, we shall also have to limit our 
expectations. Job is described as a nomad, a wealthy Bedouin 
prince, and we cannot expect that the ideal of righteousness here 
described will be very spiritual. We may simply expect a description 
of the honest and upright life of a devout man engaged in profitable 
occupation. That is in the main the kind of character pictured. 
But there are some traits which surprise us and transcend the ordi- 
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nary conception of the moral life existing in ancient Israel. Job’s 
confession in the retrospect of his life (chap. 31) is instructive. 

The first thing that strikes us is the strong emphasis on the duty 
of love and humanity. In this regard the poet appears as a true 
disciple of the Mosaic law and of the prophets; for they too constantly 
appealed to the conscience of the powerful men of their times by 
emphasizing these duties. We encounter here the well-known 
figures; the widow, the orphan, the man-servant, the maid-servant, 
the slaves in general, the alien, and even the traveler, such as we 
should expect to meet in Bedouin life. But these traits are not want- 
ing in heathen ethics in its nobler strains. We reach higher qualities 
when we learn that Job has not rejoiced in his wealth, has not boasted 
and bragged of it. His deepest motive is based on religion: he would 
have no idol by the side of his true Lord to possess his soul. We seem 
to catch here a note of the Sermon on the Mount: “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” There is another direction in which we also 
transcend the ordinary morality of the Old Testament; we are told 
that Job had refrained from any malicious pleasure at the fall of his 
enemy. He did not curse him, as is so often done in the Old Testa- 
ment; in noble humanity he had not taken pleasure in his disaster, 
but had maintained his own equanimity. It is true, this is not love 
for the enemy. The expression, “I did not excite myself” (31:29) 
is chosen with purpose and care, yet here too we can easily recognize 
the religious motive. Job himself had experienced how futile human 
happiness is. Even before he was stricken with leprosy he was an 
example to his friends. The fear of God had kept him from unmanly 
and irreligious triumph. The same aristocratic and self-restrained 
pride had also saved him from other passions, reprobated by the 
highly developed sense of decency among Orientals. For a person- 
ality so highly developed as his it almost goes without saying that 
he was not tempted to improper action in relation to the wife of his 
neighbor; the more because this was directly forbidden and would 
have kindled a consuming fire which would have burned to hell (a 
very delicate psychological remark). Finer and more surprising is 
Job’s claim that he had kept himself from casting a lustful look even 
on the unmarried. Taken in connection with the beginning of the 
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poem, this seems to prove that monogamy had triumphed completely 
(there is another trace of this in the chapter), so that an impure 
gaze was liable to lead to terrible consequences for a married man, 
as indeed verse 2 indicites with fair clearness. On the other hand, 
it is significant that Job says nothing here about fidelity toward his 
own wife. His chastity, then, was not dictated simply by fidelity, 
but must probably be regarded as a requirement of the truly religious 
man who is expected to master every passion. Here again we catch 
strains which remind us of the Sermon on the Mount. The Old 
Testament even furnishes us utterances parallel to the beatitudes, 
which emphasize the blessedness of those who are pure in heart and 
promise that they shall see God. The poet of the seventy-third 
psalm calls those blessed whom God can never forsake, however 
often it may appear differently: “Surely God is good to Israel, even 
to such as are pure in heart.”” The phrase denotes here a specifically 
religious virtue. We are reminded of passages in the Books of Kings 
praising some ruler for having followed Yahweh “with an upright 
heart,” without half-heartedness in religious service. Yet the pure 
conduct reveals the state and bent of the heart. The poetic praise 
of the pure heart alludes to the frequent prophetic lament that the 
people honored Yahweh with their mouth and drew near to him with 
their lips, but were far from him in their heart; or as- Jer. 12:2 
expresses it, “Thou art near in their mouth and far from their heart.” 
These complaints about divided hearts occur even more frequently 
in the Psalms with reference to those who depart on crooked paths. 
They are contrasted with those who are upright in their hearts. These 
passages turn their edge against hypocrisy, the quality which thinks 
one thing and says another, and which wears a face that does not 
correspond to the heart. And this brings us to the profoundest 
virtue of the moral life—the virtue which is rooted in a perfectly 
developed personality, a personality that unifies all its thinking and 
all its aims before the eyes of the all-knowing God, and then from 
this all-embracing point of view so fashions its life that nothing 
can escape from co-operation in this moral task. Hence we can 
understand that the poet, after describing the apparent external 
privileges of the godless, breaks out into the lament: “It is in vain 
then that I cleansed my heart and washed my hands in innocency; for 
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all the day long am I being plagued and chastened every morning.” 
These asseverations, which reveal the innermost life of the man, 
become all the more important if we remember that they were uttered 
face to face with a hostile world, in which God apparently was allowing * 
wrong to win, and to win triumphantly. What strength of character 
was necessary to charge God with allowing his pious ones to perish 
in misery and giving them up to their enemies, though he knew well 
that they were walking in sincere and heart-searching holiness! 
Out of the pressure of this dilemma wells up that wonderful confession 
at the close of the psalm. The psalmist protests that he feels God 
to be his highest good, even though his flesh and his heart should fail 
him; he avows his firm conviction that God will never forsake him. 
In the height of this struggle the impossibility is realized of separating 
ethics from religion. Now, where in any heathen people has the 
ethical demand for complete purity of heart and character been dis- 
cussed with such elevation and clearness, and with such total absence 
of any apparatus for the dialectic splitting of motives? Of course, 
only a few of the religious men of the Old Testament were as close 
to God as the poet of this psalm, and yet similar passages are not rare. 
The poet of the thirty-second psalm also makes complete forgiveness 
of sins dependent upon the sincerity of the sinner, who must acknowl- 
edge and confess his faults. The fifty-first psalm is inspired by the 
conviction that God takes pleasure in secret truth, and it prays for 
secret wisdom. On the basis of this conviction and conscious of his 
natural defilement, the psalmist prays for the creation of a clean heart 
within him, and the substitution of a new and contrite spirit in place 
of his untrustworthy spirit. The frank lament about the unclean- 
ness of the heart and the untrustworthiness of his own spirit is psycho- 
logically of great importance when contrasted with the joyful asser- 
tion to the contrary in Ps. 73. Alongside of Ps. 73 we may range 
Ps. 24, vss. 3 ff. It is not of equal depth. To the question, “Who 
shall ascend into the hill of Yahweh, and who shall stand in his holy 
place ?” the pious man is able to reply joyfully and without painful 
inner struggle: “He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; he that 
hath not lifted up his soul unto falsehood and hath not sworn deceit- 
fully. He shall receive the blessing from Yahweh and be found 
righteous with the God of his salvation.” This passage and Ps. 11:7, 
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“The upright shall behold his face,” seem to have furnished the 
material for the passage in the Sermon on the Mount to which we 
have referred. The demand for purity of heart in the Old Testa- 
ment, which was formerly referred only to sexual matters, has deep- 
ened as we have considered the passages in question. The whole 
machinery of the inner world of man in its most delicate movements 
lies open before the eyes of the all-knowing God. Now, we under- 
stand that in the thirty-first chapter of Job, which furnished the 
starting-point of our discussion, even the secret desire for idolatry 
aroused by the glorious lights of heaven, even the secret kiss of the 
hand in reverence for the splendor of the moon, are repudiated by 
Job and condemned as an apostasy which would practically be equiva- 
lent to idolatry. Note also what has been said above concerning 
the mere trusting in Mammon and the inner malicious pleasure at 
the disaster of an enemy. 

In conclusion, let us give a short sketch of Israelite life as we may 
picture it immediately before the Christian age from the sources 
contained in the Hagiographa and the Apocrypha, and from the judg- 
ment of the heathen nations who were then in contact with Israel. 
First of all we must emphasize as characteristic of Israel the purity 
and devotion of family life. This was attested by other nations. 
According to Prov., chap. 31, the wife stands faithfully by the side of 
her husband, educating the children and presiding as mistress over 
the whole house. Both of them are striving to gain property, but 
without restless anxiety, protected by the blessing of God, which is 
better than anxious worry. They scorn no form of work. This 
gives the picture its simple middle-class coloring. The value of work 
is fully recognized. The Book of Ruth is of great value in this connec- 
tion. Goethe justly praised its simplicity and the purity of its con- 
ception of life. We can even quote the Canticles here, for modern 
investigation has recognized ever more clearly that it consists of wed- 
ding-hymns, and thus deals with wedded love. And yet there is no 
philistine narrowness; the horizon of the Israelite embraces the 
entire world from the religious point of view. He gets his own edifi- 
cation from the services of God on Mount Zion, which gather the Jews 
from all parts of the world. He feels that he belongs to a great fra- 
ternity which enlarges his sympathies far beyond the narrow limits 
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of his four walls. But in the same way he is able to realize the value 
of the heathen nations in their significance for God and his kingdom. 
In Hellenism we encounter traits of noble humanity which esteem 
man as man. Under the category of wisdom the spiritual life of 
Israel is enriched with new and valuable attainments. In general 
we have here a highly developed civilization. This raises the life of 
Israel to a higher sphere and infuses into the literature of the times a 
certain character of gentleness and sympathy. There is a fondness 
for the idyllic. If this age was willing to keep its eyes open to the 
large affairs of the world, it was evidently capable of comprehending 
Christianity with all the mighty tasks which it was to set before 
mankind. 

At the outset we were apparently forced into a defensive attitude, 
but this has gradually changed into the posture of attack. The Old 
Testament, which at first dealt with the external life of the people, 
gradually, under the influence of history and under the guidance of 
its inspired leaders, focused its attention on the innermost questions 
of national and individual life with profound earnestness. More 
and more it turned its gaze to what is truly valuable in man, and then 
more and more deepened its problems, and finally did not fear to ask 
the question of all questions: How can man become a truly moral 
character ? 





THE CRY “BACK TO CHRIST”: ITS IMPLICATION: 


ALBERTINA ALLEN FORREST 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A writer on the ethics of intellectual life? holds that the “simple 
desire to get at the truth, irrespective of all other considerations, 
merely for the truth’s sake, appears to have been a virtue more common 
in ancient than in modern times;” and that the decline of this par- 
ticular virtue—the love of truth—is largely due to the repressive 
influence of the Christian church. Another writer, in a later num- 
ber of the same magazine, extends the statement a little by saying 
that this repressive influence is traceable to all religious systems— 
for example, the Judaic, Moslem, Christian—which rest upon the 
tradition of a sacred book with the conception of inviolable texts. 
I am not here interested in the charge from a moral standpoint; 
but another side of the question—the relation of the conception of 
inviolable traditions to intellectual honesty—does offer some inter- 
esting possibilities. How far is it detrimental to actual growth, 
whatever the motive may be, to have the idea of inviolable perfec- 
tion in the past? Without attempting to answer this question, 
because the answer in any other field is at once evident, I desire 
to suggest some reasons for ceasing merely to manipulate expres- 
sions about the old and fundamental centers without examining and 
estimating these fundamental values. It will be remembered how 
a certain philosopher, at the very beginning of the critical period, 
pointed out the importance of examining the very foundations of 
knowledge before considering particular expressions. So here, may it 
not be true that, after learning this or that particular “liberal” fact, 
we use it in a dogmatic way and keep the dogmatic standpoint ? 

tA paper read by the late Mrs. Forrest before the Campbell Institute at its 
meeting at the University of Chicago in June, 1g00. 

2 Fowler, “‘The Ethics of Intellectual Life and Work,” International Journal 
of Ethics, April, 1899. 

3 Robertson, ‘The Ethics of Opinion Making,”’ January, 1900. 
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To believe in inviolable texts and persons and ideals is to assume 
the fundamentally dogmatic attitude. 

It may be objected at the start that nobody now believes in inviol- 
able texts. This is incorrect. To the ordinary preacher these are 
the most sacred possession, and to reject them is “on all fours with 
outraging a temple or a holy of holies.” But, however this may be 
with the ordinary preacher or the ordinary sectarian editor, this 
view is not prevalent enough to be made the ground of a charge 
against scholarly Christian men. 

But, granting this, has the whole point been taken from the state- 
ments which I have quoted from recent writers? I think not. 
Another aspect of the same position, and one more characteristic 
of religious writers since the removal of reverence for texts, is the 
tendency to limit real intellectual freedom by the erection of an 
inviolable personality. Modern criticism has made it easy for any- 
one to say what he wishes, provided it is true, concerning the incom- 
pleteness of the Bible as the statement of an absolute and closed 
system. We have gone so far that he may do this and be a perfectly 
respectable member of a generally orthodox church. But when it 
did break into our consciousness that these writings were not what 
we had thought them to be, the bent of our minds—that is, the atti- 
tude which regards as inviolable what seems to sum up our ideal— 
was so well fixed that, when we caught at something else as the real 
core of the Bible, it at once assumed these same proportions. Men 
tended spontaneously to retain their old point of view, the same 
logical level, simply shifting their objective line of defense. So we 
have two very interesting events occurring at the same time: the 
movement of criticism, which tends to take all special sanctity out of 
the language of the Bible, and the movement represented by the 
cry “ Back to Christ,” which tends (I say tends, for not all theologians 
take the extreme position I am discussing) to set up in its place a 
sacred personality with all the inviolability, absolute perfection, 
eternity, etc., that had formerly attached to the Bible narrative, and 
still earlier to the institution of the church. 

Now, all of this late appeal to the personality of Jesus as against 
the text of the Bible is very wholesome, in so far as it emphasizes 
the fact that a living personality is greater than the written record 
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of it by more mediocre men, and shows that a flood of new light 
comes into the character of Jesus when once we have shaken our- 
selves free of the personal equation in the written accounts. It is 
scarcely so, however, when we take this newly illumined concep- 
tion as the apogee of all possible intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development. To leave the matter there is to precipitate again all the 
agitation concerning the inviolability of any historically determined 
conception or personality. That which those of the schools call 
the historical standpoint renders this unavoidable. The discussion 
is bound to be precipitated, because it is precisely this historical 
principle which has been pleaded as ground for easily leaving the 
sanctum of inviolable texts. 

We should note, however, that to some theologians the cry “ Back 
to Christ” means simply back to Christ as a beginning point, imply- 
ing that we can rightly interpret a developing system only by under- 
standing it genetically. This, of course, is precisely the historical 
method, and cannot be the point of this criticism. But we are well 
aware that this does not exhaust the kinds of interpretation that 
are put upon this cry. Indeed, it can hardly be called a representa- 
tive interpretation of this theological movement. To most who use 
the expression it means an attempt to make Christ, instead of the 
Bible, the center and the beginning and the end of the theological 
system. 

What “Christ” means is almost taken for granted. Of course, 
it is admitted that he may have been partly misunderstood, and so 
the conception may have to be modified; but, on the whole and 
essentially, he is the divine Messiah in the traditional meaning of 
that term. If this view is criticized, it is immediately replied that 
the meaning given to Jesus is that which comes directly from the 
New Testament narrative; and that the significant feature of this 
new tendency is the use of the gospels instead of the epistles, in order 
to know Jesus from his own pronouncements rather than from the 
conceptions of him which others later developed. This, it seems to 
me, indicates the fallacy, from the scientific point of view, of the 
cry “Back to Christ.” It is the tendency to identify the historic 
record with the interpretation of it. No account is taken of the 
local determination of certain conceptions; it is enough that their 
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historicity as records is proved. With that proof the meaning of 
the records is absolutely and inviolably established. Therefore it 
seems fair to say that, on the whole, the cry “‘ Back to Christ” means, 
first, that Christ, instead of the Bible, is made the center of theology; 
and, second, that the Christ of the new theology is the Christ as 
traditionally conceived. It is in these senses that I shall endeavor 
to treat the movement. 

For convenience we may call the method of defense and apology 
adopted the scholastic method. It is a method which rests on 
inherent evidence; which always keeps on the level of the narrative 
itself, refining and elaborating within that, but never getting outside 
and determining the very narrative by some larger situation. The 
scholastics conceived everything absolutely. This is also a pre- 
evolutionary method. The method which conceives nothing abso- 
lutely, nothing apart from its relations, is the historical method. 
In science it appears as the doctrine of evolution. Just as in biology 
no structure—for example, the spinal column or a circulatory sys- 
tem—is mere structure, but rather is the index of a functional adjust- 
ment; so in history no philosophical or theological system, nor any 
historical character, can be treated in isolation as so much objective 
fact. The system or the person is the structural side of the func- 
tional tendencies of the age. If we take a cross-section of a move- 
ment, we get the objective fact or personality, but on its living side 
this is not true. 

In the light of certain established results of modern science, such 
a position as I have stated seems inadequate. Natural science has 
been playing havoc with our accepted traditions, and nowhere more 
than in this field. It is of importance as well as of interest to con- 
sider religious history and dogmatic history after the same fashion 
as any other history. The fundamental concepts of modern science 
are a great deal more than empty phrases; and I am not sure but 
theology must sit at its feet a good while before it attains to the sys- 
tematic statement which the present needs demand. Is the point 
taken out of the charge against theology when we have given up 
the notion of absolute and inviolable texts? Is it not rather the 
very attitude of having anything inviolable (in the sense of undevelop- 
ing) which is inimical to actual freedom of intellectual life? It is 
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small matter that this or that particular fact is overthrown, if the 
standpoint itself still persists. 

Now, applying the historical method, which is the most natural 
and scientific of explanations, to the theological attitude represented 
in the cry “Back to Christ,” we may ask how far our conception of 
Jesus has remained back at the pre-evolutionary standpoint while 
our notions of the Bible as record have advanced with the progress 
of science. How far are we still setting off our intellectual holy of 
holies in the realm of religion, and crying to all save our personal 
prejudices, ‘Thou canst not enter here”? Is real religion hurt by 
making all sorts of changes in its conceptions? What is religion, in 
the last analysis, but one phase of man’s attempt to put meaning 
into the universe? And does it not become his highest religious 
duty to make this interpretation as nearly perfect and accurate as 
possible? Does the traditional Jesus fail in any respect to satisfy 
this intellectual requirement? These are some of the questions 
which suggest themselves as soon as one has thrown off the scholastic 
yoke and taken on the historical method. 

By far the greater number of theologians have no inclination to 
regard the nature and mission of Jesus differently from the standard 
orthodox conceptions of the church. So much historical value can 
be traced to his character that it seems like wiping out this value to 
reconstruct the interpretation of the character. There is such a strong 
tendency to hang to traditions which have grown pleasant to the 
imagination. It is a part of the scholastic method to accept what 
we have always accepted before, and, because of the laws of mental 
habit, to accept without questioning. This traditional doctrine of 
the church regards Jesus as essentially different in origin and nature 
from other human individuals. The traditional theologian is careful 
to state that to give him any human connection, to make him a part 
of God in nature, required a remarkable miracle. Because of his 
peculiar divine origin and nature, he was able to work what are called 
miracles. Then, after death, he, as the same individual, arose from 
the dead, keeping his earthly body—since it was not in the tomb— 
but spiritualizing it so that it could be seen or not seen as he chose. 
These may be considered the essential common elements in our 
general Christology. Along with these essentials may be held very 
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different conceptions in detail as to what was the really valuable work 
of Jesus. The point is that in some way this conception of the divinity 
of Jesus must be preserved. 

Some conception of divinity might be entirely in line with the 
immanental corollaries of modern science; but to be orthodox we 
must believe in divinity after the old transcendental pattern. Every- 
body knows what this is. There are two separate universes to begin 
with. One has the values; the other has the means or materials. 
The miracle of the resurrection and of redemption is nothing more 
than an effort to get from one universe to the other. However naive 
we may think the story of the Garden of Eden, it at least represents 
an attempt to begin with a unity out of which dualism arose. Still 
more striking is the doctrine—still on the miraculous plane—that 
Jesus has made a union so complete that it cannot be broken. But 
when we search for any essential, organic unity, there is none. It is 
a unity of miraculous power which is able to hold jarring and incon- 
sistent elements together. Now we all know that modern science is, 
above everything else, trying to find an inherent and essential unity— 
a real explanation. 

In this hunt for truth and unity there are certain theological 
idols of the cave which must first be disposed of. The first tendency 
is to identify the historical Jesus with absolute perfection. It is con- 
sidered a compromise of an almost atheistic sort to regard him as 
historically placed and determined, and inspired by his general social 
environment. Along with this goes the hyperbole that he could not 
have been of use and of precisely the same use without the catastrophic 
and irregular inception of his work. This feeling is strengthened 
by the fact that the orthodox Christian can point to his historical 
success; and all the success of the succeeding centuries is read back 
into the original character. The first. idol, then, to be overthrown 
is the prejudice against conceiving truth as itself a changeable and 
growing thing. Or, better perhaps put positively, truth is not a 
name for any thing or fact. It stands for an attitude; therefore, 
what truth is changes from year to year. The best vindication a 
principle can have is that it is adjustable, and therefore living and 
growing. This view of truth which I am combating is a tradition 
which hangs over us longest. For truth to have no permanent habi- 
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tation, for it to be impossible for us to put our fingers on it and say, 
“There it is forever and ever,” seems to leave us in the air. But this 
is only because the terminology of growth and development is not 
ingrained into our thinking. Even if we think of development at 
all, it is a movement between two objective and static points, and 
we keep our eyes on these points. There is always a gap between 
the first and last of these which has no particular meaning of its own. 
And so it comes to pass that many intelligent critics are still at the 
old logical standing-ground, holding that the incorporation of our 
highest, best, most eternal, most powerful, most infinite must be a 
Being—that is, an unchanging and unchangeable existence—because 
it is the essence of finiteness to change. 

In theory, modern science begins where this discussion leaves 
off. If we can once image the evolutionary process from its begin- 
ning—here and there appearing a new species more highly con- 
structed, and all the time a more complicated and richer environment 
coming to our consciousness—if we can get this in its very living 
ongoing, we easily see how the objective world, how this or that 
particular thing, both in its beginning and in its end, is a part of the 
movement. To consider these facts by themselves is to leave out of 
account the very activity which has made them into objects of con- 
sciousness at, all. 

I am sure that Christian theology would gain much if it would 
leave off this external and scholastic way of looking at its problems, 
and undertake the more fundamental method of explanation with- 
out fearing that it will lose some form of value that would be more 
than replaced by the breadth and depth of the new content. Even 
in a body of persons devoted to open-minded and critical study 
these prejudices still linger. While they are not so numerous with 
such persons, they have just as damaging an effect upon the historical 
sense as some of those older prejudices which we boast of having out- 
grown. Confess now; how many of us have been as willing to apply 
the results of modern biological and psychological science to the super- 
naturalism of the New Testament as to apply historical methods to 
the Old? 

Another of these idols is a tendency born of carelessness. It is 
the tendency to read the Bible, especially the part that relates to the 
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life and teachings of Jesus, with preconceptions of a thoroughly 
dogmatic and uncritical character. Unless we get rid of these, going 
back to Christ cannot mean going back to the real Jesus, but to an 
interpretation of him that was worked out in an uncritical age. If we 
are students and not apologists, is it not possible, is it not necessary» 
to take the personality of Jesus without claiming for it immunity 
from the usual methods of critical study, and without reading into 
it at any point the prejudices arising from our early training ? 

The next consideration in connection with the method of such 
a study is that the results of higher criticism are by no means the end 
of the matter. They are simply the beginning-point, the data of 
which the psychologist or theologian or somebody élse makes use. 
From one standpoint the higher criticism is the least feature in biblical 
interpretation. So much of the historical criticism as attempts to 
place the writings by dates and writers is wholly preliminary. After 
that we have to make the meanings of those writings historical and 
not absolute. ‘It is not a question what meaning the writers ascribed 
to a passage, but what we are justified in ascribing.” Is the state- 
ment a true one, or is it one so locally determined that it has none 
but a historical interest for us? Whatever else it may do, the higher 
criticism of the Bible, by simply proving the historicity as record of 
the particular passage, cannot succeed in establishing as reality that 
which has been generally accepted. At best, it means only that such 
and such persons meant such and such things at such and such times. 
The next step is to see whether their meaning was true. An illusion 
is just as true objective record as is true reality. Therefore it is not 
theoretically impossible that the biblical critic may prove the his- 
toricity of something that, from the standpoint of philosophy or 
psychology, is illusion or superstition. The error of many higher 
critics is not in the application of their method as such, but in the fact 
that they tend to apply it to the composition only, and not to the 
content. 

If we could divest ourselves of prejudice, it would seem most 
natural to regard everything from the same fundamental standpoint; 
but many cannot easily bear to acknowledge to themselves that their 
intellectual, moral, and religious verities are not things and persons 
the same eternally in a metaphysical sense. To regard realities as 
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processes and not things, movements and not persons, seems like 
playing a game with ourselves. Yet, I take it, this is precisely what 
we have to face. If we are to use the word “authority” at all, it 
cannot be in the external sense; and to most persons it then becomes 
an inadequate term to fit the case. Whatever airs of liberality we 
may assume, we remain logically in the old position, unless our 
fundamental principles in theology are consistent with those of 
science in general. According to some, the word of knowledge is 
one thing and the word of faith another; but the latter must constantly 
be coming back to the former to get its cue. 

This statement on the side of general theory may seem unneces- 
sarily long. There are two reasons for making it long. In the first 
place, if we see the significance of the general standpoint and method, 
the particular applications come as a matter of course. In the second 
place, while it seems to me that my statement of the fundamental 
principles and implications is sound and in line with the best results 
of modern thought, very many other persons are much better fitted 
than I am to apply them in a critical and detailed study of any New 
Testament problem. 

But now, to come within closer range, we must see that the impli- 
cation in the cry “Back to Christ” is unscientific and unavailing for 
a lasting interpretation, unless we construe it more loosely than the 
average theology does; that what we want, to quote Professor Pflei- 
derer, is not to return to the old, “whether it be called Athanasius 
or Paul or Jesus, but to clothe the spirit of Christianity, its religious- 
ethical principle which lay as a compelling force at the basis of all 
preceding developments, in the fitting and intelligible form of our age, 
regardless as to how far this new form may be separated from the 
old one.”” The demand is made upon modern theology that it shall 
make itself a living and consistent part of the whole attempt to get 
reality, instead of setting up a reality of its own with its own cate- 
gories. 

From the point of view of two theses I desire to consider the 
subject more in detail. (1) To go back to more primitive ideals in 
order to use them in their original form as a statement of our present 
values is inconsistent with the very idea of historical development 
and with the philosophy of our own experience. It is impossible 
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to return to the Christian standards of the first century, because these 
very standards have been growing all the time. (2) There are incon- 
sistencies in the teaching of Jesus and in his own conception of him- 
self which make it undesirable to go back to him in any absolute 
sense. 

The first of these has been implied in my introduction. It only 
remains to apply it a little more explicitly to theological conceptions. 
According to this principle, the essential character of truth is pro- 
gressive development. ‘To stamp a:thing as fixed is to announce that 
it is dead. The old idea, that in order to have a stable universe we 
must have a fixed, unchanging God with his hand on the lever, was, 
as we have seen, a part of the general misconception that reality was 
some kind of substance in a material sense. The evolutionary method 
knows no absolute outside of the progressive development. The 
only thing that abides is the general movement itself. We cannot 
hold to any static conceptioa of history. 

The method of our own growth is through conflicting impulses. 
This is the only basis upon which we can get a scale of values. To 
revert to the ever-suggestive biological conception, we find a very 
apt illustration of this point in the idea of growth as constant readap- 
tation. This always includes the old, the stock in trade, on the basis 
of which the adaptation takes place. But of course it is the old in 
connection with the present situation; and there never was a situation 
precisely like this one. Applying the conception to history, we see 
that every event is partly old and partly new. It no longer stands 
out unique and absolute, to be studied by itself. But this is making 
the event as event subordinate or relative. 

There are many who feel that no shock is given to intellectual 
consistency by assuming in general a continuous social growth, and 
then puncturing it all along with special creations in order to account 
for values that seem to them larger than those of normal experience. 
We want one consistent working theory of the universe. If that is 
not adequate to account for these apparently supernatural events, 
we may make over the hypothesis; but it is a little too naive to work 
two different hypotheses at the same time. For any scientific prog- 
ress, it is necessary to presuppose a uniformity of process. The first 
assumption is that there are no interventions ab extra; that the events 
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follow immanent, not external, laws. To say the least, there is a 
prima facie case against any explanation of historical events which 
allows a distinct break in the continuity. The movement was for- 
ward before the time of Christ, and it is still forward. 

We are as little likely to go back to the first century for our ideals 
as to conform our civilization to that brought to light by archaeological 
discoveries. If we stop to think, we see that we could not go back 
to Christ alone, if we wanted to do so, without limiting our experience 
about one-third. Our religion is not the national religion of Jesus. 
To be accurate, it is the Jewish-Graeco-Roman religion, fused under 
the influence of the great personality of Jesus by the amalgamation of 
the nations. We cannot tell whether our present theology is more 
Jewish, more Greek, or more Roman. This is certain, however, that 
the religion of Jesus would have been useless for us, had it not received 
additions at the hands of Graeco-Roman philosophy and polity. 
But, aside from this, it is inconceivable that any principle could apply 
itself to three or four different civilizations and remain itself intact, 
unchanged, and independent. 

As an illustration of the inadequacy of any formal principle when 
left to itself, take the history of the development of Christian brother- 
hood. The fundamental doctrine of Jesus was that through the 
common sonship of a common father we have a common brotherhood 
of man. But this enunciation must have remained in the form of an 
aspiration and without lasting stimulation, had there been no effort 
to work out, specify, and define the activities through which this 
brotherhood was to be realized. This was not done by Jesus, but 
by the mingling of these Jewish-Christian aspirations and sentiments 
with the intellectual forms of the Greek philosophy and their applica- 
tion to the practical problems of mediaeval Europe. After that, 
we do not have the statement of Jesus pure and simple, but it and the 
Greek philosophy and the general activity of the Middle Ages have 
grown together—and to our advantage. If asked how the harmoni- 
zation or identification of the interests of men was to be brought 
about in the face of existing antagonisms, Jesus could only answer 
that the interests were identical. So the world of his teaching stood 
off as an ideal world absolutely apart from the real world in which 
his disciples had to live. Jesus did not have the iatellectual medium 
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at hand to express in objective terms the values which he felt so 
deeply, but only subjectively. This intellectual machinery was 
more nearly the product of the Greek mind. A sheer sentiment 
must be short-lived, unless definite lines of activity can be laid out 
through which it can be expressed and experienced. When the con- 
dition of the world rendered practical Christian conduct impossible, 
the ceremonies of the church became all-important as means by 
which the values could be obtained. Today we get our religious 
feel, so to speak, almost entirely in connection with concrete activities, 
not in quiet meditation. So long as we can only meditate, the feeling 
is unmediated. Through Greek philosophy and other agencies, 
mediation has been secured; that is, we have been enabled to appro- 
priate in terms of experience a value which, left where Jesus left it, 
could be expressed only in terms of sentiment. We are accustomed 
to think of the Hebrew strain in our religion as everything, because it 
entered as a kind of interloper into the old and tried Graeco-Roman 
civilization and inoculated it with new inspiration and zeal. But as 
students of history we know that we owe about as much to the Greek 
and Roman organization of thought for what we call our Christian 
civilization today. 

This is only one illustration of the real nature of historical growth. 
It is not a hypothesis taken out of the air; it is an actual, living thing. 
And just because growth is a reality, it is a contradiction in terms to 
talk about going back to a more primitive conceptioa. History is 
simply the external side of the constant readaptation which men’s 
minds are always bringing about. We do not go back to the mastodon 
for the best expression of structural adaptation. For the best develop- 
ment of the whole the mastodon hands on his best features to a later 
form. So historically, unless there is retrogression—in which event 
our outcome would have to be pessimism—there is a constantly 
growing superiority in intellectual expression and practical activity; 
and the best service a historical period or personality can render is 
to mingle its advantages with the whole, rather than keep them apart 
from and above the ongoing process. Of course, this must be done, 
whether we like it or not; for society makes use of the past for the 
sake of the present and future. The historical or evolutionary hypo- 
thesis throws new and valuable light on any peculiar or highly devel- 
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oped type by relating it to the whole process that has led up to it. 
Instead of being conceived as injected from some other world, or 
produced by some act of special creation for the sake of the future, 
it is seen to be of use for the future simply because it sums up in a 
peculiarly effective way the valuable forces that have been operative 
thus far. Put philosophically, the value does not have to come 
from some other world or ia some unnatural way, because this very 
process itself has developed all the values we know anything about. 

This brings us to my second thesis. Just because history knows 
continuously the beter, any part of the old taken absolutely and by 
itself shows limitations and inadequacies. This, I think, holds true 
of Jesus. I believe that one may say this without taking the meaning 
out of the movement represented by the New Testament and the 
church. Indeed, from the standpoint of historical criticism it may 
appear that it is putting the best known value into it. 

In order to show how thoroughly one may acknowledge the suc- 
cess and importance of the movement represented by Jesus and the 
prophets without accepting the traditional view, let me quote the 
following from Professor Pfleiderer: 

The prophets appear no longer as media of supernatural oracles, but as men 
whose works and words are perfectly explicable from their character regarded in 
connection with the conditions of their age and environment. They stand, indeed, 
in a certain respect above their contemporaries, so far as they contest the modes 
of thought and action of the latter, and hold before them higher ideals of purer 
piety and morality; ‘ yet these ideals were not communicated to them from without 
by supernatural revelation, but sprang from their own spirit as products of an 
especially powerful and happy religious-moral nature, which, under the influence 
of historical relations, had been so developed that they saw clearly what was 
perverted in the thought of others Especially do the evils of the times, 
the folly and blindness of the masses, the injustice of-rulers, the perversion of 
religion in-unfruitful ceremonialism, work upon the souls more finely attuned as a 
stimulus and spur; the feeling of the evil stirs their moral judgment or conscience 
to the criticism of the existing situation, and out of the criticism there grows for 
them the new ideal which impresses itself upon them as the truth which has the 
power to save from the corruption of the time; and while they first raise them- 
selves to this ideal, they also win power and courage to draw others toward it. 
Thus they become the proclaimers of a higher truth which, over against the ante- 
cedent error, appears as something wholly new, as a revelation from above, but 
which is, indeed, nothing else than a higher development of the impulse toward 
truth and righteousness that is a natural quality of the human mind. That the 
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circumstances of the time co-operate as conditioning factors in the development 
of the individual aptitudes of the pioneer heroes appears very evident from the 
fact that these men, with all their pre-eminent greatness, ever remain, in many 
respects, children of their age, the limitations of which they never quite break 
through. 

This seems to me true also of Jesus. In spite of his pre-eminence 
in moral and spiritual sensitiveness, even above that of the prophets, 
we can see his national limitations. There is no reason to think that 
he ever meant his teaching for more than the Jewish nation. That 
many interpreted him so is evidenced by the fact that Paul stood 
alone for the universalization of his teaching, in the face of great 
and bitter odds. It is also true that the conceptions of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man had been developed within the 
Jewish system. Jesus, as a prophet of the Jews, saw death in the 
formalism of the Pharisees and struggled for a reinstatement of the 
spirit of his national religion. It would be interesting to show the 
difference between Paul’s theology and that of Jesus and any of 
the other apostles, and then to show how far this was the necessary 
outcome of his attempt to carry the gospel beyond national limits. 

But it is the Jewish supernaturalism which entered in such a 
lively way into Jesus’ conception of himself that shows particularly 
his national and historical limitations. It is also just here that the 
inadequacy of his statements as final appears. It was precisely a 
part of the philosophy of his period to give expression to the general 
feeling that the rational or spiritual side of man was a gift from 
heaven, while the physical was allied to the lower orders. From the 
time of the author of the story of the Garden of Eden to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, men persisted in thinking that the best 
and truest and most real lay behind them. This, as I have said 
above, was because they held reality to be a substance. The ideal of 
perfection of knowledge and goodness was conceived as best repre- 
sented in those human beings who had most directly emanated from 
this world-ground. The generations since the creation have simply 
carried us farther from these divine qualities. Waiving the psycho- 
logical problems involved in this assumption, it is sufficient here to 
notice how thoroughly this position is implied in Jesus’ conception of 


4 “Evolution and Theology,” New World, September, 1898. 
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himself, and how wide is this view from our present-day philosophical 
point of view. 

On the basis of the doctrine of emanations and of the independ- 
ence of the individual’s soul in the midst of its physical surroundings, 
it was quite essential for Jesus to emphasize his divine origin—nay, 
even more than that, his identity with the world-ground. “I and 
the Father are one,” he said, meaning something very different 
from the identification which any individual might claim with the 
world-ground. And again: “Who hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” This was not an insignificant part of his teaching; with- 
out it he felt that he would have been false to his mission. His posi- 
tion, in brief, was this: He had come directly from God; and as a 
more direct emanation, as an emanation different from the ordinary, 
he was by that much, more powerful, more eternal, more perfect. 
The more proofs he could give of his identity with God, the more 
successful did he think his mission would be. It is evident, of course, 
that Jesus never claimed for himself half that has since been claimed 
for him. For instance, the omniscience and omnipotence which are 
commonly claimed for him by the extreme conservatives he never 
claimed for himself. But he certainly claimed that he was giving 
objective proof of his supernatural origin. He was ever responding 
to the demand for a sign that he was divine. And the gospels seek 
to show that there was a special divine revelation in connection with 
every important move of his early life. Throughout he uses the 
miracles as a sign of his peculiar sonship. Peter’s challenge, “If it 
be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water,” is immediately accepted 
by him. He heals the sick man in order that men may know that he 
has power to forgive sin. When messengers come from the dis- 
couraged John the Baptist, he lays most weight upon the evidence 
of his healing miracles. And can we explain the agony of soul in 
Gethsemane and on the cross except on the theory that he had relied 
upon some supernatural intervention to save him ? 

My only purpose in mentioning these few of the many illustra- 
tions is to show that Jesus was a Jew. How would a Jew of that time 
judge divinity? By all the categories of the Old Testament, it would 
be by some supernatural phenomenon. Divinity was announced by 
remarkable healings and other supernormal transformations within 
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the physical world—by turning the usual order of the world upside 
down. 

We started by trying to come to a clear conception of the impli- 
cations in the acceptance of the modern scientific standpoint. First 
of all, we must understand that it can know no caprices in human 
experience. I know that this may seem like the older rationalistic 
argument against miracles, and that churchmen think it is answered. 
The rationalist’s position is doubtless out of date, but the main thing 
he contends for still remains. Superrationalism, in the usual mean- 
ing of that term, is a contradiction within experience. The doctrine of 
evolution has taught us far more than the sheer facts it has explained. 
It has got us in the way of judging values from the teleological 
standpoint. As we consider the teaching of Jesus, we realize that it 
is not these supernaturalistic elements which he emphasized as of 
first importance, but the convincing teaching of brotherly love that 
moves the Christian world today. In fact, would it not be true to say 
that, if someone were to come as a Messiah today, expressing him- 
self in the light of modern thought, he would not try to state himself 
as begotten of God in the substantial sense? It would be in some 
spiritualized way; and his insight into human experience would be 
his proof. The modern mode of thought finds no particular value 
in a supernatural Christ; and in the preaching of Jesus from the 
ordinary pulpit there is already much that recognizes this fact. We 
do Jesus as a historical phenomenon an injustice, to cling to the form 
in which he stated his truth, to the exclusion of the real principle 
which has lived and been transmuted into new forms. 

The demand for miracles and the supernaturalistic in general 
as vouchers for truth belongs to the more primitive mind. Anthro- 
pology teaches that with primitive peoples supernaturalism plays a 
large part because so much of experience seems subject to caprices 
which lie beyond the savage’s control. Gradually one phenomenon 
after another is taken from the supernatural sphere and placed in the 
natural. At one time the sun and moon, the woods and streams, 
the wind and thunder, were matter for religious and mythical decora- 
tion. Now almost no realm remains but that of death and the spirit 
life. These still preserve their importance because the experiences 
themselves are not so nearly within our rational control. Nobody 
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now believes that God in anger makes thunder, because we know the 
causes of thunder; but the state after death we do not know, and so 
tend to believe almost anything about it. The myth-making desire 
finds free scope here. But what if the Society for Psychical Research 
should bring these phenomena within the range of scientific treatment ? 

To remain at the old supernaturalistic standpoint in order to 
get the values of experience is to reject all that breadth and depth 
of meaning which is our intellectual legacy. It is but a piece of the 
same supernaturalism to insist on the Jewish Messiah and the trans- 
cendental Jesus as our religious basis. All progress has been away 
from the legendary and mythological elaboration of the simple teach- 
ing of Jesus. If he is divine in any modern sense, it is not so much 
because he is a resurrected and exalted Messiah as because he was 
a consciousness morally and spiritually sensitive to the imperfections 
of his time, and by that fact a prophet of a truer and better order. To 
use Lyman Abbott’s expression, we do not believe that Jesus was 
divine because he arose from the dead, but we believe he arose from 
the dead because he was divine. And even so we want to define both 
resurrection and divinity. 

I could go on and mention other limitations. There is the com- 
mand to the rich young ruler to give all his property to the poor, 
which can scarcely be recognized as authoritative. A few Christians 
have undertaken to obey it literally, but with no advantage to the 
religious life. And how do we stand on the gospel of non-resistance ? 
One writer who has selected that as the core of religion is called a 
“crank” by most Christians. Then there is a strong probability, 
as Professor Shailer Mathews tells us, that even the conception of 
human brotherhood was not so universal as we have usually supposed. 
The brotherhood of mankind comprised only those who had been 
born anew; and these were probably thought of only as Jews. 

But it is not my purpose here to find all possible limitations in 
the intellectual outlook of Jesus. I simply desire to point out that 
there are limitations; and thereby to show the necessity of regarding 
Jesus as historically conditioned. If it is urged that such passages 
should be taken symbolically instead of literally, I reply that this is 
simply to fall back on the legal fiction again. It is an attempt to hold 
the forms after we know that they are outworn. This saves us from 
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too abrupt a break. Thatisall. I do not say that the motive is not 
honest and holy. But the method is not above criticism, when we 
have regard for the exact truth. He can hardly be called a serious 
student who is unwilling to apply his critical judgment all along 
the line. 

Is there any inherent inconsistency in the application of scientific 
method to moral and religious values? Why is it hard for us to con- 
ceive of fundamental values as unfolding and developing throughout 
history? It should suffice us to know that we can never get wholly 
away from the old, though the particular forms are secondary. As 
to motive, it is not likely that we shall ever surpass Jesus; but in the 
objectification of that motive we must go far beyond him. We may 
go back to Christ for stimulus and to get our direction, but we are not 
making use of these unless our definite social programmes—the con- 
tent of our teaching—go nineteen centuries beyond him. To under- 
stand the development of the horse, we go back to Eohippus; but we 
do not breed to that type. To understand man, we go back to Dryo- 
pithecus; but we do not take him as our standard of physical or mental 
perfection. So we go back to Christ to understand the direction of 
the highest moral development; but his truest teaching is but formal: 
modern man must develop the content. On the whole, the cry 
“Back to Christ” is unscientific and pre-evolutionary. It shows an 
ambition which has the same psychological roots as the return to the 
Bible as a written record to be kept intact as verbally inspired. As 
over against this attitude, the modera scientific attitude would pre- 
serve the values of the old, perhaps find a new and deeper significance 
in them, but would never reach a static ultimatum. In the words of 
Paul, who did more than any of his contemporaries to distinguish 
between the form and the content: “If that which passeth away was 
with glory, much more that which remaineth is in glory.” 
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That the Christian religion ought to become again the religion of 
Jesus is the conviction of very many in our day. Who that believes 
in Christianity and hopes for its dominance over mankind does not 
long first of all for unity among Christians? And of all movements 
toward unity what one seems so natural, so much in accordance with 
reason, and so full of promise, as the movement back from all the 
differences of opinion and of organization to which rival sects owe 
their existence, to the simplicity that is in Christ? Yet this very 
movement, entered upon by many with enthusiasm, seems now to 
be leading to new differences and disputes, and there is danger that 
the watchword, ‘“‘I am of Christ,” may again be uttered in a divisive 
spirit, over against tendencies that may still be characterized by the 
old party phrases, “I am of Peter,” “I am of Paul,’ “I am of Apollos.” 
There are those to whom the Christian religion is so far identical 
with the church that any return from the present to the past is excluded. 
“TI am of Peter,” the founder of the Christian church. There are 
those to whom Christianity means the divinity of Christ and the 
atoning significance of his death, so that to go back of the death and 
exaltation to the earthly life of Jesus means to go back from the gospel 
to its incomplete preparations. “I am of Paul,” the seer of the exalted 
Christ, the interpreter of the crucified one, the Christian theologian. 
There are those also who seek to be men of their own time, who 
attempt in each age to adopt the current knowledge and philosophy, 
and in its terms to restate the Christian truth, to interpret the world 
in accordance with the Christian principle. “I am of Apollos,” 
the Christian philosopher and man of letters. It is not my purpose 
directly to combat these various objections to the effort to return to 
Christ—those, for example, of Loisy, the Catholic; or of Kahler, the 
confessional theologian; or of Pfleiderer, the philosopher; or—most 
recently, and shall we say unexpectedly ?—those of Wellhausen, the 
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historian, who finds in the death of Jesus rather than in his life the 
most definite cause and explanation of the historical origin of Chris- 
tianity. I do not wish to controvert these objections, because every 
one of them is valid against some form of the movement to return to 
Jesus, and also because the proper motive and aim of that return is 
the recovery of a simpler and more rational form of Christianity, 
which will promote the unity of Christians and not create new divi- 
sions. -Certainly the movement back to Jesus should not be under- 
taken in a way to give offense, but rather to remove it. It should 
not erect new walls of partition, but should break the old walls down. 
It should not alienate but reconcile. So only can it be a true 
return to him whose mind is contained in the command that men 
love one another, and in the prayer that his disciples be one; to him 
who preached peace to near and far, and would have all, however 
they may differ, work together for the building-up of one holy temple 
in Christ, one spiritual habitation of God among men. If unity 
cannot in the end be promoted by this return, let us not attempt it. 
But, on the other hand, if the unity of Christians one with another, 
and of all good people under the Christian standard, is not to be 
furthered in this way, then what other way is left for the pursuit of 
this goal so much to be desired? If objections are valid against 
some forms in which the return to Christ has been urged, can it not 
still be so conceived and attempted that objections may fall away ? 
Is it not possible so to lift up the banner, “I am of Christ,” that all 
Christians shall at last be impelled to exclaim: “If you are of Christ, 
so also are we ?”’ 

The various criticisms of the movement back to Christ may per- 
haps be reduced to three: its impossibility as a historical task; its 
inadequacy, because the Christian gospel is not given in the words of 
Jesus, but only in his death; and its inconsistency with the principle 
of development. To these three criticisms, for each of which a strong 
argument can be made, the most effective reply would be a state- 
ment of the religious teachings of Jesus of such a sort that the criticisms 
would not apply to it, or be valid against it. Cannot such a state- 
ment be made? Is it not possible so to undertake the return to Jesus 
that it shall not make Christian faith depend on the necessarily 
uncertain results of historical research in the peculiarly difficult 
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region of gospel criticism? And then, in the things that may be 
accepted with confidence as teachings of Jesus, do we not find the 
gospel as well as a new law; the full gospel, and not only a stage 
preparatory to it? Perhaps Paul did not find the gospel in the 
earthly life and teachings of Jesus; but John, it would seem, did. 
Perhaps we may not be able to find our Christianity in the teachings 
of Jesus in just the way in which John found his there, yet we may 
follow his example and do in our way what he did in his, may see in 
the earthly Jesus the manifest grace as well as the truth of God. 
May not the third objection .also somehow vanish at sight of that 
which Jesus most surely taught? May we not find that a real return 
to him signifies, not a retrograde, but a forward movement; not any 
sort of bondage to a letter, but the liberty of the spirit ? 

What, then, did Jesus most surely teach? Leaving aside sources 
that are less secure and matters that are most in dispute, what are 
those things that the simple reader of the gospels finds, and that the 
critical student does not question? Perhaps we cannot do better 
than ask of Jesus the two questions which Professor James formulates 
as the questions about which different religions divide. All religions 
agree, he says, that there is something wrong about us as we natur- 
ally stand, and that we are saved from the wrongness by making 
proper connection with the higher powers. They differ as to the 
nature of the higher power, and as to the manner of our relation to it. 
What then, in the view of Jesus, is the name and nature of the divine 
help which may come to man’s aid, to reinforce his better against his 
worse nature, and to enable him to overcome the wrongness of the 
world? And then, how can man avail himself of this help; what 
relation exists or may exist between him and the divine helper? It 
is Professor James who says that these are the two questions we must 
ask if we would understand a man’s religion. I have not selected 
just these questions because it is easy to come to an agreement about 
‘ Jesus’ answer to them. It must be evident, however, that it is easy; 
that men can hardly go far apart in their interpretation of Jesus on 
these two points. And if these are the really important points about 
which we need to know his teaching in order to understand his religion, 
we may start upon our study with a favorable presumption, so far as 
the first of the three objections to our effort is concerned—the objec- 
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tion that we cannot return to Jesus because the recovery of his teach- 
ings is historically impossible. 

I. What, then, according to Jesus, is the divine power from which 
saving help comes to us in our efforts to overcome or escape the wrong 
that is in and about us, and to make the right prevail? The power 
is God, and the reign of God as Jesus knew it is not only in heaven, 
but here on earth, and not only in a future age, but already real and 
prevailing. Here and now Jesus saw and experienced the invisible 
but irresistible power of goodness. If it seemed small, it was speedily 
to grow to evident greatness. We can trust the presence and the 
power of the saving, healing forces of goodness here and now, and 
can work with them and leave them to work in confidence and hope, 
sowing our seed and watching the earth bring forth of itself blade 
and ear and grain. Nature should reveal to us the helpful and saving 
power of God in the world. It is he that feeds the birds and clothes 
the lily and the grass of the field. Without his thought no sparrow 
falls to the ground. The very hairs of our head are numbered. 

The best name of this God who thinks good and does good to the 
least of his children is ‘‘Father;’’ and the nature of his fatherhood is 
most manifest in his love for the most undeserving among his sons 
and in his joy in the recovery of the lost. The great difference between 
Jesus’ knowledge of God and that of his contemporaries was that 
they thought God a Father of the chosen nation, the righteous people, 
one who loved ‘those who loved him and should give, and in the end 
did give, his best gifts to those who best deserved his favor. That 
he did not always seem to do this, that the wicked sometimes pros- 
pered and the righteous suffered, was the great inconsistency, the great 
offense to faith which the Jews struggled to explain, for which they 
almost blamed God. The task of religion was, they thought, to 
deserve God’s favor and earn his help. The task of theology was 
to explain the frequent apparent failures of God to act in accord- 
ance with his nature and his pledge. 

Jesus, too, saw that God does not deal with men as they deserve; 
but he had a different explanation of this from any that the Jewish 
theologians had hit upon—an explanation that he found in human 
nature and in his own heart. Fathers do not give gifts to their chil- 
dren because they have earned them. They give because they love. 
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They are not less righteous because they do not give according to 
the measure of strict justice; for love knows another and better way 
than the legal to make righteousness prevail. What Jesus saw in 
God’s dealings with men was not the failure or the mysterious con- 
cealment of righteousness. He saw a wonderful forbearance, a suf- 
fering patience toward wrong, a non-resistance of evil, through which 
sin, even though for a time it increased, would yet at last be con- 
quered and brought to an end. That love was the motive and 
salvation the end of God’s forbearance toward evil Jesus knew 
because he saw love working in just this way to just this end in the 
human heart at its highest, and because he felt and knew its nature 
and its ways in himself. It is God’s way to give more than is deserved. 
It is his way to rejoice most in the recovery of the lost. Human life 
contains many illustrations of this, but the truest one is that which 
fatherhood furnishes. The father’s forbearance with sin, the father’s 
joy in the return of the lost son, reveal the inner nature of the power 
which bears with sin, that sin through its very excess may be brought 
to an end. The long-suffering of the divine love is the power of 
salvation. It is thus Jesus interpreted the fact, so trying and inex- 
plicable to the Jewish mind, that God’s gifts are freely given to all, 
that he makes his sun rise on evil and good, and sends rain on just 
and unjust. God does not love those only who love him. Far from 
showing a failure of justice or a limitation of power in God, this 
conduct reveals his highest quality and sets our highest ideal. 

II. This carries us over to Jesus’ answer to the second of our 
questions. How are men to avail themselves of the divine power 
that helps and saves them, and in what sort of relation to it do they 
stand? There are two sides of this matter. One is the evident 
infcrence that, if God like a father gives good gifts to us, we like chil- 
dren are to receive them with humility, gratitude, and trust. But 
there was in Jesus’ view another side not so evident. If God like a 
father gives help and blessing beyond desert and without reckoning 
to us, we as sons, godlike, must give, and so give, to others. The 
imitation of God, and of this quality in God, his forbearance toward 
sin, his undeserved and unrequited love, his desire to save and his 
joy in salvation, is the task of men. God’s love should call out this 
love in us; and, if it does not, if having freely received we do not 
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freely give, if having been forgiven much we will not forgive our 
fellows, then we lose the gift of God and ‘fail of salvation. For our 
imitation of God is not only his gift, but our duty. It is not only 
produced in us by him, but is also a condition without which we are 
incapable of receiving his loving work in us. We have no right to 
pray, “Forgive us our debts,” without adding, “as we forgive our 
debtors.” ‘Love your enemies,” Christ commanded, in contrast 
to that which was said to those of old, “‘that ye may become sons of 
your Father,” whose sun and rain are for evil and good alike. “Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

In Jesus’ own life we see what these two things mean—trustful, 
childlike worship of God, who gives us all according to our need, and 
an eager, sonlike imitation of God in his forgiving, long-suffering, 
and redeeming love. Of the first of these, the trust of Jesus in the 
saving help of God, we read but little, yet feel that we know much. 
From the temptation and its conquest at the beginning on to Geth- 
semane and its acceptance of the strange will of God, and the cross, 
we know that through all the soul of Jesus rested in constant trust 
and in prevailing peace upon the Eternal. But that of which we read 
most is Jesus’ imitation of God. This was conscious and purpose- 
ful, the law and gospel of his life. That which most distinguished 
Jesus’ life as a religious teacher, and in the eyes of other teachers 
most condemned it, was his free and:friendly association with pub- 
licans and sinners. It is hard for us to imagine how strange this 
seemed and what offense it gave. It was strange not only to phari- 
saical ideals, but to those of antiquity in general. It was in answer 
to complaints against this new way of his that Christ appealed to the 
human joy in the finding of the lost, and through this to the joy in 
heaven over the recovery of sinners. The example of God was his 
justification. 

But such an idea of God was as hard for the men of his time to 
accept as was such a manner of life. God was first of all the Holy 
One, apart from all that was unclean, and man, they thought, should 
separate himself from sinners. By many words Jesus sought to 
impart his own feeling, and to help men recognize in this the true 
nature of God. “The physician,” he said, when men first called his 
course in question, “does not go to the well, but to the sick; so I 
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come, not to the righteous, but to sinners.” But is the true religious 
life physician-like? It seemed self-evident to Jesus, and so it seems 
to us in the light of his life; but it was a wholly new ideal. That 
such was God’s mind toward men, and that we are to be like him in 
this, no one had clearly seen before. These poor, sinful, unshep- 
herded people, Jesus said, are both more needy and more ready to receive 
help than others. Their response is quickest. They love most 
because they have been forgiven most. The rich and well-fed do 
not come to the feast, but the poor flock in with eagerness. God 
would give to those who know their need and cry for mercy, not to 
those who recount their merits and claim his gifts. But more con- 
vincing, more revealing, than any words were the deeds of Jesus. 
The Pharisees who looked on from without could not confess that 
there was any godlikeness here; but the disciples—unassuming, 
common men—saw Jesus heal the sick and cast out demons and for- 
give sins, they saw the love in his face and the answering love in 
those to whom he ministered, and so they gradually believed and 
knew that such love was goodness itself and revealed the very God. 

How could they, how can we, say too high things of him who first 
saw this truth, and so spoke and lived it that, however we may fall 
short of it, we can no longer doubt or deny? He saw it in nature, in 
birds and flowers, and in common life; but no one could see it there 
who did not already know it in his inmost soul. There is the source 
of his faith; and so he is the source of our faith. We see that what 
he said of God is true of himself, and then we know it to be true 
of God. 

But the disciples’ calling was to be as their Master. What the 
Master’s own life interpreted and demonstrated—man’s twofold 
response to the fatherhood of God—that the disciples were to make 
their own. They too were to receive God’s gifts with childlike trust 
and thankfulness, and they were to become sons by likeness to the 
Father, and that most of all in self-denying ministry to others. This 
was the religion of Jesus; this his account of the way of salvation; and 
how full and free a salvation it was and is! Childlike trust in the 
Father saves us from that anxiety, which seemed to Jesus so serious a 
questioning of God’s fatherhood. One who cares for the grass and 
the sparrows will care for us. Anxiety has two roots, and both are cut 
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off by a real faith in the Father: one is too high a valuation of outer 
things, as if one’s life consisted in them; the other is the fear, the 
superstition let us call it, that the power that rules over what we call 
chance and fate is an indifferent or a malicious power. It is onlya 
step from anxiety to covetousness, from distrust of God to trust in 
riches. One fears for the things that money will buy, food and 
clothing, and looks to money to save him from his fear, putting it 
truly in the place of God as the savior from the ills and wrongs he 
most dreads. So that to Jesus covetousness seemed idolatry, for 
he put mammon over against God as the alternative object of man’s 
worship and service. Over against the fear of poverty and the love 
of riches Jesus urged the trustful worship of God. Nothing less 
can save men from this false fear and this false trust, so debasing to 
the spirit, so hostile to the higher life of man. 

The freedom of salvation, the graciousness of the message of 
_ Jesus, appears on this side of it, where God the Father is viewed as a 
giver of good gifts to his children. But his message has its side of 
severity also, and we meet that when we turn to his enforcement of 
the duty of likeness to God. The law of love is the beginning and 
end of that godlikeness which, if we would become sons, we must 
attain; and how severe a law is the law of love as Jesus urged it! 
“Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you, that you 
may become sons of your Father.” No teacher ever set a higher 
or harder ideal, and none ever urged it in a more uncompromising 
way. This is not a higher holiness for the few; it is the only way to 
sonship, the only way to God and life. It is this or nothing. Jesus 
will accept no substitute. It is all of this, and he will allow no half 
measures. That from which men are saved by this way is selfish- 
ness, and this is simply the proper name of sin. One who is not 
saved from this is not saved from the central wrong and dominating 
evil of the world; he is not saved at all. 

Let me try to suggest by way of reminder some of the things so 
easily remembered, so hardly obeyed, which Jesus found necessary to 
man’s imitation of God, to the fulfilment of the law of love. Of 
course, the first thing is a life of helpful, saving ministry to others. 
In a sense, indeed, this is last as well as first. One is to set about the 
hard task of saving himself, by forgetting himself in the self-denying 
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service of those who are in need. When Jesus first called the dis- 
ciples, he said to them: “Come after me and I will make you fishers 
of men.” He did not promise to serve them, but to teach them the 
art of service. He did not offer them salvation, but a chance to 
save others. He sent them forth to heal the sick, and help and save 
the poor and sinful. He was distressed when their faith failed before 
an evil power. His joy was great when some returned and said that 
the demons were subject to them. Then he knew that God’s salva- 
tion was sure, for others could do his work with him and after him. 

But if men are to serve and save their fellow-men, there must be 
no barrier between them; and how many and high the barriers were 
Jesus knew well. Barriers of sect and caste Jesus tried to avoid by 
choosing his followers, from among the common people; and by 
his own example he taught them not to shun the lowliest or the most 
despised. As we naturally receive children with welcoming good- 
will, without suspicion or prejudice, so should we—unnatural, alas, 
though it is—receive all. 

Religion cannot be allowed to stand in the way of the love and 
service of men. The sabbath law is not valid when it conflicts with 
the one law that it is right to save and not to destroy. The laws of 
purity must not check one’s foot or hand from helpful ministries. 
Still less can temple gifts or offerings excuse the neglect of the common 
obligations of humanity, or be given a place before one seeks recon- 
ciliation with the man whom he has wronged. 

There are many tempers and actions that raise barriers which 
contradict love and make true service impossible. Anger, impurity, 
untruthfulness, secrecy, the judging of one another, covetousness 
and jealousy, the desire to rule—Jesus pronounced stern judgment 
on them all; and how persistent they were and are! The most subtle 
and hard to reach was the last—ambition to rule. Because it seemed 
to be a Jew’s divine right to rule over the nations, and because this 
belonged to the very essence of the messianic hope, the disciples 
clung to it tenaciously. It was near the end of Jesus’ life when James 
and John asked for the first places in the coming kingdom; and per- 
haps nothing but Jesus’ death could have brought about some under- 
standing of the truth of his words that he that would be really first 
must suffer and serve, be last of all and minister of all. 
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Still further, a man may not only lose or limit the capacity for 
helpful service, but may even give actual offense and lead his fellows 
into sin. This contradiction of love called forth our Lord’s most 
terrible denunciations. What woes he uttered against those who 
would not enter into life themselves and prevented those who would 
from entering! With what passion he spoke of those who caused 
others to fall! ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” he could even say to 
Peter, when his words were a temptation. “It is impossible,” he 
said again, “but that occasions of stumbling should come, but woe 
unto him through whom they come. It were well for him if a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he were thrown into the sea, 
rather than that he should cause one of these little ones to stumble.” 

But there are not only obstacles to get out of the way and offenses 
to avoid, there are difficult positive graces to gain, if one would 
succeed at all in the imitation of God. Love cannot exist without 
service, but service can be undertaken without love, as a work to be 
done for its reward. So undertaken Jesus gives it no praise or 
promise. To have cast out demons and done mighty works was not 
a passport to the kingdom of heaven. The will of God is the decisive 
thing. God’s ministry has certain wonderful qualities which ours must 
have if we are to work out our title to sonship. Untiring forgiveness 
and patient forbearance are special marks of the divine love. They 
must be ours since they are God’s, and for the added reason that we 
are ourselves weak and faulty and have no ground for assumption. 
Not as judges must we offer help to our fellow-men; not saying, 
“Let me cast out the mote out of thine eye,” unconscious of the 
beam in our own. There must be no aggressiveness and violence. 
That is not love’s way and God’s way. We must often sow our seed 
and leave the result with the seed and the soil. Patience and faith 
are as needful in one who would save his fellows as energy and good- 
will. After all, it is God who saves; we only through him, in his 
name. Wisdom is needed too. To give pearls to swine is no more 
loving than it is wise. The new patch on the old garment, the new 
wine in the old wine-skins, all such rash and disastrous efforts at 
remedying the wrongs of men, love’s insight will avoid. Above all 
we must not resent and resist wrongs done to us. To do so would 
be to assert ourselves instead of forgetting ourselves; it would be to 
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open or widen a breach between us and another over which no help- 
ful ministry can pass; it would be ungodlike. Resistance to personal 
wrongs satisfies us, but by bearing them we may gain the wrong- 
doer. In many such words Jesus teaches the hard lesson of the con- 
quest of self. He does not try to make the lesson easy. The self- 
sacrifice must be full and free, so far as love requires it. To leave 
parents and friends, to renounce calling or property, may be demanded 
of some if they are to serve their fellow-men in love. Yet sacrifice 
for its own sake Jesus never valued; nor did he call men to a sorrow- 
ful service, for love does not wear the garb or have the heart of 
sorrow. 

When Jesus is enforcing the requirements of a godlike love, we 
feel, and should feel, that his ideal is too high for us. None is 
good save one, that is God. Who then can be saved? The answer 
of Jesus was: With men it is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible. All things are possible with God, and yet it is God who 
has made salvation impossible if it consists in man’s unhelped effort 
to lift himself up into the divine likeness. 

But is it, then, man’s unhelped effort after likeness to God that 
Jesus teaches? The expression is very un-Christlike, and suggests 
that we have in using it somehow slipped away from his meaning. 
He does, indeed, set the ideal high. None is good save God. Ye 
shall be perfect as your Father is perfect. But the ideal is love, 
and the love of God is not only over against us as an unattainable 
ideal; it is toward us as a giving and saving energy. We love because 
he first loved us. We do not save ourselves by loving, but God saves 
us by his love from our one great evil and wrong, an unloving and 
self-loving heart. He saves us by his love unto a love like his. So 
we come back again from the imitation of God’s love to a trustful 
acceptance of his love. 

The wonderful thing about Jesus’ teaching is this very inseparable, 
inevitable union in it of the highest, hardest ethical duty and the 
freest and most generous grace. Strive to enter in; many shall strive 
and shall not be able. Fear not, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom. We understand his thought best, not when 
we put it in formal theological propositions, which can never get 
beyond self-contradictory or wholly one-sided formulas, but when 
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we look at his own life, and when we look into our own hearts. True 
faith in God as Father unites in an inner harmony the recognition 
of him as a supreme law, and the experience of his gracious gifts of 
forgiveness and moral quickening. It is especially the experience 
of the divine love as a ruling power of love within us that contains 
the clue to this union of opposites that makes up the Christian reli- 
gion. Love is a force morally renewing and vitalizing, mighty in 
its effects, which cannot be found by searching, but which flows into 
the soul, as self-assertion and self-interest flow out; and this hap- 
pens only at the vision and before the presence of God the Father. 
Yet, though all is received, all is also achieved. We are not passive 
recipients of a gift. Jesus never discouraged, but always demanded 
our utmost moral effort. What he required can be called either the 
acceptance in humility and trust of a divine gift, or the manly under- 
taking with the whole heart of a divine commission. His promises 
are to the children, the meek, the trustful; but also no less to those, 
and only to those, who do the will of the Father in heaven. It is 
hard to put in words, without apparent contradiction, the significance 
of love as at once the law of life and the way of salvation. Even 
Jesus could put it only in paradoxes; but his life is not a paradox. 
There all is clear, harmonious, and convincing. And our own 
experience of the meaning of love lifts us above the sense of contra- 
diction. 

Love is indeed a law, and a high and hard one; no other is half 
so hard, but no other is hard at all if this is obeyed. The law of 
love is the only law that can put all stress on the disposition; for this 
disposition cannot remain inactive, cannot but put forth all manner 
of positive and useful activities. The law of love is the only law 
that can put all stress on deeds, for it cannot be obeyed in act unless 
it is first a thing of the heart. Deeds of true love are the only deeds 
that cannot be hypocritical or insincere. The law of love is the only 
law for whose fulfilment the reward of blessedness can be promised 
without danger that it will then be observed for the sake of the reward. 
For the law itself is a denial of selfishness, and one who obeys it for 
himself does not obey it at all. 

Most full of light and meaning is Jesus’ dealing with this question 
of reward. He states the great paradox: “Whosoever would save 
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his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake (in 
my way, for my cause) shall save it;” but he does not leave us with 
a paradox. “It is more blessed to give than to receive:” there is the 
solution of the enigma. The Jews obeyed their law for the sake of 
securing a part in the blessedness of the world to come; and this 
they called salvation. But the law of love is one that carries bles- 
sedness in it, and does not simply gain it as wages at the end. Indeed, 
the law of love not only brings joy in the obeying of it, but cannot be 
obeyed at all except by one who rejoices in it. It cannot be taken 
up as a burden; or if one approaches it so, resolving to deny himself 
and take up his cross, he finds the yoke easy and the burden light. 
Instead of a new labor harder than any other, he finds rest for his 
soul. Love is the deep source and unfailing spring of joy. One 
who has drunk of its waters will seek no other to quench his thirst. 
So in Jesus’ view, in contrast to Judaism and to much or most Chris- 
tianity, the way to salvation is already salvation itself. 

It is hard to state the moral demands of Jesus so that they shall 
not seem to mean an ascetic renunciation of self and of the world. 
But Jesus did not mean this. The very fact that he cared to heal 
disease proves it; still more the larger fact that he did not wish to 
save his disciples out of the world, but to save the world from evil. 
This is not the devil’s world, but God’s; and the proof of this fz.th 
is the fact that we men have the power to make it God’s world by our 
being and our doing in accordance with his will. “If I by the spirit 
of God cast out demons, then is the reign of God come upon you.” 
Yet Jesus taught no shallow optimism. He never denied the reality 
of evil and sin. That God is in his world, that the world as God 
made it is good, is proved by the fact that we can make it more and 
more good by working with God and for him. 

The difference between the self-denial that Jesus taught and 
asceticism is world-wide. Asceticism, however severe its chastise- 
ments and deprivations, is selfish after all, for it undertakes present 
austerities for the sake of a greater future happiness. But self- 
denial is the denial of self. It does not put a future before a present 
enjoyment, but it puts another’s good before our own. Such self- 
denial is not a denial of one’s true self; it is, even if unconsciously— 
better if unconsciously—a higher assertion of self, an assertion and 
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realization of the higher self, an act of larger freedom and greater 
joy. So, though Jesus would have us work for the help and salva- 
tion of others, we are working for ourselves at the same time, working 
out our own salvation. The sacrifice is justified by the gain. We 
have but sold what we had that we might buy a field that has a greater 
treasure in it, or a pearl of greater worth than all we now possess— 
as anyone would do. We have lost something of self only that we 
may find ourselves. Jesus dares to put the reward plainly before 
us, knowing that by the way of love we can work for the reward, and 
yet seek not our own. 

We do indeed gain our own by the way of love, but it is not only 
our own that we gain. Love is a joy that cannot be possessed in iso- 
lation; and the salvation that love effects means a perfect community 
as well as a perfected individual. If God helps us that we may 
help others, if Christ calls us to follow him that we may bring others 
to follow with us in the one way of joy, the way of loving ministry, 
then at last, and more and more, all will be serving one another, and 
a society not only of peace and happiness, but of mighty efficiency, 
must arise. Oneness of love does not mean oneness of talent and 
of task, a monotonous uniformity. - Jesus knew, and Paul, fully in 
his spirit, expressed the thought, that diversity of calling was the 
characteristic work of the unifying spirit of love. Mutual love can- 
not but encourage and increase the individual diversity which self- 
ishness too often represses, and must therefore lead to an ever richer 
and more varied human life, full of all kinds of activity and accom- 
plishment, all in harmony and all for the building up of the com- 
munity in righteousness and peace and joy. The principles of this 
larger salvation, this coming of God’s reign on earth, Jesus fully 
revealed. The responsibility for its realization, after all the cen- 
turies, still falls upon us. 

But the religion of Jesus looks and tends not only toward the goal 
of a society of men living together as brothers, each contributing in 
deed and character to the good of all; it looks and it tends also toward 
the goal of fellowship with God in the world to come. Jesus believed 
beyond doubt and without fear in a divine salvation, not only from 
sickness and sin, but from death. The life of love is an eternal 
life. The hope of heavenly blessedness Jesus set unmistakably before 
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us, and if he said little about it—or much indeed, but not many things 
—I think it must have been because to him the difference between 
the two worlds was not so great as to other men. The same God, the 
Father, is there as well as here, and therefore we need have no anx- 
ious fears for that morrow. The joy that rewards and blesses the 
ministry of love is here as well as there; it is more blessed to give 
than to receive; and no other joy than this that may now be ours can 
be set before us, for this is already such joy as there is in heaven, it 
is the joy of God. True we have much to hope for. What is ideally 
true now must then be fully actual. What we inwardly assent to, 
though it does not yet appear, must have, as it were, outward form 
and vindication. It is now true that if one would be greatest he 
must be least of all. Then the truth must be manifest; the first 
shall be last and the last first. It is now true that blessedness belongs 
to the poor in spirit, to the meek, to the merciful; the childlike are 
already the kings among men; God’s kingdom belongs to them; but 
then the lowly shall be exalted. Yet the nature of their glory must 
be then what it is now. We can have no higher hope than that love, 
which now remains often a law over against us, may become more 
and more fully a power within us, our true selves, so that we may be 
fitted for a freer, larger service, and so for a deeper and more divine joy. 

Shall we now close this review of things most certain in the 
teachings of Jesus, the things to which we may hope for a return 
in our own time, and that as a unifying and not a divisive movement 
in our Christianity, without asking what Jesus taught regarding 
himself and the significance of his own person, his life and death and 
exaltation and coming? We know what the beliefs of Paul and the 
earliest Christianity were in this direction, but we face grave diffi- 
culties when we seek to discover the thought of Jesus about himself. 
Opinions differ too widely for us to look for agreement here. The 
mighty spirit of the apostolic age has at this point created a barrier 
between us and the mind of Jesus which historians have not succeeded 
in breaking down. It was inevitable that the religion of the Father 
should become the religion of the Son. Just how far Jesus antici- 
pated and intended this we cannot say. That God intended it we 
cannot doubt, though there are forms of it which it is not too bold 
to say that God did not intend. Yet even in this difficult region 
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we can, I think, be reasonably sure of some things, and they are 
things that reconcile us to the remaining uncertainties. We may be 
sure that Jesus would not have men come only to him, but rather by 
him to the Father. We may be sure that he would not have them 
think that they are saved by him from God, from his wrath, or from 
his justice. We may be sure that he would not have us put his suf- 
fering in the place of our self-devotion, his cross in the place of ours, 
even though it is only his death that perfected and translated into a 
divine power his message of God’s fatherhood. We may be sure 
that he would not have the worship of him take the place or stand 
in the way of following in his steps, as he followed in the steps of his 
Father. 

Jesus was certainly conscious of having a true knowledge of God 
the Father, and gave himself up to living among men and for them 
the godlike life, which he knew, and knowing could not but love; or 
shall we say, which he loved,—such was his nature—and loving could 
not but know, strange and momentous though the knowledge was. 
What it meant we have seen—a life of self-sacrificing ministry unto 
death, not for reward, not in the measure of men’s merit, but for the 
joy of seeking and finding the lost, for the blessedness of blessing, 
for the very consciousness of oneness with the Father. What men 
must think of God Jesus told them in words and deeds. What they 
were to think of himself he seems to have left largely for them to 
decide after his departure from them. Failure and even perversity 
seem to attend the effort to uncover the thought of Jesus about him- 
self, as if we were on a wrong path even when we speak of the self- 
consciousness of one whose peculiarity among men was that in a 
true sense he was unconscious of self, conscious only of God and his 
love and of man and his need. The tempter had indeed tried to 
make him think of himself, but he had repelled him by thinking the 
more of God. Anxiety for bread and life, ambition for power, and 
all forms of self-concern, he had put from him because they were a 
denial of God. Men often tried to make him think of himself by 
praise and by blame, by high expectations and by misunderstanding 
and accusation. But he would not confuse the following of him 
and calling him Lord, with doing the will of God; and he would not 
put weight upon words spoken against him; it was God’s cause that 
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he could not hear maligned, God’s spirit which it was an unpar- 
donable sin to blaspheme. 

Jesus, we well know, is greater because he so humbled himself, 
and made himself of no reputation, and took upon himself the form 
of a servant. He is more our Savior because he so completely set 
forth God as our Savior. We can say the more of him because he 
said the less of himself. Our danger is not in too great trust in him, 
too high a faith, too adoring a worship. But Jesus was not pleased 
with those who followed him outwardly and called him Master, but 
did not do the will of the Father. Personal ministry, however natural 
as an offering of love, he did not seek and did not greatly prize. It 
was in a ministry like his own to others’ needs that he wished service 
from men. The worship that he could accept was offered, not to 
him, but to others in his name. To those who so followed in his 
way as he followed in the way of God he would say: “I was hungry, 
and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did 
it unto me.” 

In this region, then, where much is uncertain, may we not say at 
least this, that the teaching of Jesus is given no radically new direc- 
tion by what he said of himself; that his religion does not become 
something different because of the place of his person and death in 
it, but remains still just that which he made it by his words and 
deeds, and by the purpose and spirit of his life? It is because I 
wish in this essay to avoid, as far as possible, matters of controversy 
that I leave aside the questions—great though their interest is—con- 
cerning the value then and the value now of the interpretations of 
Christianity by Paul and by John. The indispensable worth of these 
interpretations for their times I do not myself question, and hence I 
would reverently recognize the hand of the divine providence in their 
production. The present value of the spirit that breathes through 
them, and that found in them for the time the most appropriate 
embodiment, we must rate very high indeed. But the valuations that 
different minds will put upon those great creations of religious experi- 
ence and reflection, the letters of Paul and the gospel and epistles of 
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John, are bound to go widely apart; and it is unfortunate to make our 
Christian religion rest on various foundations, and not on one corner- 
stone. It must surely be agreed that it is in the region we have 
more fully traversed that the surest things in our Christian founda- 
tions are to be found; and it will surely in the end be recognized that 
in these clearest teachings of Jesus we find what is newest, most 
characteristic, most fundamental in the Christian faith. 

That these are the surest things and most free from the charge 
of historical uncertainty scarcely needs to be argued. What Jesus 
thought and taught about himself, and what were the sources and 
what was the value of the thoughts of Paul and of John about him, 
we can make out, if at all, only by difficult historical researches and 
by careful reflection. We must restate and elaborate in words of 
our own, and each in his own way, the evidence of the documents 
on such questions. On the other hand, the teachings of Jesus which 
we have reviewed cannot be put in any other words so clear and 
strong, so self-evident and persuasive, as the words of Jesus in the 
gospels. The advantage of this fact is obvious, and the fact is added 
proof that we are on a path that may lead learned and unlearned, 
bond and free, in harmony toward one goal. 

But if the first objection, that of historical uncertainty, is not 
valid against this return to Christ, does it also escape the other objec- 
tions stated at the outset? The second was that the Christian gospel 
is not given in the teachings of Jesus, but only in his death and resur- 
rection. But the teachings of Jesus, we have found, do contain 
the gospel. His teachings are by no means only a new law, but 
reveal and impart no less the divine grace and salvation. If the 
Sermon on the Mount were only a law, the old and still current 
Jewish objection to it would be valid. It is, they tell us, not a prac- 
ticable law. It is ideal to the point of impossibility. To love one’s 
enemy is not a possible law. The highest and best law is the Old 
Testament precept not to do harm, but rather to do good to one’s 
enemies, To resist not evil, to turn the other cheek, is a precept of 
weakness or of fanaticism, and would be only disastrous in its results. 
The Jewish Golden Rule, “What thou hatest do to no one,” is a 
truer and more useful law than the positive formulation of it by Jesus. 
Now, it is true that the Jewish law can be embodied in statutes 
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and enforced by the courts, while that of Jesus cannot. It is only 
when we see that it is not in that sense a law that the law of Jesus 
justifies itself to reason and conscience. The teaching of Jesus is 
not law, but gospel. It is a revelation of the Father and a summons 
to sonship. His new law cannot be—was not meant to be—observed 
in the legal way, as a thing commanded, or with the legal motive, to 
secure a promised reward. His impracticable precepts were meant 
to create an atmosphere, to illustrate an attitude toward God and 
man and life. In spite of its triteness and the danger of cant in its 
use, we must constantly fall back upon the word “spirit,” in con- 
trast to “letter,”’ as the best expression for the character of his speech; 
and the spirit of his words, even when they have the form of com- 
mand, is full of grace and abounding in life. The gospel of the 
divine fatherhood, of forgiveness and newness of life, is fully given 
in the words of Jesus. That his death and resurrection were neces- 
sary in order to give power to his gospel, and send it forth conquering, 
may easily be believed; but it is more important to assent to its truth 
than to agree as to the means needed to make it prevail. 

One objection remains. The return to Christ, it is said, is incon- 
sistent with the principle of development, with that growth and 
change that are as essential to life in religion as in all things human. 
This objection relates to the yoke which it is feared the return to 
Christ will put upon the intellect, as the second objection was the 
fear of putting a yoke upon will and conduct. Here again the objec- 
tion would be valid if the return to Christ meant bondage to the letter 
of his words. But this would be no true return to him. What 
religion requires, and what we find when we draw near to Jesus, is 
not an intellectual definition of God and duty, but an experience 
that awakens in us our dulled sense of God, a person who calls forth 
in us a living trust and sends us forth upon our duty with a compelling 
motive and a glowing heart. It is vision and power, not knowledge 
and rule, that we need and find. If the return to Jesus means for 
us, not the knowledge that God is a Father, but the living realiza- 
tion that he is our Father and we his sons; if it means, not the 
declaration that love is the supreme law, but the experience of love 
as a power conquering sin, arming for service, sending us upon its 
own tasks with joy; then it will not be open to the charge that it 
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checks progress and restrains the onward movement of human 
thought and life. 

It is surely unnecessary to defend the return to Christ against 
those who declare that it means the obligation to adopt all the ideas 
which he may have shared with his age and which the progress of 
knowledge has left behind—ideas regarding the constitution of the 
world and the order of nature, the origin of the Old Testament 
books, and the course of Israel’s history; or even conceptions as to 
the time and mode of the future coming of the kingdom of God. 
There could be no more unpardonable perversity than that of one 
who could set forth the current ideas of Jesus’ time about angels 
and demons, about first things and last things, about history and 
sacred Scriptures; and then affirm that, since Jesus shared these 
views, they make up that teaching of his to which we are bidden to 
return. To all this it is enough to reply that it is not the science of 
Jesus, but his religion, to which a return is urged. It should not be 
too hard for us to apply such distinctions to the Bible, and even to 
the words of Jesus, as we make either consciously or instinctively, 
in our reading of other books, distinctions between form and sub- 
stance, between symbol and reality, between the temporary and the 
abiding, between the explanations of science and the value-judgments 
of religion. 

The truth of the gospel which Jesus taught does not depend on 
the fact that he taught it. Its power is indeed incomparably hight- 
ened by his example in life and death. For us its most convincing 
demonstration is its embodiment in him. But we ourselves are 
divinely taught to love one another. Our higher nature responds 
to a religion in which love is exalted and set upon the throne of God, 
and made for man that duty which is liberty as well as law. We 
need the Christ, not to overrule us against our nature, but to enable 
us to know our better selves and to trust our higher nature. We 
need him to enlist our purest emotions on the side of our highest 
ideals. We need him to call forth our enthusiasm for the reign of 
God and righteousness, to kindle our joy in self-denial. We are 
not in danger of putting too strongly our need of his primacy and 
leadership, of his example and command. We need him as the 
revealer of God and of eternal life, although what he reveals lies 
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hidden in the depths of our own heart. We need him as redeemer, 
although the redemption he brings is God’s eternal redemption, 
proceeding out of his unchanging nature. 

May we not say, then, that it is only against misconceived efforts 
to return to Christ that objections have force? It is God whom 
Christ revealed, whose will he declared and did. To the vision of 
God, to obedient, trustful, communion with God, to the oneness of 
love with God, to eternal life with God, he would show his disciples 
the way. The only right ground on which the summons to return to 
Christ can rest, is the conviction that we may still best return to God 
through him. And those who seek and find God in Christ will not 
find the way blocked by historical difficulties. They will not find that 
he is unable to lead them all the way to God, nor will they find that 
the God to whom he leads them is one whose greater works are in 
the past. The God of Jesus Christ is one who works even until 
now; one who not only was, but is and is to come. 





AFRICA AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN LATIN 
LITERATURE 


REV. PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 
Princeton, N. J. 


In bringing his sketch of the African provinces to a close, Theodore 
Mommsen magnifies their significance for the history of Christianity. 
He represents the part played by Africa in the development of Chris- 
tianity as very distinctly a leading one. He even seems to intimate 
that it was in and through Africa that Christianity received its char- 
acter as a world-religion: it had its origin, no doubt, in Syria, but it 
was only through the translation in Africa of its sacred books into the 
popular language of the world-empire that it was given a world-wide 
mission.‘ There is some exaggeration here; and were the meaning 
that the universality of Christianity was a contribution to it of North 
Africa, the exaggeration would be gross. To Christianity, as to the 
leaven with which its author compared it, expansion belongs as an 
inherent quality; and the instrumentalities by which its dissemina- 
tion was accomplished lay at its hand apart from any gift which North 
Africa could bestow upon it. With far more insight, though without 
the advantage of writing after the event, the author of the Book of 
Acts points to its establishment in the imperial city as giving the 
promise of its extension throughout the world. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of such an exaggeration is a striking 
indication of the great part which was actually played by North 
Africa in the history of Christianity. In Africa rather than in Rome 
the roots of Latin Christianity are actually set. It is from African 
soil, enriched by African intellect, watered by African blood, that the 
tree of western Christianity has grown up until it has become a resting- 
place for all the nations of the earth. If we abjure speculation upon 
what might have been on this or that supposition, and give atten- 
tion purely to what actually has been and is, we must needs confess 
that there is a true sense in which North Africa is the mother of us 


1Rémische Geschichte, Vol. V (2d ed.), p. 657; English translation, Vol. II, p. 373. 
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all. Christianity is what it is today, in all its fruitful branches at 
least, because of what North Africa was a millennium and a half ago, 
and because of what was done and thought and felt there. The very 
language in which it still defines its doctrines and gives expression 
to its devotion is of African origin; and the doctrines and aspirations 
themselves bear ineffaceably impressed upon their very substance 
the African stamp. 

The great part played by North Africa in fixing the type of western 
Christianity was of course no mysterious accident, It was the natural 
result of the dominating influence of Africa in the Roman world? 
throughout the period when Christianity was establishing itself in 
the West and fitting itself for its world-wide mission. This domi- 
nating influence was manifested in every sphere of life and was fairly 
symbolized by the ascension of sons of Africa to the imperial throne— 
not merely in such shadows as Didius Julianus and Albinus, Mac- 
rinus, Aemilianus, and Memorius, but in a founder of a dynasty like 
Septimius Severus. The senate is spoken of by Fronto? as in his 
day crowded with Africans, and at the same period the consulate 
appeared almost their peculiar possession.4 It was, however, in 
the domain of the intellectual life that African dominance had become 
most apparent.s The eagerness with which letters were cultivated 
in the country of the Atlas, from the earliest days of the settlement of 
the provinces, is attested by the allusions which Roman writers make 
to the African taste for books and oratory. Horace tells us® that 
whenever the first vogue of a poem was over in Rome, the booksellers 
had but to pack off “the remainders” to Ilerda or Utica; the Spaniard 
and African took them up with avidity. Similarly Juvenal, despair- 
ing of Rome where employment went by favor, advises barristers who 
had brains to sell, to betake themselves to Gaul, or “rather,” says he, 

2 Cf. Gregorovius, Hadrian, English translation, p. go. 
3 Epist. ad amic., ii (p. 201, ed. Naber; p. 214 ed. Niebuhr). 
4Cf. Monceaux, Les Ajricains, p. 347. 


s‘“The Roman province of Africa had for centuries taken a leading place in the 
literature of the imperial period; and from Hadrian to the beginning of the third cen- 
tury it had set the fashion even for Italy.”—Norden, in Hinneberg’s Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, volume on “Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache” 
(1900), pp. 38 f. 

6 Epist., i, 20, 13. 
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to “Africa, that nurse of advocates.”’? The term he employs may 
bear a tinge of contempt in it, like Carlyle’s “gentleman of the attor- 
ney species;” but the fact attested is that the art of speech and the 
science of pleading were cultivated in Africa with especial zeal and 
met there with their appropriate reward. Such assiduity in the pur- 
suit of letters could not fail to bear fruit; and after awhile, when 
Latin literature was languishing in Rome, it was from Africa that new 
life came flowing in. 

There is a somewhat remote sense, indeed, in which Africa may be 
said to have been midwife to the birth of all Latin literature worthy 
of the name. It was certainly to the stimulus given to the national 
life by the Punic wars that the first great impulse to write in Latin 
must be traced. But the only direct contribution of Carthage to 
that flowering of undefiled Latinity—the elegant and even exquisite 
Terence, whose delicate handling of the language became the model 
and despair of all subsequent stylists—was of course only one of those 
remarkable accidents with which the history of letters is filled. Mean- 
while this primary impulse, having blossomed in the great republic 
and fruited in the Augustan age, had in the early years of the Chris- 
tian era run hopelessly to seed. Rome was once more, so far as 
literature was concerned, a Greek city; and continued life was infused 
into specifically Latin literature only by fresh sap flowing in from the 
provinces. The language of culture in Africa too was at this epoch 
chiefly Greek.° The extensive compilations of King Juba, whose 
half-century’s reign centers at the birth of Christ, were made in that 
language. Cornutus, Fronto, Apuleius, Tertullian, the Emperor 
Severus, all'were Greek as well as Latin authors. There is extant 
even a single piece of Apuleius, composed partly in Greek and partly 
in Latin. Something similar occurs in the Passion of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, which has come down to us in both Greek and Latin, leav- 
ing the scholars divided as to which form is original, many holding 

7 Sat., vii, 147-49: nutricula causidicorum Africa. 

8 Cf. Simcox, Latin Literature, Vol. I, p. 11. 


9 Monceaux (Histoire littéraire de l Afrique chrétienne, Vol. 1, p. 51) would bid us 
be cautious lest we overstate this. Cf. also Norden, in Hinneberg, as cited, p. 376; and 
Leclercq, L’ Afrique chrétienne, Vol. 1, pp. 90 f. On the general subject of the use of 
Greek in the West, see Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, etc., Vol. I, pp. 19, 
20, n. 1; Vol. II, pp. 380, 381; and for Africa, Vol. II, p. 412. 
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that both are original,'° or that parts of the original were in each 
tongue." But the traditions of Greek culture were already slowly 
dying out in Africa, as indeed this bilingual habit itself testifies. 
While lettered Rome remained still essentially Greek, a vigorous 
Latin literature was already growing up at Carthage. It was not 
yet quite ready, however, to enter upon its wider career.*? 

African rhetors and jurisconsults had begun to invade Rome, no 
doubt, from the days of the Caesars. Lucius Annaeus Cornutus of 
Leptis, for example, taught the Stoic philosophy at Rome under 
Claudius and Nero, and earned the loving admiration of pupils like 
Lucan, and above all Persius, whose panegyrics of his dear master 
quite touch the stars.73 Shortly afterward his fellow-countryman, 
the rhetorician Septimius Severus, won equal affection and praise 
from pupils as well worth having, such as Statius and Martial. He 
is said to have acquired a perfection in the use of the Latin tongue 
(as it was spoken in Rome—that “native speech of the Quirites” which 
Apuleius professes to have found beyond his reach),*4 to which his 
imperial descendants could never attain. At least Statius declares 
of the rhetorician that no one would have believed he had drawn 
his origin from barbarous Leptis or had passed his youth away from 
the collines of Romulus, and greets him as an Italian of the Italians, 
to whose appearance and speech, or even mental habits, clung not 
the least taint of provincial ways."5 It is recorded of the emperor, 
on the other hand, that he never learned to speak Latin without a 
strong Punic accent, and of his sister that, when she came to visit 
him at Rome, he was constrained to send her back to Leptis because 
of the mortification her abominable Latinity caused him.*° Only a 
little later the place that had been filled by Severus was occupied by 
another African, P. Annius Florus, a man of apparently indefinitely 


10 Hilgenfeld, von Gebhardt, Harnack (1893). 

1t Monceaux, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 83. 

12 Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Vol. II, pp. 594, 597- 

13 Cf. Oldsmith, The Religion of Plutarch, p. 53. 

14 At the beginning of the Metamorphoses (the Quiritium indigenam sermonem). 


ts Sil., iv, 5, 45: Non sermo poenus, non habitus tibi, | Externa non mens: Italus, 
Ttalus. 


16 Spartianus, Sever., 15 and 19. 
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less genius, but of no less lofty reputation. The combined careers 
of these celebrated teachers cover the period from Claudius to Hadrian; 
and meanwhile the Africans had conquered for themselves also the 
leading place in the more serious study of law. Hadrian’s great 
jurist, Salvius Julianus, the author of “the perpetual edict,” was 
from Hadrumetum; the high tradition which he established was 
carried on by his pupil, Sextus Caecilius Africanus, likewise an African; 
while he found no unworthy rival in Pactumeius Clemens from 
Cirta,*? 

All this was, however, but the prelude of what was to come. The 
real hegemony of Africa in Latin letters begins only in the second 
third of the second Christian century. It was from Spain, not from 
Africa, that in the first Christian age new life flowed in to invigorate 
the languishing stem of Latin literature. Seneca, Lucan, Tacitus, 
Martial—these are all Spanish names; and the whole literature of 
the period bears the stamp of the Spanish character. But as the 
middle of the second century approaches, the supremacy passes 
finally from Spain, and what to the Roman ear seemed the séridor 
punicus*® began to fill the world. No name of the first repute, it 
must be confessed, adorns the annals of secular Latin literature under 
the sway of African influence; it is a period of literary decay. At 
the opening of the period the chief writers that meet the eye are Cor- 
nelius Fronto, the tutor and friend of Marcus Aurelius, and Sulpitius 
Apollinaris, the grammarian, about whom gathered a crowd of 
fellow-Africans, among them perhaps Aulus Gellius himself, while 
off in Carthage Apuleius was introducing a new genre in literary 
form. Its single poet worthy of the name, Dracontius, sings the swan- 
song of the African influence at the end of the period, at the court of 
the Vandals. Mommsen reproaches it with not having produced 
throughout the whole of its dominance “a single poet deserving to 
be remembered,”*® and its prose tradition was but little higher. The 
only great poet of the age—Claudian—was, like the African Terence 


17 Cf. Monceaux, Les Africains, pp. 74, 345, 346. 

18 The phrase is Jerome’s (Epist., 130, 5), but he refers by it to the voice and 
speech, not to a literary manner. On “African Latin” cf. F. Skotch in Hinneberg, as 
cited, pp. 433, 434- 

19 Roman Provinces, E. T. Vol. II, p. 373- 
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of an earlier time, one of those happy accidents, sprung from other 
blood and formed in other molds. The most important prose- 
writer of the age—Ammonius Marcianus—was also Greek in origin. 
The mass of writers who jostle each other through these years were 
mostly ‘‘schoolmasters turned authors,” over all whose work the 
“‘trail of scholasticism” runs; rhetors who, though become writers, 
still mouthed it in their pages with balanced cadences and elaborately 
constructed rhythms, in which the sense too often was neglected in 
straining after effects of sound. It is thus not a very attractive litera- 
ture which Africa contributed to the secular Latin world. But for 
a period of at least two centuries it constituted all the Latin literature 
that existed; and throughout this whole period it not only flourished 
luxuriantly, but commanded the unbounded admiration of men. 
To those who lived under its spell it did not suffer in comparison 
with the literature of the Augustan age itself. Septimius Severus 
may have made it the reproach of his rival aspirant to the purple 
(Clodius Albinus, an African like himself—and like Apuleius) that 
he found in the Golden Ass his favorite reading;?° but this suggests 
an exceptional, perhaps not even an honest, judgment. The men of 
the time sincerely admired the literature of the time and felt them- 
selves living in the heyday of literary art. Carthage seemed to them 
to have earned a right to the title of second mother of Latin letters, 
Even Augustine, with the utmost naiveté, declares that the two cities, 
Rome and Carthage, stand side by side as sources of the stream of 
Latin letters.2* The bad poets of the day looked upon one another 
as touching the summit of literary accomplishment. ‘This at least is 
certain, Luxorius,”’ said one to another with charming directness, “ you 
have outdone all the ancients.”** In one of his delightful letters,?3 
Apollinaris Sidonius tells us that, if a manuscript were found lying by 
a lady’s chair, it was pretty sure to prove to be a treatise on religion; 
if by a gentleman’s, on eloquence. He adds: “I do not forget that 
there are some writings of equal literary excellence in both branches, 


20 Capitol., Vita Albini, 12 (cf. Boisier, L’Afrique romaine, p. 241). 

at Ep., 118, 9, near end (Migne, XXXIII, 468). Cf. Norden, Kunstprosa, Vol. 
II, 592; Crutwell, Latin Literature, p. 546. 

22 Anthologie (Riese), 87: certum est, Luxori, priscos te vincere. 

23 ii, 9; cf. Hodgkin, Italy and its Invaders, Ed. 1, 1880, Vol. I, p. 319. 
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that Augustine may be paired off against Varro, and Prudentius 
against Horace.” Here, to be sure, we are introduced to the great 
Christian writers who adorned the time; and into their writings a new 
life had been infused, by virtue of which a really great literature was 
produced under African influence. But the main point is neverthe- 
less illustrated: the characteristics of the literature of the age were 
the characteristics of the age, and the men of the age found themselves 
expressed in it and sincerely admired it. 

It was in the midst of this period of African dominance that 
Christianity began to find a voice for itself in a western tongue. In 
its earliest stages western Christianity had been Greek. With the 
single exception of that of the African Victor (188 or 189-99), the 
names of all the Roman bishops up to the death of Callistus in 223 
are Greek. The earliest Christian writers in the West wrote in 
Greek—Clement, Hermas, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and their contem- 
poraries. The change came so swiftly that it can scarcely be spoken 
of as a transition, and the change was wrought at the hands of the 
Africans. Latin Christian literature burst upon the world with the 
suddenness of a tropical sunrise in the burning tracts of Tertullian. 
Jerome tells us, to be sure, that before Tertullian, Victor and Apol- 
lonius wrote in Latin. Such exceptions, even were they substantiated, 
would only prove the rule. Jerome, however, seems to be in error 
as regards Apollonius; and the literary product of Victor, who was 
himself an African, was in any case insignificant. The learned 
world was startled a few years ago, it is true, by the suggestion that 
an interesting tract, Against Gamblers, which has been preserved 
among the works of Cyprian, was really the composition of Victor, 
and in that case probably the earliest Christian Latin writing which has 
come down to us. The suggestion has not, however, been verified; 
the tract seems pretty clearly post-Cyprianic in date, and although 
its provenience cannot be said to be determined with equal certainty, 
it may very well be African in origin.** A much more striking 
exception would be furnished by the Octavius of Minucius Felix, who 
also was an African, could we suppose it, as many do, to have been 
produced during the lifetime of Fronto, say about 181 a.p. This 


24 Harnack (Chronologie, Vol. II, pp. 370-87) now allows its post-Cyprianic origin, 
but still holds it to be Roman. 
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much-admired tract is written with all of Fronto’s “virtuosity” in 
the handling of the Latin language, and is crowded with archaisms, 
bookish allusions to the poets—Vergil, Horace, Lucretius—and 
reminiscences of the old Greek and Latin Sophists. Its true char- 
acter is given it, however, by its skill in the new sophistical artifices 
which characterize all the literature of the African period, and which 
it never relaxes even in the warmest glow of its Christian indignation. 
It certainly would fitly enough stand at the head of that series of 
great but somewhat artificially written Christian writings which are 
the glory of the Latin literature of the African period, of which it 
would be an unworthy example only in its somewhat traditional 
contents and its undeveloped theology. But every internal considera- 
tion justifies Jerome’s assignment of its origin to a period later than 
Tertullian.25 In whatever way such questions may be settled, how- 
ever, in any event the great stream of Christian Latin literature takes 
its rise in the height of the African influence, and in any event from 
apparently African-born writers; and thus in any event it must be 
accounted the gift of Africa to the world. If we see its rise, as 
apparently we must, in Tertullian, we add merely that this Christian 
African literature not only rose out of African influences and through 
African-born agents, but sprang up also on African soil. 

From the end of the second century Christianity was the ferment 
of all cultural and literary development, and the poverty in great 
names of the secular literature of the period is offset by the richness 
in them of the Christian literature, from its very origin. For the 
stream of Christian Latin literature does not begin as a little rivulet 
which only gradually grows to a river; it bursts out at its source as a 
great flood, Its earliest examples set for it at once the highest of 
traditions. Their authors were of course, however, men of their times, 
imbued with the literary taste of their times. There are exceptions 
among them, no doubt, as there are exceptions among the secular 
writers of the period. Lactantius is a shining exception. The noble 
calmness of his truly classical Latinity knows no rival in the literary 
product of his day, whether in Christian or heathen circles.*° Hilary 
of Poictiers is an equally shining exception; and indeed the writers 

25 So Massebieau, Monceaux, Neumann, Funk, Harnack. 

26Cf. Norden, Kunstprosa, Vol. II, p. 582. 
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of Aquitaine at large were justly famous for their command of the 
“Roman speech.” No Latin of any age is superior in chaste elegance 
to that of Hilary at his best.27_ But, taken as a whole, the same false 
taste ruled the great Christian which ruled the small heathen writers of 
the age. The finically embroidered diction which had been introduced 
by the Greek Sophists, Gorgias, Hegesias, Himerios—the so-called 
Asianism or * new rhetoric” —had conquered also the Latin world.?® 
As it has been pungently expressed,?° the reigning canon of beauty in 
style had become that “article of faith of all barbarism, that a man 
must tattoo himself in order to be handsome.” Apuleius remains, 
of course, the supreme example. In him an incredible bombast 
unites with a painful fastidiousness: alliterations, paronomasiae, 
assonances, homoioteleuta, balanced clauses, rhythmic terminations, 
and rhymed endings, simply riot through his pages, in which, as it has 
been justly said, ‘‘a style celebrates its orgies which has degenerated 
into a mere bacchanalian dance of phonetics.”’3° But it was not for 
nothing that the great Christian writers of the African period had 
all been rhetors before they became theologians, and had received 
their rhetorical training in the “new style.” There is nothing 
in the way of virtuosity in the use of language in Apuleius which 
may not, without much searching, be matched in Tertullian. All 
the fiery impetuosity of that ardens vir did not carry him beyond 
the fashionable artifices; and at his worst—his contemporaries would 
have said at his best—his style is indistinguishable from that of 
Apuleius. The same is true, each in his measure, of all the other 
authors of the period. It is true of Minucius Felix and Cyprian, 
though of course the graceful elegance native to the one, and the 
unctious suavity of the other,3* modify their use of the rhetorical 
devices common to all. It is true of Ambrose and of the Gallic 
writers who adorn the age at a little later time. It is true even of 
Jerome, whose taste was markedly pure and who knew how to recog- 
nize the “Asian tumor” in others, and unsparingly ridiculed the 
contemporary fashion. Augustine himself, who even in the matter 


27 Ibid., p. 583. 29 By Bernays. 

28 Tbid., p. 587. 3° Norden, Joc. cit. 

3t Beatus Cyprianus, says Cassiodorus, velut oleum decurrens in 
Norden says he is the first Latin writer who has unction. 
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of style towers so much above his age as almost to redeem it, never- 
theless never emancipates himself from the traditions of his rhetorical 
school. In his greater works, where the gravity of the matter absorbs 
his attention, the wretched artifices, especially word-plays,3? which 
constitute the signature of the “new style,” may retire somewhat into 
the background, But they are absent from none of his composi- 
tions, and in his more popular pieces, where he is most at his ease 
and is thinking more of the effect he is producing, they obtrude 
themselves in painful abundance. He knew well enough the beauty 
of simplicity, but, as he himself would have said, facilius est errorem 
definere quam finere. His pages are studded with such turns of speech 
as cetera onerant, non honorant;33dic ‘“‘habeo,’ ’ sed “ab e0;”34 0 munde 
immunde;35 est enim severitas quasi saeva veritas.3° If Apuleius can 
scarcely be opened without exposing the most astonishing examples 
of elaborate trifling with sequences of sound, and in the matter of 
balanced clauses and rhyming endings at least—“‘the sprightly dance 
of the Asian cola,” as it has been calleds7—Tertullian even surpasses 
Apuleius, and Augustine will provide us with examples of precisely the 
same artifices of which we must at least acknowledge that Apuleius 
and Tertullian might have envied him them. Apuleius may give 
us such sequences as this: 
aut ara floribus redimita, 


aut quercus cornibus onerata, 
aut fagus pellibus coronata. 


Tertullian may provide us with untold numbers such as this: 
tot pernicies 
quot et species, 
tot dolores 
quot et colores;3® 


or, taking a wider sweep, as this: 


quam nec nationibus comparaverat, 
ne consuetudine deputaretur, 


32 Cf. Hoppe, Syntax und Stil des Tertullians, p. 149: “Augustine makes use of 
all the artificial devices which Tertullian employs, and of the ‘play on words’ in even 
greater measure than Tertullian.” 

33 Sermo, 85, 5: his silent in Augustine’s mouth. 

34 Sermo, 94, 14. 38 Sermo, 105, 6. 36 Sermo, 171, §.- 

37 Usener: der rasche Tanz asianischer Kola. 38 Scorp., I. 
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quam absens judicarat 
ne spatium reus lucaretur, 

quam advocata etiam domini virtute damnaverat, 
ne humana sententia videretur.39 


But it is Augustine who writes, almost as if by force of habit, thus: 


eo nascente superi novo honore claruerunt, 
quo moriente inferi novo timore tremuerunt, 
quo resurgente discipuli novo amore exarserunt, 
quo ascendente coeli novo obsequio patuerunt.4° 


Such flowers of speech, with their elaborate assonance, balance, 
rhythm, and rhyme, cannot, of course, be transplanted into other 
tongues. Take, however, only the one item of rhyme, and how would 
it sound in English prose to be constantly tripping upon passages 
like this: “‘When He was born, to heaven a new honor was given; 
when away he was torn, all hell with new terror was riven; when He 
arose, the disciples with new love were affected; when He ascended, 
the angels were to new service subjected” ?4" It strikes us with a 
shock to observe that the very martyrs in the mines cannot return their 
thanks for supplies sent by charity to their necessities without lapsing 
into the literary preciosity of the times.*? 


Despite their common preoccupation with such rhetorical devices, 
however, the greatest possible difference in tone and spirit obtains 
between the heathen and Christian writers of the period. In the 


39 Pud., 14 fin. Many other examples are given by Hoppe, op. cit., p.166. 

4° Sermo, 199, 2, ad fin. (Migne, XXXVIII, 1028). Norden, Kunstprosa, adduces 
other examples. 

4t English Euphuism (like, no doubt, Spanish Guevaraism before it) which, as 
Mr.Morley (English Writers, Vol. VIII, pp. 316 f.) points out, was “‘an outcome of the 
revival of the study of Demosthenes and Cicero, and of the Greek and Latin works 
upon the art of speaking,’”’ can scarcely be looked upon as anything else than a revival 
of Asianism. John Lyly would not be inaptly described as an English Apuleius; 
and Dr. Landmann’s description of his style would stand very well for a characteriza- 
tion of that of Apuleius: ‘‘a peculiar combination of antithesis with alliteration, asson- 
ance, rhyme, and play upon words, a love for the conformity and correspondence of 
paralled sentences, and a tendency to accumulate rhetorical figures, such as climax, 
the rhetorical question,’’etc. (Der Euphuismus, etc., Giessen, 1881). Some interesting 
remarks on what may similarly be thought “‘the Asian rhetoric” in Arabic prose—the 
so-called Al Saj’a or Al-Badi’a—may be found in Lady Burton’s edition of R. F. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, I, xiv; V1,338. 

42Cyprian’s letters, Ep. 77, 3. 
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case of the one this bizarre rhetoric entered into—or, perhaps we may 
say, constituted—the very essence of their work; they wrote in a true 
sense for its sake. In the case of the other, it was a mere accident 
of form, marring the dignity of their presentation indeed, but never 
concealing the earnestness of their purpose, or destroying the vigor 
or inherent eloquence of their product. In other words, Latin litera- 
ture was fast sinking to the level of a mere rhetorical exercise when 
Christianity entered in with regenerating breath and once more 
recalled it to serious concernment with the matter of discourse. We 
may perceive the revolution even in the brutal pages of Arnobius, or 
perhaps we may more pungently say even in the polished periods of 
Minucius Felix.. We do not need to go beyond Tertullian, however, 
to observe the whole contrast in its most striking manifestation. We 
have noted how deeply imbued Tertullian was with the artificial 
rhetoric of the day. His treatise on The Manile, for example, almost 
outdoes Apuleius himself and has been described as simply “an 
oratorical debauch in which are prodigally expended all the resources 
of rhetorical invention.’’4? Nevertheless, Tertullian never made 
rhetorical effect his chief object in writing, nor was the machinery 
of rhetorical artifice, however freely employed, ever permitted to put 
shackles upon either his thought or his passion. He even speaks 
shamefacedly of lapses into rhetorical devices as unfitting in the 
bearers of such a message as Christians had committed to them, and 
due merely to the exigences of debate. “We rhetoricise, just as we 
philosophize,” he says, “only on the provocation of the heretics.’’4s 
Despite its frequent artificiality of form, accordingly, his speech 
remained ever a speech of flame, and before the intense energy of his 
expression the rhetorical framework continually gives way. It has 
been justly pointed out*4 that the Latin language was never carried to 
a higher pitch of passionate expression, or made the vehicle of a 
fuller, richer, or more poignant emotional life, than in the hands of 
this most subjective and individual of all Latin writers. He strains 
the capacity of the language to the breaking-point in his determination 


42 Boissier, L’ Afrique romaine, 259. 


43 De res. carn., 5: ita nos rhetoricari quoque provocant heretici, sicut etiam philo- 
sophari. 


44 Norden, Kunstprosa, Vol. II, pp. 610, 611; cf. Hoppe, op. cit., p. 2. 
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to give full vent to the intensity of his feelings. With the utmost 
license he coins new words, imposes new senses upon old ones, crowds 
Latin forms into Greek idioms, elevates, intensifies the implications 
of terms and constructions alike—until there emerges from his hands 
what is really a new tongue, that Christian Latin of which he more 
than any other single author is the creator.45 It was a veritable 
miracle that he wrought, and we need not wonder that it was not 
accomplished without some violence and recklessness. Ina period of 
decadence the Latin tongue acquired in the hands of this linguistic 
genius a power of adaptation in giving expression to ideas hitherto 
unknown to it, such as it scarcely was able to exhibit in its most flexible 
period, when Cicero sought to popularize in it the Greek philosophy.*° 

Speaking broadly, Christian literature differentiated itself from 
the heathen, indeed, precisely as the literature of content from the 
literature of form. The heathen literature of the time was ruled 
by the maxim of art for art’s sake. The maxim of the Christians 
was truth for truth’s sake. In theory at least, the Christians were 
ready to carry their distinctive principle, indeed, to absurd extremes. 
From the first they defended the proposition that a sober and homely 
dress alone comported with the great truths they had to communicate; 
and they professed fear lest the meretricious charms of form should 
distract attention from the tremendous import of the matter. Here 
too the only suitable adornment seemed to them to be the inner 
adornment inherent in the beauty of naked truth. It was their con- 
stant contention, therefore, as Gregory the Great expresses it in his 
unmeasured way,*? that it were an indecency to straiten the words 
of the heavenly oracle even under the rules of Donatus. Like the 
Master himself, they urged, the message should be without form or 
comeliness. So fanatical a theory, of course, could not be reduced 
to practice; and they who gave it its most extreme expression, like 
Gregory the Great himself—whose whole rhetorical form is cast in 


4s Cf. Harnack, Chronologie, Vol. I, p. 667, and Norden in Hinneberg, p. 389. 
The latter says : ‘‘ His style is without moderation like his nature; he breaks through 
the traditional forms instead of adjusting himself to them; but it is just in this that 
his greatness lies in this sphere too; he was the creator of a Latin ecclesiastical lan- 
guage.” 

46So Hoppe, op. cit., p. 2. 

47 Moral., praef. I. 
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the Asian mold—were the last to attempt to put it into practice. 
Men wrote, if they wrote at all, to be read; and to be read they needed 
to write more or less in accordance with the canons of the art they 
affected to despise. At first, no doubt, a real simplicity of speech 
came naturally to the lips of Christians. The writers of the New 
Testament and the Apostolic Fathers are comparatively innocent of 
conscious rhetorical art,4* and the popular sermons, particularly in the 
West, preserved for a considerable period more or less reminiscence 
of this early relative stylelessness. But already the Apologists, 
addressing heathen rather than Christian readers, began inevitably 
to write more after the fashion in vogue among the heathen. After 
them the barriers were broken down; and every device known to 
heathen rhetorical art became the ordinary medium of expression 
for Christians also. ‘These unmeasured expressions of contempt for 
form which characterize the whole series of Christian writers must 
be read, therefore, only as a natural reaction of mind against the 
equally unmeasured riot of rhetoric which marked the times. And 
the reaction went only far enough to supply a much-needed correc- 
tive of the rage for superficial ornament; and secured only that the 
matter should not be lost in the form. Its effect was not to separate 
the Christian from the heathen as a mass of formless writers standing 
over against the formed. Its effect was only to infuse earnestness of 
purpose into their literary product, to recall attention from the exter- 
nals of speech to its burden, and to save Latin literature from rotting 
down into a mere idle song of an empty day. 

Certainly no personality could be imagined better fitted than Ter- 
tullian, by training, natural gifts and temperament, to break out the 
channel for this new literature of substance in the West. In him Chris- 


48 How important it is to exercise caution in speaking thus even of the New 
Testament writers may be learned from F. Blass, Die Rythmen der asianischen und 
rémischen Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1905), in which he endeavors to show that not only 
the Epistle to the Hebrews but the epistles of Paul are written under the 
rules of the Asian cola (cf. also his Textkritisches zu den Korintherbriefen in 
Schlatter and Liitgerts Beitrage zur Férderung christl. Theologie, Vol. X, No. 1 [1906], pp. 
51-63; and J. Draseke, in Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theologie, 1906, Vol. I, pp. 133f.). 
On the other hand, compare the review of Blass by A. Deissmann in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, April 16, 1906, No. 8, pp. 231f. (also, more briefly in the Theolog- 
Rundschau, Vol. 1X, No. 5 [June, 1906], pp. 227f.). 
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tian Latin literature attained the summit of its greatness at a leap.49 
And it was fortunate in the successors which it gave to Tertullian, who 
worthily carried on the tradition begun by him. For a full century, 
‘they were all, like Tertullian, Africans. Until the opening of the 
fourth century, with the exception of the Greek, Irenaeus, there 
existed no Christian literature at all in Gaul;5° and, with the excep- 
tion of Novatian (who wrote in the middle of the third century), no 
Latin Christian literature in Italy. The great Christian writers, in 
the meantime—Cyprian, the suave ecclesiastic, and Lactantius, the 
“Christian Cicero”—and the small ones too—Minucius Felix the 
elegant, Arnobius the inelegant, and Commodian the first Christian 
poet—were all alike Africans of the Africans. Nor did the scepter 
depart from Africa when a Christian Latin literature had sprung up 
elsewhere. Pannonia furnished the first Latin Christian commentator 
in Victorinus of Petau, and the greatest of all Latin Christian men 
of letters in Jerome. Gaul in Hilary of Poictiers gave the world a 
rare theologian. Italy offered in Ambrose the typical ecclesiastical 
statesman of all time. Spain in Juvencus and Prudentius opened 
up the stream of Christian Latin poetry. But Africa still held the 
palm in philosophy in the person of Victorinus, and in Augustines* 
set the capstone on Christian Latin literature as she had laid its founda- 
tions in Tertullian. From Tertullian to Augustine—the two hundred 
years which stretch between constitute the period of African suprem- 
acy in Christian Latin letters—the names themselves mark the 
supremacy of Africa in Christian thought. They are the names of 
the two greatest forces in western theology; and perhaps we should 


49 Cf. the somewhat varying estimates of Tertullian by Monceaux and Hoppe. 
Norden (Hinneburg, p. 38) strikingly says: ‘‘ Passion which knew no measure is stamped 
on his nature; hardly any other fanatic has known as he knew how to hate; he almost 
never spoke in tones of love, that most beautiful fruit of Christianity; therefore we 
cannot love him, however much we may admire him.” 

s° Monceaux, Cyprian, p. 132. 


st Norden (Hinneberg, p. 391) appreciatively says: ‘‘Yes, we dare to say it, 
Augustine was the great poet of the ancient church, though, just as little as Plato, does 
he write in verse. These two belong together as the great poet-philosophers of all 
time.”’ Cf. the eulogy of Eucken, Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker, 2d ed., pp. 
216 f., beginning: ‘‘Augustine is the single great philosopher on the basis of 
Christianity. All the results of the past and all the suggestions of his own time he 
takes up into himself in order to create of them something new again.” 
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omit the qualification “western.” What western Christianity is 
today is largely what Tertullian and Augustine have made it—Ter- 
tullian as the initiator, Augustine as the consummator. The whole 
history of Latin Christian thought runs up to and down from Augus- 
tine as its water-shed. All that precedes him was preparation for 
him; all that follows him only registers the effects of his labors, And 
Augustine was but the ripe fruitage of African theology. After him 
the studium might well depart to Gaul, as it did, while Africa lay 
crushed under the heel of the Vandal.5? But it carried to Gaul with 
it only African problems; and the whole history of Christian thought 
in the West for the next thousand years is determined by the efforts 
of the church to adjust itself to African Augustinianism—efforts 
which did not cease until Augustinianism was cast finally out of the 
old church and created a church for itself in what we know as the 


Reformation. 53 


52 Cf. Norden, Kunstprosa, Vol. II, p. 587. 
53 Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. V, p. 3. 
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The rise of history to a dominating position in the theological 
curriculum and the present powerful influence of historical studies 
on scientific theology are both of recent origin. 

In the Middle Ages systematic theology inhabited the house 
and exegesis camped on the doorstep. In Wycliffe’s time the exposi- 
tion of the biblical books was left to the immature bachelors of 
theology. When the professors chose their hours for lectures, the 
exegetical lecturers had to take the leavings, and their pet-name 
was “bulls of Abraham and asses of Balaam.” In Luther’s early 
days a young man entering on an academic career had to serve as 
baccalaureus ad biblia for two semesters, and was then promoted to 
the higher task of expounding the “Sentences” of Peter Lombard. 
The Revival of Learning began a change. The new passion for 
the literary and historical study of the classics reacted on theology. 
It, too, began to con its classics, the Greek and Hebrew Bible. Po- 
lemical necessities further forced the exegetical studies on Protestants. 
They needed authorities wherewith to confront the ancient testimony 
which the councils, the Fathers, and the scholastic doctors bore to 
the doctrines and institutions of the papal church, and so they sum- 
moned the still more -ancient and hallowed witnesses of the biblical 
books. Every Protestant preacher had to become an expert on 
the Bible for fighting purposes. Theological teaching at the great 
school of Geneva under Calvin and Beza consisted mainly in the 
exposition of the Bible. Today the study of theology is pre-eminently 
a study of the Bible. In our seminaries the biblical departments 
predominate in the composition of the faculties and in the propor- 
tion of hours devoted to them. A revolution has thus taken place 
in the study of theology since the Reformation. Systematic theology 


Iit 
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still occupies the parlor, but the Cinderella of exegesis has moved 
from the kitchen-stoop into the house and occupies most of it. 

History came in when exegesis entered; for our study of the 
biblical books, after all, is simply the study of the supreme historical 
records concerning that ancient religious life out of which Chris- 
tianity grew, and that new religious life which it produced. Yet 
the enthronement of biblical studies through the Reformation did 
not immediately involve the supremacy of history in general. The 
high theories of inspiration set the biblical books apart from all other 
historical records. They were divine; all other records were human. 
The apostles had an infallible teaching authority. What was taught 
and practiced while they presided over the chutch was true and 
authoritative; whatever came after was human frailty and error. 
Thus the apostolic age was cut off from all subsequent church history 
as sui generis. Today every phrase of the New Testament is studied 
with reverent care; of the literature immediately succeeding the 
apostolic books most ministers probably barely know the names, 
and few have ever read them. Men bring to the seminaries a deep 
reverence for the Bible—in theory at least—and a desire to study it. 
As for church history, that is one of the disciplinary crosses which 
the inscrutable counsel of boards and faculties imposes on those who 
mean to be “scholarly preachers.” It is with a start of genuine 
surprise that students wake up to find that history is actually inter- 
esting and may possibly play a really important part in their theo- 
logical training. 

In popular estimation church history, at least in the more radical 
group of Protestant bodies, stands now where exegesis stood before 
the Reformation. It still needs a plea on its behalf. The purpose 
of this paper is to show that history holds an essential place in the 
total of theological sciences, and that it irrigates and fertilizes all 
other departments of theology. 

Theology is now commonly divided into four groups of sciences. 
Exegetical theology comprises all studies that deal with the Bible. 
‘Historical theology includes all of the history of religion not fenced 
off by exegetical theology. Systematic theology systematizes our 
religious comprehensions according to logical and speculative 
methods; its three main departments are apologetics, ethics, and 
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dogmatics, which latter we often call “theology” for short. Prac- 
tical theology in homiletics, liturgics, and pastoral theology turns 
to practical use the scientific material worked out in the other three 
departments. We are to consider, then, how the study of history, 
by the information which it imparts, and by the methods of work and 
the habits of mind which it cultivates, enlarges, vitalizes, and bal- 
ances each of these other great realms of theological study. 

All recent developments in the biblical sciences have taught us 
how intimate and organic is the relation between the biblical books 
and the contemporary life in which they originated. We could as 
well hope to understand the foot of a camel apart from the sands of 
the desert, or the foot of a heron or crane apart from the mud of the 
creek-bed, as to understand Jeremiah apart from the international 
politics of western Asia, or Paul apart from the cosmopolitan life 
of the Roman Empire. Every really valuable biography interprets 
the man through his ancestry and his material and spiritual environ- 
ment; otherwise he remains like Melchizedek, “without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life” —a mysterious waif picked up on the ocean 
of life. In the same way a biblical book gets its significance only 
in connection with its historical environment. Its interpretation 
will be the more penetrating and fruitful, the more the interpreter 
knows of contemporary history. 

On the most important questions of historical criticism of the 
New Testament no one is competent to speak unless he knows the 
second century as well as the first. How can he judge either for or 
against the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles unless he 
knows the process by which the organization of the church developed ? 
How can he pronounce either for or against the genuineness of 
John’s gospel unless he knows the literature and history of the 
Gnostic drift ? It is not enough to know when and where the first al- 
lusions or direct quotations from a book appear in patristic literature. 
He thust have a vivid and trained feeling for kindred or divergent 
modes of thought, for the changing points of approach, for the ques- 
tions that were living or dead issues in the year 150 or I0o or 75. 
In important questions of textual criticism also it is essential for a 
New Testament scholar to know what currents of Christian thought 
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flowed and eddied about a given text in the early generations, cutting 
away its uncomfortable edges, or leaving a sedimentary deposit of 
later thought to settle and cement in the cracks and nooks of the text. 

Human life is continuous, and a subsequent period of history is 
always the most valuable interpreter of an earlier period. Imagine 
a naturalist studying a pollywog. He might conclude that the 
broad tail of the pollywog was ever to be its chief means of locomotion ; 
but the later development of the animal shows him that this great 
organ is to dwindle and disappear. On the other hand, he finds 
four insignificant buds on its body, and might slight them in his 
attention; but an older pollywog teaches him that these are to be 
the powerful legs of the frog. We are apt to measure the force and 
influence of an idea or institution by the space which it occupies 
in the New Testament. But in fact the fundamental convictions 
which a writer shares with his public are often treated most briefly 
because they need no discussion, while side-issues are discussed at 
length because they badly need fortifying. It is natural for us to 
assume that the theology of Paul dominated the thought of the apos- 
tolic age, because it dominates our New Testament both in bulk and 
in force. But the study of subsequent Christian literature shows us 
that, while his themes of thought and his leading terms and phrases 
continued to attract the attention of thoughtful Christians, his most 
essential convictions—for instance, on law and grace, on the need of 
the atoning death, and on the future of Israel—exercised surprisingly 
little influence on the generations immediately following him. As 
Harnack wittily puts it: “Only one gentile Christian understood 
Paul, Marcion—and he misunderstood him.” But such an obser- 
vation in post-apostolic thought must modify our conception of the 
ruling ideas in apostolic times. On the other hand, there are allu- 
sions in the New Testament which we are likely to overlook unless 
we know from church history how important these ideas and facts 
became in later Christianity. For instance, the references to the 
hostile power of magic and sorcery encountered by Christian missions; 
the allusion of Paul to a baptism for the dead; the casual expression 
of a vivid belief in the reality and power of demons—these are traits 
of first-class importance in the religious physiognomy of that age. 
The line of interest has shifted so completely in modern Christian 
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thought that great tracts of the New Testament lie dim and blurred 
on the outskirts of our field of vision, unless church history teaches 
us to focus them. Thus we glide lightly over Paul’s discussion of the 
charismatic gifts and over the expressions about the speedy return 
of the Lord, and hardly realize that here we feel the very heart- 
throb of primitive Christianity. It is astonishing how long biblical 
scholarship was blind to the most important inner struggle of the 
apostolic era, the conflict between Jewish and gentile Christianity. 
It is a dead issue to us, and so we failed to see the footprints and the 
broken armor marking where the battle raged. 

I appeal to anyone who has ever given a careful reading to the 
early Fathers, whether he has not returned to his New Testament 
with eyes open to things he never saw there before, and with a deeper 
realization of its value. When we have been in contact with the 
ethical legalism and the sacramental superstitions of the Fathers, 
we feel the glorious freedom and the pure spirituality of Paul like 
a mighty rushing wind in a forest of pines. When we have walked 
among the dogmatic abstractions of the Nicene age, the Synoptic 
Gospels welcome us back to Galilee with a new charm, and we feel 
that their daylight simplicity is far more majestic and divine than 
the calcium light of the creeds. 

Thus the study of ancient church history vivifies New Testament 
interpretation and acts as a corrective in it. In turn New Testament 
studies become most living and helpful where they verge into history. 
The history of New Testament times, the life of Christ, the life of 
Paul, the history of the apostolic age, lie on the border between 
exegetical and historical science. The biblical theology of the New 
Testament is the first and fundamental chapter in the history of 
doctrine. It now follows the same method of investigation with 
striking results. Unless exegesis works up the material for such a 
historical summarizing and digesting of its results, it is likely to lose 
itself in fruitless minutiae, cutting out tidy proof-texts for theology 
and pretty sermon texts for homiletics, but never gaining a living 
comprehension of the Bible which it claims to expound. 

When we pass on to consider the effect of historical study on 
systematic theology, it is easy to see that work in church history 
gives a student an easy familiarity with the terms and the funda- 
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mental issues in speculative theology. There is not a question in 
dogmatics and ethics which is not traversed again and again in the 
history of doctrine. 

Moreover, the perspective is different and new. In systematic 
theology doctrines are treated according to their relative importance 
in the systematizing of truth. In history they are treated according 
to the influence which they have actually exerted in religious life. 
For instance, systematic theology has to give full space to the proofs 
for the existence of God, and it touches very lightly the doctrine of 
angels and demons. In practical Christian life the existence of God 
has needed little proof, while the belief in good and evil spirits has 
been of vital importance in Christian piety until very recently. 

Systematic theology usually sets forth the erroneous views as a 
dark foil to the true view. They are mere dead timber to be cleared 
away. When heretical views are thus detached from the men who 
held them and the times which produced them, they seem mere 
vagaries and aberrations. When history sets them in their environ- 
ment, they light up with life and warmth as honest efforts to find 
the truth or necessary attempts to guard against an overstatement 
on the other side. Thus the historical study of doctrine gives not 
only familiarity and freshness, but a human breadth of sympathy 
and intimacy of insight into the whole round of speculative thought. 
Historical and speculative theology supplement each other in the 
most valuable fashion. 

In the history of doctrine we see the doctrines in the making. 
In all study of life we comprehend the adult forms only by following 
their beginnings. There is no biology without embryology. We 
even push our quest beyond the forms of life now existing and inter- 
rogate the rocks for the extinct ancestry of the living forms. The 
study of the embryo applies the historical method to the individual 
organism. The study of the fossils applies the same historical 
method to genera and classes, and even to the development of all 
life. The doctrine of evolution is a daring hypothesis and general- 
ization drawn from this historical method, and whatever its fate, its 
fertilizing influence in modern thought cannot be gainsaid. 

Now, the same method is being applied more and more to the 
sciences dealing with human life. No one can philosophize fruit- 
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fully without knowing the history of philosophy. The science of 
political economy was doctrinaire and misleading until it began 
to employ the historical method. History has been regenerated within 
the last hundred years by the scientific determination to understand 
events and institutions through their genetic processes. 

It is clear that theology needs the historical method of approach. 
Whatever is now in theology has slowly come to be in it. If we 
examine only our present doctrinal convictions, we see them side by 
side, like points on a line. When we comprehend their origins 
we add another dimension, and when we have two dimensions we 
have perspective. Without history theology is like one of the pic- 
tures on the Chinese fans, without perspective. How can we under- 
stand the formulation of a doctrine philosophically, unless we under- 
stand it in its causes? 

The sense of continuity and development bred by historical 
studies is one of the most necessary equipments for a theologian. 
It is interesting to imagine how the course of Christian history would 
have been changed if the leaders of the early church had only had a 
modern training in history. Higher education in the Roman Empire 
was almost wholly literary and rhetorical. History was mainly 
read to get themes for rhetorical exercises and pretty oratorical 
illustrations. The church fathers, who were trained under this 
system, were almost devoid of the historical sense. Heathen and 
Gnostic writers made very serious attacks on the inferior morality 
of the Old Testament. We today should concede, as a matter of 
course, that much of the Old Testament records the ethical and 
religious conceptions of a primitive people, but we should point 
with admiration and awe to the fact that the development of this 
people was wonderfully toward the light. We should see its divine- 
ness, not in what the Jewish religion was at any given time, but in 
what it was coming to be all the time. The church fathers had no 
such conception of the upward slant in religious history, and they 
had no adequate reply to the Gnostic challenge. The expedients 
employed to vindicate the Old Testament and to silence their oppo- 
nents were deeply influential in the development of the church, and 
their effects continue to this day. 

History is a renovating and reformatory influence in theology. 
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In the nature of things, dogmatic theology is slowest of all depart- 
ments of theology to change. It has always striven to make its 
fundamentals immutable by creeds and formulated dogmas, just as 
a builder strives to make the foundations of a great structure unshak- 
able. Systematic theology embodies the net results of all theological 
studies. It is the capitalized hoard of all their earnings, and just 
as economic capital hates to see its securities depreciate, so theology 
dislikes to discover that some golden candlestick which it has long 
lighted in honor of its Lord, is only plated and that the brass is 
wearing through. It is pathetic to watch the consternation of the 
scholastic theologians of the sixteenth century, when their venerated 
authorities were flouted by the men of the new learning, and the 
textbooks which they had laboriously learned to expound were 
dumped into the gulf of oblivion with a splash. The most solid 
dogmas of the church were called in question, as if they were mere 
hypotheses, and they were challenged to prove them from the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures, in which, alas, they felt as much at home 
as a cat in a strange garret. When the Reformers appealed to the 
Bible and the early Fathers against the scholastic theology, they 
simply appealed to the original historical sources against the 
legendary and falsified history of the church. They cried to history 
to come and help them renovate theology. 

The conservative instinct is strong in all human life—in politics, 
in social life, in educational institutions, in scientific thought— 
and its strength is justified. But it is doubly and trebly intensified 
in religion. What is merely old in religion is hallowed by religion. 
For instance, the Roman church still uses the Latin in its liturgy. 
It was the living language when the church was young, and the 
ehurch clung to its sacred phrases when Latin became a dead lan- 
guage. The organization of the early church was largely an eccle- 
siastical duplication of the political organization of the civilization 
within which it originated. The hot and plastic life of the church 
ran into the molds of organization furnished by the Roman Empire. 
The empire has crumbled into dust; the church has sanctified its 
duplicate of the organization, surrounded it with a hundred conserva- 
tive safeguards, and declared it an essential and immutable part of its 
existence. Political conservatism worked in clay; religious conser- 
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vatism worked in brass. Similarly, Catholic theology today is a 
renovated mediaeval scholasticism. Protestant theology originated 
in a revolutionary break with the past, and thus at the outset -it 
shook off most of the incubus of the past with one sweep. It origi- 
nated simultaneously with modern intellectual life and is wide open 
to its influence. But the tenacious conservatism which religion 
breeds by teaching awe and reverence for holy things will always 
persist. It secretes a kind of calcareous shell within which it may 
shelter its holy life; but unless, like the chambered nautilus, it finds 
ways also of moving its life into more spacious chambers, it will be 
cribbed and strangled by the very safeguards that were meant to 
protect it. If theology values its mission, it must keep open to reform- 
atory influences. It must always embody the best thought of its 
age, or its age will seek religion outside of theology. 

Whence, then, are the influences to come for this incessant and 
quiet renovation? ‘They come to theology at large mainly from con- 
temporary secular life. They come to systematic theology in particu- 
lar mainly through exegetical and historical studies. By exegesis and 
history speculative theology can keep in contact with the facts of 
religious life and can correct its speculations. The doctrines of 
natural science, too, have to be kept constantly subject to revision 
through observation and laboratory experiment. Theology has no 
chemical test-tubes and gelatine cultures with which it can experi- 
ment to test its doctrines. Its experiments on individuals would 
take a lifetime to show results; its experiments on nations and 
churches, centuries. History is the only laboratory of theology. 

The scientific study of history is also the best method for training 
the scientific temper and the critical faculty in theologians; and the 
critical faculty is absolutely necessary. When God put eyes in our 
head to examine our food, and sensitive touch in our finger-tips to 
handle it, and set the nose right above the mouth to smell of it, and 
the taste papillae on our tongue to judge of it before it goes down 
irrevocably, he put the divine indorsement on criticism, low and 
high. The critical judgment is to the soul what the senses are to the 
body. It sits at the entrance-gate to our mind and scrutinizes the 
ideas that seek to enter. Woe to those who would drug the watch- 
man at the gate. Neither ancient nor mediaeval civilization had 
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any real natural science nor any training in historical criticism, 
and consequently both the Fathers and the scholastics were very 
dogmatic and amazingly credulous. 

Thus history contributes to systematic theology familiarity with 
its material, freshness of perspective, human sympathy with its 
thinkers, biological comprehension of its origins, self-reformatory 
impulses, and the training of the critical faculty. 

We have spoken of exegetical and systematic theology. Let 
us now inquire what historical theology contributes to practical 
theology. 

Here at first sight we are disappointed. A student approaches 
the study of church history with a fine hope of being stocked with 
telling illustrations for his sermons; but he is quite as likely to find 
that church history robs him of his choicest historical illustrations, 
How Constantine saw a vision of the cross with the legend: “In 
this sign conquer;” how Julian the Apostate dashed a handful of 
his blood toward the sky and cried: “Thou hast conquered, Gali- 
lean;” how Luther climbing the Scala Santa at Rome on all fours, 
heard the words: “The just shall live by faith,” and how he threw 
his ink-bottle at the devil—these are some of the most cherished 
possessions of homiletics; and when church history tells a student 
that all of these are almost forsaken of historical proof, he may well 
cry mournfully to his professor: “You have robbed me of all the 
history I knew.” If a man wants to beg for the old clothes of anec- 
dote to cover his intellectual nakedness, he will do well to give scien- 
tific historians a wide berth, and knock at the door of the short-cut 
pulpit commentaries which collect the facts that aren’t so for the 
benefit of the thinkers who can’t think. 

Church history could indeed furnish illustrations of immense 
force—illustrations that would be more cogent than any argument. 
It could proclaim in tones of thunder that sin will wreck both men 
and nations; that light is sown to the righteous, but that when men or 
churches say to the Lord, “‘ Depart from us,” not even the Almighty 
can do anything for them. But such use of historical material which 
will be both spiritual and scientific is possible only when the hearers 
are familiar with the main facts thus lighted up and interpreted. 
If the great historical names are as strange to them as the Man- 
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churian villages in the late war, such use of history is very difficult. 
A preacher must have complete control of information and much 
literary skill to sketch an unknown historical situation with rapid 
strokes. In our country the level of historical knowledge in our 
audiences is low. For many people the Crusades are almost the 
only familiar tract in the landscape for a thousand years, between the 
migration of the nations and the voyage of Columbus. As higher 
education rises among the people, real history will become both 
available and indispensable to the preacher. 

But if history does not furnish as much ready-made sermon 
material as one might expect, it certainly has unrivaled power to 
quicken and discipline the mind and character of the preacher. 

A biblical preacher must be able to make the situations and the 
men af the Bible live again, so that we may feel the passionate heart- 
throb of David, or divine what happened in that darkened cham- 
ber at Damascus where Saul the Pharisee saw the convictions of 
the past crumble away and a new world, with a crucified Messiah 
as the center, rising from the ruins. It takes wide sympathy and 
knowledge of human life thus to make dead life live again. A 
vital comprehension of present-day life is the prime requisite; the 
study of history is next to it. Ifa man has learned to think himself 
into the heart of any historical situation he can do it by so much 
better with the Bible; for all human life is essentially the same. 

History broadens the sympathies and counteracts sectarian 
narrowness. Sectarianism is part of original sin. A priest of the 
old historical churches is quite as likely to have it as a pugnacious 
advocate of a young and microscopic denomination. But it always 
narrows. When a man says, “I am of the party of Paul,” he really 
means: “What Peter and Apollos say is no concern of mine.” 
Hence Paul insists on a catholic communism in spiritual possessions : 
“All things are yours.” The study of religious history makes us 
see the pernicious untruth of many a doctrine, and the essential 
love for truth and the nobility of purpose of many of the men who 
held it. It helps us to obey Carlyle’s wise exhortation: ‘When 
you find a lie, kill it tenderly as though you loved it.” 

A man accumulates wide observation and ripeness by the time 
he is too old to make much use of it. History gives a man something 
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of the wisdom of age while his powers are young. It is easy to mark 
a man who has traveled and lived in the large currents of the world’s 
life. Similarly it is easy to mark the preacher who has historical 
breadth. If he lacks it, we may approve all that he means to say 
and yet have to disapprove all that he does say, because it is so crude 
and ill-balanced. 

Our conceptions of history deeply influence our practical efforts 
for the moral advancement of mankind. In our dealings with 
individuals, in evangelism or education, we are guided by our working 
theories of psychology. We have our simple scheme of how human 
nature works and how it can be improved. If our scheme is seri- 
ously defective or false, we shall not only fail to handle our human 
material aright, but we are likely to do actual damage to it. For 
instance, I never understood the intimate connection between 
physical adolescence and the moral and religious awakening until 
I had left the pastorate, and I now look back with deep regret to 
the neglected opportunities of intelligently helping the young in 
their moral and religious crises. Similarly, in dealing with human 
life on a larger scale we are guided by our working scheme of the 
social life of humanity. We have our private philosophy of how 
humanity lives and how it can be turned to good or evil. This 
philosophy is decisive in our own efforts for humanity, and in our 
judgments about the efforts of others and about contemporary social 
movements. If, now, our conception of the forces and methods by 
which moral progress is achieved is seriously defective or false, we 
shall waste our own efforts and misjudge the efforts of others who 
possibly know better than we. With the best intentions we are likely 
to hinder real progress by all the authority we exert. False views 
of history may turn the moral leaders into moral hamperers. 

Let us take an illustration. The popular conception is that 
great religious reformatory movements are due to purely spiritual 
forces. Thus Wycliffe and Huss opposed the papacy and spread 
evangelical doctrines. Luther boldly challenged the Roman church 
when he nailed up his Ninety-five Theses. He translated the Bible 
and appealed to the religious spirit of Germany; and so the Reforma- 
tion was begun. The motive power was religious; social and politi- 
cal life played a part only in so far as the religious revival stimulated 
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them for good. This is the popular construction of history, and it 
is largely misleading. The fact is that Wycliffe began as a patriotic 
Englishman to oppose the papacy, which was then a mere tool of 
the French, with whom England was at war. His reformatory 
influence on Christian doctrine was possible only in the conjunction 
of political and social forces then existing in England, and was almost 
effaced when that conjunction changed. Luther’s Theses were 
not a ringing challenge of the Roman church, and a break with 
his church was then far from his mind. They were a halting and 
uncertain protest against a prevalent abuse within the church. The 
Reformation was in full swing in Germany before the translation 
of the Bible began to appear. Luther had no clear conception of the 
importance of that step when he began to translate it. The Reforma- 
tion did not begin as a protest against false doctrine, but as a revolt 
against corruption and graft in the church, and against the financial 
and political exploitation of Germany by a foreign power. The 
doctrinal rift opened slowly. It was the result rather than the cause 
of the Reformation. With the supporters and with the opponents 
of the Reformation political and social motives played quite as 
strong a part throughout as the religious interest. The Anabaptist 
movement was the most purely religious of all the movements, and 
that was stamped out because the social classes within which it 
spread did not command enough political power to protect it. Any 
theory of religious and moral movements which separates them 
from the patriotic and social movements of the nations is wholly 
contradicted by history. The more we comprehend history, the 
more we see the organic and inseparable unity of all life. Yet many 
religious leaders are today acting and judging on the basis of that 
false conception of religious history. 

Take another illustration. The popular idea is that before 
Constantine Christians were perpetually persecuted by the blood- 
thirsty Roman government; that they were all heroes and died 
gladly and in masses; and that the age of first love and purity con- 
tinued till the union of church and state corrupted the church. This 
glowing spirit of sacrifice is then contrasted with our present Laodi- 
cean worldliness and selfishness, and the theory is deduced that the 
world is getting worse and must continue to get worse till Christ 
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returns. This theory deeply influences the fundamental attitude 
of many Of our most earnest Christians toward all our larger moral 
movements. Their practical action is based on a theory of history, 
and the pathetic fact is that this theory is in turn based on a legendary 
interpretation of the facts. The Roman government was not a 
cruel and consistent persecutor. Christianity had existed for more 
than two centuries before the empire made any general and deter- 
mined effort to suppress it. The persecutions before 250 were 
sporadic rioting and harrying by mobs and local officials, more like 
occasional race riots in our country. Only twice in three centuries 
did the government for a few years really exert its force, and then the 
number of those who faltered and denied was far greater than the 
number of those who confessed Christ. The writings of Cyprian and 
Dionysius show these great bishops in two of the most important 
centers of Christianity, Carthage and Alexandria, gazing with bleed- 
ing hearts on the scattered wreckage of their churches. The ques- 
tion what to do with those who had denied Christ was the critical 
question of the day. Heathen Rome was a very indifferent perse- 
cutor compared with Christian Rome. No heathen persecution 
equaled the deluge of blood in which Catholic and Protestant govern- 
ments together killed out Anabaptism. The church was not pure 
and evangelical up to the conversion of Constantine. The hierarchy, 
the sacramentalism, and the superstition of Catholicism were in full 
bloom several generations before Christianity became the state religion. 

I have stated these simple historical facts at such length merely 
to point out that inaccurate knowledge of history inevitably creates 
a legendary interpretation of the course of history, and this legendary 
theory will again inevitably warp our comprehension of present-day 
conditions and frustrate our saving purposes. A doctor must under- 
stand the organic life of the body and the causes of disease, if he 
would help the body back to healthful functioning. If his theory 
of disease is prescientific, his remedies are likely to be old-wives’ 
nostrums. A doctor who does not know his business and pretends 
that he does know, is one of the most insidious enemies of society. 
Religious teachers are to be the moral physicians and health officers 
of humanity. It has been the tragic guilt of untold religious men 
that they have loved men and earnestly sought their salvation, and 
yet have misled and harmed humanity. 
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The study of history is a profound incentive to action. There 
is nothing else that so makes a man realize that he must work while 
it is day because the night cometh when no man can work. When 
the spring is here, he must be up to sow his seed. When the tide is 
rolling in, he must cross the bar. When the Reformation was rising 
like a tide, entire nations were like fleets weighing anchor and setting 
sail for the land of Truth. For a while it looked as if all Europe 
north of the Alps and Pyrenees would become Protestant. After 
one generation the tide turned and the Catholic reaction set in, 
holding its own and reconquering disputed territory. Since then no 
nation as such has become Protestant. That historical opportunity 
had gone by. It had been missed largely through the selfishness, 
cowardice, and dogmatism of Protestants. It seems a certainty to 
me that something similar will happen on the foreign mission field. 
There will be a revival of heathen religions through the vitalizing 
contact with Christian missions. There will be violent heathen 
reactions much more serious than the Boxer movement. It is a 
life-and-death question for us how far and how thoroughly we can 
occupy the territory before this inevitable reaction sets in. The 
decay of the Roman Empire and its splendid Mediterranean civili- 
zation is full of inexpressibly serious warnings for our great repub- 
lican empire and for all the Christian civilization planted around 
the seven seas. It was injustice and exploitation, the separation 
of the people from the land, the massing of proletarian population 
in the cities, the despotic centralization of political power, official 
greed and corruption, which corroded the structure within; civil 
anarchy necessarily followed; and finally the barbarian tribes beat 
down the enfeebled shield-arm of the legions and great Rome died. 
After Marcus Aurelius the history of the empire reads like the chart 
above the bed of a patient in the advanced stages of tuberculosis; 
the rise and fall of pulse and temperature alternate more swiftly and 
the line forms a more terrible zigzag; to the trained eye that tells 
that the point of recovery has been passed, and henceforth the course 
is to be downhill. No sermon could speak to me with such abiding 
and compulsory power, bidding me to be up and doing before our 
own country is beyond the point of recovery. 

Finally, history aids practical theology by deepening reverence 
and awe, if a man is at all religious. As our historical comprehen- 
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sion grows, the sweep of movements and purposes grows wider before 
oureye. Our little scheme of salvation undergoes successive enlarge- 
ments, just as when we study astronomy and our imagination launches 
out from this tiny planet to navigate the inland sea of our solar system, 
and then out into the stellar ocean where distances are reckoned by 
light-years. We realize the marvelous potential of human life in 
leaving its permanent impress on humanity. We see “how weak 
an arm may turn the iron helm of fate.”” But we also see that history 
never moves as men intend. The real result of great movements is 
usually quite different from the purposes of those who engineer the 
movements. There is a larger purpose behind the human master- 
minds. The great players are themselves but pawns on a vaster 
chessboard. We hoist the sails, but another holds the helm. All 
this makes a man humble and trustful, and that means religious. At 
the same time a sense of continuity grows on the student of history. 
Life is not a drift of sand with chance ups and downs. There is law 
and unity in history, and an awful justice; and it takes only the vision 
of faith to see how “behind the dim unknown standeth God within 
the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 

Thus history enlarges, vitalizes, and balances all other departments 
of theology. Its influence has already been great; it is safe to predict 
that it will be still greater in the future. Moderna history is only 
about a hundred years old; its mission is only begun. 

We rightly insist that our theological education shall be practical. 
Our seminaries must educate successful preachers and pastors. But 
if our studies aim at nothing but immediate success, they are already 
condemned to frustration and pettiness. When lawyers know only 
how to win cases, they become pettifogging defeaters of justice. In 
fact, the common ignorance of history on the part of lawyers has been 
a prime cause for legalized injustice. The greatest minds, those who 
give the most fruitful impulses to special sciences, are usually those 
who know far more than their specialties. For a century past the 
work of France, England, and America in theology has largely con- 
sisted in assimilating and popularizing the work done in Germany. 
Germany is the teacher of the nations in modern science, as Greece 
was the teacher of art and philosophy in the ancient world. She has 
come to this high intellectual rank partly because she has protected 
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the freedom of thought and teaching, and partly because she has 
applied and perfected the historical method of inquiry. America 
patents more inventions than any other nation, but no American has 
yet been awarded one of the Nobel prizes for science. The man who 
prides himself on being ‘‘a practical man” is often merely “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” There is a crying need for larger and richer 
scholarship in our ministry. 

For the individual there is no clear self-consciousness without 
memory. If I did not remember my past and understand in some 
measure how I have come to be what I am, I should be incompre- 
hensible to myself. History is to the race what memory is to the 
individual. It can understand its present and forecast its future 
only in the measure in which it really comprehends its past. The 
only safe form of prophesying is to prolong the curve of the past. 
History and prophecy are organically related. The noblest historical 
books of the Old Testament were the product of prophetic influences. 
Prophecy is an essential function of the Christian church. Its guiding 
spirits must interpret the past, judge the present, and thus prophesy 
the moral future. 

“History is not the light, but it bears witness to the light.” The 
light becomes visible only when it impinges on some concrete body 
and lights that up. When the white light of God’s truth breaks on 
the life of men and nations, then we see the color and the splendor, 
and we know that God is in his world. When God revealed himself, 
it was not by communicating abstract propositions or systems of 
doctrine. The fundamental fact in the Christian revelation was that 
the Word became flesh. Therewith Truth became History. Chris- 
tianity was first a single life, then a collective life, then a stream of 
historical influences, and always a healing and saving power. Let 
us not reverse God’s process. Let us not be rationalists and turn 
the flesh into words and history into dogma. The future of Chris- 
tian theology lies in the comprehension of Christianity in history. 
The future of Christianity itself lies in getting the spirit of Jesus Christ 
incarnated in history. 





AN IMMUTABLE ABSOLUTE OR A GOD WHO STRIVES? 


HENRY W. WRIGHT, PH.D. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The facts are so patent that one who has thought at all concerning 
the conditions of human life can scarcely fail to agree that the world 
of our experience is surcharged with contradictions; that it is a theater 
where conflicting forces continually clash; and that, so far from being 
complete or perfect, its incompleteness and imperfection constitute 
one of its leading characteristics. But from this fact taken as a 
premise two different lines of thought may be followed out which 
lead to opposite conclusions, Either, on the one hand, we may 
argue from the imperfection and incompleteness of our world to its 
unreality and illusoriness, since it is a demand of thought that reality 
shall be self-consistent and all-complete. Or, on the other hand, 
we may argue from the same premise that Absolute Reality is also 
imperfect and incomplete, since our knowledge of the real is derived 
solely from our experience and the world of our experience. 

Of these two conclusions the former is the more satisfactory from 
the theoretical standpoint. It seems a presupposition of our thought 
that the reality whose determination is the aim of all our thinking is 
an entirely harmonious and absolutely perfect unity. This logical 
demand must be satisfied even at the expense of admitting that the 
world of our experience, because it does not comply with it, is illusory 
and unreal. But this conception of an eternally perfect and com- 
plete reality set over against a world which because of its incomplete- 
ness is only “appearance,” is far from satisfactory to the moralist. 
For it takes all meaning out of that moral struggle which from the 
point of view of ethics constitutes the heart and core of human life. 
If the world in which man acts and strives is illusory and unreal, the 
ends and ideals which he seeks to attain must also be devoid of per- 
manent significance or absolute worth. None of the values which 
we recognize in the field of morality can have their ground in Abso- 
lute Reality, because they exist in connection with, and in fact spring 
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directly from, that element of conflict which condemns this present 
world as vain, and divorces it utterly from the eternally complete 
and absolutely perfect real. 

The line of thought suggested as the second alternative is there- 
fore much to be preferred from the ethical standpoint. Granted 
that reality is unfinished and faulty, the sphere in which we act and 
strive is still the only real one for us—possesses, in fact, the only kind 
of reality that we have any acquaintance with. Hence our actions 
may count as real forces, and we may hope by our efforts to give 
genuine assistance in the completing and perfecting of this reality. 
We may believe that those ideals to which we attach supreme worth 
are influential agents in this process by which it is completed and per- 
fected. What if we even conclude that reality must, by a necessity 
of its nature, remain unfinished and imperfect? ‘There are degrees 
of incompleteness and imperfection, and whatever makes the world 
one degree more harmonious and consistent possesses real value. 

Turning to the field of religion, it is interesting to note that an 
important doctrine in the teachings of Christianity is in fundamental 
agreement with this second conception of an Imperfect Reality. 
Perhaps the most original feature in the Christian system is the revela- 
tion which it claims to make of the nature of God—that suffering 
and self-sacrifice enter into the life and being of God, the Absolute 
Reality. Certainly no element of Christian belief has exerted greater 
influence over the moral and religious life of mankind. It has appealed 
to the imagination of men in all ages, has touched their emotions and 
affected their conduct. If the truth of such a belief is to be judged 
by its practical value, certainly this idea deserves a place high in the 
scale. But this conception of a suffering, self-sacrificing God has 
also been a source of difficulty to Christianity. To many the idea is 
on its face irrational and absurd. Having in mind the two con- 
trasting lines of thought suggested by the fact of a discordant and 
contradictory world, we can see plainly why such a doctrine should 
have both theoretical difficulty and practical value for any religion 
venturing to affirm it. 

There are grave, if not insurmountable, intellectual difficulties 
in the conception of a suffering or self-sacrificing God. The very 
expression seems self-contradictory. The conception of God as the 
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Absolute carries with it by a necessity of thought ideas of infinite 
power and complete self-sufficiency. Indeed, Christianity has not 
hesitated to attribute these qualities to Deity. But to reconcile these 
attributes with experiences of pain and self-sacrifice is a difficult, if 
not impossible, task. Christian theology has attempted to avoid 
the difficulty by dividing the conflicting qualities between different 
persons of the Godhead. But as long as the unity of the Absolute 
is preserved, this is, of course, no solution of the theoretical problem. 
A serious intellectual difficulty remains, which is probably the reason 
why the Christian conception of God fails to satisfy many minds, 
suggesting to them a being impotent and unreliable. 

The practical value of the conception in question is as easy to 
recognize, however, as its theoretical defects. If reality itself is 
imperfect, if suffering and self-sacrifice are required of God himself, 
man feels that he has the benefit of divine comradeship in his own 
experiences of pain and self-surrender. From this comradeship 
which he supposes to exist he draws inspiration for the battle of life, 
believing that he is working together with God and that he will receive 
from the Infinite strength and support in the time of trial. From 
it he also derives consolation in times of pain and sorrow, feeling that 
he has the sympathy of a God who has likewise suffered. Moreover, 
this conception of God leads the believer to put a new interpretation 
upon his experiences of suffering and self-sacrifice. He is not com- 
pelled to think that such experiences which result from the discord 
and conflict in which human life abounds are simply evidences of the 
unreality and unmeaningness of all things earthly. Rather, since 
they are a prominent characteristic of the life of God, the Supreme 
Reality, he may hope that through their very agency he is arising to 
as high a degree of reality, to as great a fulness of life as he is able to 
attain. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


I JOHN 5:7, 8 

The discussion of this text, the spurious character of which is beyond 
doubt, has of late taken a new turn. It is true that Kélling in Breslau did 
cast a shadow upon Protestant theology by defending the three heavenly 
witnesses in his book of 1893, but no one seems to have been troubled by 
his decision. It is the Roman Catholic church that has now taken up the 
question. 

So far as the Greek text is concerned, the well-known decree of the 
Council of Trent of April 8, 1546,t leaves Roman scholars free to determine 
what they please, provided they let the Latin text alone. But in these 
modern days no one would dream of making such a fine distinction between 
the Greek and Latin text as to consider anything tenable in the Latin that 
had been rejected as not genuine in the Greek text. The question then 
came before the Roman Inquisition, and was settled by it on January 13, 
1897. Here are the minutes: 

Feria IV, die 13 Jan. 1897. 

In Congregatione generali S. R. et U. Inquisitionis habita coram Emis ac 
Rmis D.D. Cardinalibus contra haereticam pravitatem Generalibus Inquisitori- 
bus, proposito dubio: 

“Utrum tuto negari aut saltem in dubium revocari possit, esse authenticum 
textum S. Ioannis, in epistola prima, cap. 5, vers. 7, quod sic se habet: ‘ Quoniam 


tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in coelo: Pater, Verbum et Spiritus Sanctus, et 
hi tres unum sunt ?’” 


Omnibus diligentissimo examine perpensis, praehabitoque D.D. Consul- 
torum voto, iidem Emi. Cardinales respondendum mandarunt: Negative. Feria 
vero VI, die 15 eiusdem mensis et anni, in solita audentia r. p. d. Adsessori S. 
O. impertita, factfa de suprascriptis accurata relatione SSmo D. N. Leoni PP. 
XIII, Sanctitas Sua resolutionem Emorum patrum adprobavit et confirmavit. 

J. Can. Mancini, S. R. et U. I. Not. 
Wednesday, January 13, 1897. 

In a general Congregation of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition, 
held in the presence of the Most Eminent and Reverend Cardinals, the Inquisi- 
tors General touching heretical depravity, the following doubtful question was 
presented: 

“Whether it may be safely denied, or at least called in doubt, that the text 


t Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, p. 616. 
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of St. John, in the first epistle, chap. 5, vs. 7, which reads as follows: ‘For there 
are three that bear witness in heaven: Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one’ is genuine ?” 


After having weighed everything in a most diligent examination, and taking 
a vote of the Counselors, the said most Eminent Cardinals declared that the 
reply was to be given: Negatively. On Friday, the 15th day of the same month 
and year, in a regular audience granted to the Reverend Father the Assessor 
of the Holy Office, after an exact report on the above to Our Most Holy Master 


Leo XIII the Pope, His Holiness approved and confirmed the decision of the 
Most Eminent Fathers. 


Canon J. MANCINI, 
Notary of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition. 


The untutored mind, whether Roman or not, would at once say that 
that was a clear settlement of the question. To the question whether the 
passage can safely be denied to be genuine, or at least be called doubtful, 
the congregation replied that the question was to be answered in the nega- 
tive. It is pertinent, of course, to observe that the denial or the doubting 
referred to is not something that takes place in the open market every 
day, is not in the least a popular question. The congregation knew per- 
fectly well that the passage was rejected or called doubtful only by textual 
critics, and the congregation settled that it could not with safety be rejected 
or called doubtful, and Pope Leo XIII confirmed their decision. I take 
it for granted, however, that this opinion of the Pope does not come within 
the series of cases in which he is regarded as infallible. We must pass on; 
but I cannot omit to call attention to the extraordinary conduct of the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, which has such learned men at its back, 
and which nevertheless in the year 1897, only eight years ago, permitted 
itself to be advised on a textual question by men ignorant of, or incapable of 
judging of, the text-critical work of the last fifty years. 

But if an untutored mind should suppose the decision to have settled 
the question for our Roman friends, should think that the solemn settle- 
ment by the Inquisition, confirmed by the Pope, precluded further open 
discussion of the genuineness of the text, Cardinal Vaughan appears upon 
the scene to correct the false impression. In a public letter? to Wilfrid 
Ward, Vaughan wrote: 

I have from an excellent source that the decree of the Holy Office on the passage 
on the “Three Witnesses’ which you refer to, is not intended to close the discussion 
on the authenticity of that text. The field of Biblical Criticism is not touched 
by this decree. 


2 I do not know where it was printed; I quote from the Revue biblique (Paris, 1898), 
p- 149, words that Vaughn confirmed to the unnamed writer of the article. 
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It is hard to see what else is touched by the decree, yet we may well rejoice 
at this assurance that biblical criticism at all events, is not. As a matter of 
fact, various Roman scholars have since 1897 said expressly, or suggested by 
pointed implication, that they considered the passage spurious. When 
Michael Hetzenauer’ stood up for the passage, a prominent Jesuit repri- 
manded him sharply and ridiculed him. August Bludau, professor in 
Miinster cleared up a number of points in the history of this passage in 
a series of interesting articles full of important matter. In Der Katholiks 
he treated of the beginning of the controversy about the genuineness of 
this passage in the sixteenth century, and dealt further with the sixteenth 
century in the Biblische Zeitschrijt,° turning to the writings of the Anti- 
Trinitarians and of the Socinians in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and to Richard Simon, in Der Katholik.2’ Cardinal Vaughan’s 
“‘excellent source” of information cannot have been far from the chair 
of his Holiness the Pope. The present pope will, we may surely trust, be 
just as faithful to the truth and be still more liberal toward theological 
science. 

Karl Kiinstle, extraordinary professor in the University of Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, has been busy for some time with the literature against Pris- 
cillian in the fifth and sixth centuries. He will soon publish Antipris- 
cilliana: Dogmengeschichtliche Studien und Texte aus dem Streit gegen 
Priscillians Irrlehre. In the course of this work his attention was drawn 
to the very uncertain state of the patristic testimony for the three heavenly 
witnesses in the Latin Bible. He accordingly took this question in hand, 
having also the advice of Bludau and of the learned Benedictine Odilo 
Rottmanner in Munich, and he has now issued a most excellent little book, 
Das Comma Ioanneum: Auj seine Herkunft untersucht. This is a master- 
piece of historical and literary criticism. 

Kiinstle sums up rapidly (pp. 1-5) the facts about the earlier church. 
He shows that this passage was not known to the Greek Eastern church, 
being found neither in properly Greek manuscripts nor in the old Eas- 
tern versions; and he rejects rightly Anton Baumstark’s view® that Jacob 

3 Textkritik, pp. 989-91. 

4In the Historisch-politische Blatter fiir das katholische Deutschland, Vol. CXXIV, 
(Munich, 1899), pp. 102-14. 

5 Vol. II (Mainz, 1902), pp. 25-51, 151-75. 

6 Vol. I, (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1903), pp. 280-302, 378-407; Vol. II, (1904), pp. 
275-300. 

7 Vol. I, (1904), pp. 29-42, 114-22. 

8 Freiburg im Breisgau; Herder, 1905 (v+64 pages, 8vo.; M. 2). 

9 Oriens Christianus (Rome, 1902), pp. 3 ff. 
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of Edessa (died 708) quoted it in his commentary on the liturgy. He 
adds the circumstance that it is lacking in the Fulda manuscript which 
Victor of Capua corrected in Rome in 546, in the Amiata manuscript of 
the early eighth century, in the Harley manuscript of the eighth century, 
in all the manuscripts written at Tours between 801 and 850, and in the 
Luxeuil Lesson-Book of the fifth or sixth century. And, finally, he observes 
the fact that neither Hilary of Poitiers, who in his book De Trinitate gathers 
together all possible Scripture passages in proof of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, refers to this verse, nor Lucifer of Cagliari, nor Ambrose, 
nor Jerome, nor Leo the Great, nor Gregory the Great. 

After proving, as it seems to me, that neither Tertullian, nor Cyprian, 
nor Augustine, ‘nor Facundus of Hermiane refers, as it has been alleged 
that they did, to this passage, Kiinstle takes up Priscillian, with whom, 
as we have seen, he has been especially occupied. In the year 380 Pris- 
cillian wrote an apology, Liber apologeticus, addressed to the bishops 
assembled in the synod of Saragossa in Spain. At the end of the intro- 
duction to this apology he wrote something like a confession of his faith, 
and in connection therewith said that it was Christ who was, is, and is to 
be. Referring then to the resurrection he quotes John by name: 

Sicut Johannes ait: Tria sunt quae testimonium dicunt in terra: aqua, caro et 
sanguis; et haec tria in unum sunt. Et tria sunt quae testimonium dicunt in 
coelo: pater, verbum et spiritus; et haec tria unum sunt in Christo Jesu. 

As we see, he puts the heavenly witnesses after the earthly ones, and 
his text is not at all the usual text. But the best Latin manuscripts— 
that is, of course, the best of the manuscripts that really contain this text 
—agree in the main with Priscillian. At the same time, the differences 
that some of these texts show are very interesting. Take, for example, 
the palimpsest in the cathedral of Leon, a manuscript of the seventh 
century. It reads: 

Quoniam tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra, spiritus et aqua et sanguis. 

Et tres sunt qui testimonium dicunt in coelo, pater et verbum et spiritus sanctus; 
et hi tres unum sunt in Christo Ihesu. 
Kiinstle gives then all the older manuscripts, and shows that they have 
the heavenly witnesses second, and that they agree in other ways with 
Priscillian. The earliest manuscript that he could find for the order of 
the verses that we have was No. 7 in the Mazarine Library at Paris, and 
it is of the eleventh century. It reads: 

Quoniam tres sunt, qui testimonium [dant? misprint ?] in coelo, pater, 
verbum, et spiritus. Et tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in terra, caro, sanguis 
et aqua; et his tres in nobis unum sunt. 
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Then (pp. 12-15) the author treats of the connection in which the quota- 
tion stands in Priscillian, and shows how he in his confused sentences 
combines phrases that seem to be entirely orthodox with clear heresy. 
The curious thing, then, is that this text, which is so loudly claimed by 
those who wish to prove the doctrine of the Trinity by it, is really used, 
so far as appears, for the first time by a man who totally opposes three 
persons in God. For Priscillian the foundation of the faith is the belief 
in the absolutely one God. He is, as Kiinstle calls him, a Unionite, and 
those who speak of Christ as a different person from the Father are to 
him Binionites. 

He is only willing to recognize absolutely one God without distinction of 
persons. This—thus constituted—God is for him Christ; Priscillian teaches 
a thorough Panchristism. The classical proof-passage for this doctrine is for 
him the so-called Comma Ioanneum. He finds in it, not only a proof of his 
doctrine of the absolute unity of God, but also a presentation of Panchristism. 
What a strange circumstance! 

Several of the sources that contain the three heavenly witnesses have 
an apparent or a real connection with Africa, so that it would have been 
easy to suppose, before the discussion in hand, that the words were of 
African origin. Our author shows, however, that Pseudo-Vigilius (of 
Tapsus) De Trinitate, that the Pseudo-Augustinian Speculum, that the 
creed of the African bishops of 484, and that the Pseudo-Fulgentius (of 
Ruspe) De Fide Catholica, all seem to be directly or indirectly Spanish 
or influenced by Spain. Of course, when the passage has got so far 
as that, it is not strange that Fulgentius of Ruspe and Cassiodorius are 
acquainted with it; but it is very odd that neither of them seems to have 
an extraordinarily high opinion of its value for the doctrine of the Trinity. 
After referring to the Testimonia Divinae Scripturae that were probably 
written by Isidore of Seville, and to the letter of the Spaniards Etherius 
and Beatus to the Adoptionist Elipandus in the year 785, Kiinstle shows 
that the old creed found by Caspari, in the Codex Ambrosianus I, 1o1 
sup., and the Jew Isaac who sued Pope Damasus in 372, were probably 
of Spanish origin. He then takes up a brief creed, given by Hahn 
(p. 278), which he thinks perhaps contains the earliest traces of the passage. 
It begins with the apparently orthodox statement: ‘Pater deus, filius deus 
et spiritus sanctus deus. Haec unum sunt in Christo Jesu.” But then 
he continues heretically: 

Tres itaque formae, sed una potestas [not, as Hahn has it, “substantia”)]. 
Ergo diversitas plures facit, unitas vero potestatis excludit numeri quantitatem, 
quia unitas numerus non est. 
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That would agree precisely with Priscillian’s heretical claim that Father, 
Son, and Spirit were not persons, but merely traditional forms. And, 
besides, directly after the words just quoted, the writer says: ‘Sic itaque 
unus deus, una fides, unum baptisma;”’ which are the words that Pris- 
cillian uses in his first essay to prove the absolute unity of God, that per- 
mits of no distinction of persons. It may be observed, in passing, that 
Kiinstle is inclined to attribute the Pseudo-Hieronymian preface to the 
catholic epistles to Peregrinus, the orthodox theologian who took up Pris- 
cillian’s work. The conclusion of all this points to Spain as the home 
of the spurious passage. 

Of course, it is important to know how the verse came to be in the 
earlier manuscripts of the Bible in which it is found. Kiinstle goes through 
the whole list (pp. 30-45), and makes it plain that Spain is responsible 
for the verse. An interesting side-light is thrown upon the verse by J. P. 
P. Martin’s researches in the National Library at Paris, in which there 
are in all 258 Latin manuscripts, ranging from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century, containing First John. Twenty-one of them do not have this pas- 
sage, and their age is shown from the following classification of the 258 
manuscripts: Of 10 from the ninth century, the passage is wanting in 7; 
of 4 from the tenth century it is wanting in 3; of 5 from the eleventh century, 
it is wanting in 3; of 15 from the twelfth century it is wanting in only 2; 
of 118 from the thirteenth century, it is wanting in only 5; of 106 from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, it is wanting in only a single one. And 
all manuscripts up to the tenth century that contain the passage are either 
from Spain or were influenced by Spanish Bible texts. 

The process by which the passage grew is well sketched by Kiinstle 
as arising from the effort to explain the words ‘“‘Quoniam tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant: spiritus, aqua et sanguis; et tres unum sunt.” Some 
explained them anthropologically, and in one author as well as in a note 
in two manuscripts the words “‘in nobis” are added after “‘tres unum sunt.” 
This explanation seems to have been of very limited acceptance. Others 
took the words christologically, and a large number of manuscripts show 
the favor that this view found, for they add after “unum sunt” the words 
‘tin Christo Jesu.” The general view was, however, the one that made 
them refer to the Trinity. Perhaps some grammarian started the change 
by putting in the neuter plural of the numeral, because the notions men- 
tioned were things, not persons, and writing on the margin: “Tria sunt, 
quae testimonium . . . . et tria unum sunt.” The probability is that Pris- 
cillian was the first one to give the whole passage in its full form, and 
that the form we quoted from him above. It is likely that Priscillian 
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brought the words into the Latin Bible himself; and his orthodox contin- 
uator, Peregrinus, who was probably Bachiarius, and probably half a friend 
of Priscillian’s, may well have been the most active dispenser of the new 
passage in his “‘edition”’ of the text. 

We began by a reference to the decision of the Inquisition about this 
passage. Kiinstle’s view, that the words are spurious, is plain. It is now 
interesting to observe that he does not suppose himself to be in conflict 
with that decision. He says (p. 56): 

The result here reached does not stand in contradiction to the decree of the 
Holy Office of January 13, 1897; for that only intends to say: ‘The verse 1 John 


5:7 contains a dogmatically evidenceful proof for the trinitarian notion of God 
in the sense of the evangelist John.” 


For this view he refers to Hoberg.*° Similarly Chr. Pesch™* declares: 
The position of this text for centuries as a part of the Vulgate, and the thence 
resulting use of it in the liturgy, theological textbooks, sermons, etc., give the 


words the power of proof in dogmatics, without the least regard to the question 
whether St. John wrote them or not. 


That seems to a Protestant like a complete reversal of the sense of the 
Inquisition decree. But we may be glad that these Roman scholars can 
look at it in that way. Laurentius Janssens, the rector of St. Anselmo 
in Rome, says that the decree is merely of a disciplinary nature; that seems 
very much like saying something, but says nothing at all. Janssens says 
that the authenticity of the words cannot be proved from manuscripts, 
nor from their use by the Fathers, nor from the context, nor by a theological 
argument. That would seem to be pretty plain; and nevertheless he merely 
in a general way warns against using them as an argument—which is rather 
hard upon the Inquisition as interpreted by Kiinstle—especially with 
opponents who do not think the words genuine; and closes by refusing to 
decide upon their authenticity. Janssens is a scholar, and he sees perfectly 
well that the words are spurious, and he shows that he thinks so; but he 
will not say so directly because of that ill-advised, warped decision of the 
Inquisition. Aloys Schaefer’s Introduction to the New Testament**? may 
have been printed before the Inquisition decree, to which he does not refer. 
He says that this passage is not genuine, and he declares that a Romanist 
scholar who says it is not genuine does not thereby come into conflict with 
the decree of the Council of Trent in the year 1546. It is nice that he 


10 Oberrheinisches Pastoralblatt, 1899, p. 45. 
11 Theologische Zeitfragen (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1900), p. 57. 
12 Paderborn, 1898. 
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thinks so, but the vast body of Roman scholars has usually taken the oppo- 
site view. Mangenot, another eminent Romanist, discusses the passage 
well in Vigouroux’s Bible Dictionary,'3 but concludes, evidently with a 
view to the Inquisition: 

Taking the thing from a purely critical point of view, there remain difficul- 


ties to be solved on both sides, although the arguments unfavorable to the authen- 
ticity seem to predominate. 


He says that the decree of the Holy Office was meant to put an end to the 
discussions upon the authenticity of this passage, and that every Catholic 
should submit to this “disciplinary decision’ and stand up for the passage. 
The Capuciner Hetzenauer, mentioned above, insists that the decision of 
the Inquisition compels the acceptance of the words as from John. 

Clearly, our Roman brothers are coming out to the light of modern 
science. They are immensely learned, they are numerous, they have 
grand libraries at their command, many of them have leisure granted 
them for research—if they will only say plainly what they find in their 
researches, without fear of ecclesiastical rebuke, Christian theology will 
move forward rapidly. 

There are well-meaning Christians all over the world whose eyes are 
unable to stand the full glare of facts. 


CasPAR RENE GREGORY 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG 


Germany 


13 Vol. III (Paris, 1903), pp. 1193-97. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The school of Saint-Sulpice at Paris has demonstrated in many ways 
its thorough and effective educational work. The Hebrew Grammar of M. 
Touzard! is distinctively elementary in character. Its construction is such 
as to pave the way for beginners in the language. The chapters, sections, 
subsections, and the emphatic and important words in the text are every- 
where printed either in bold-faced type, italics, or capitals to make a striking 
presentation of the items to be fixed in the memory. This gives the page 
an uneven appearance, but it tends to clearness and perspicuity—an all- 
important element in a textbook. As soon as the student has mastered 
some of the elements of the language, he is given exercises of a practical 
kind. And when he shall have reasonably completed this abridged book, 
he is led into the secret of analyzing and explaining in full, easy texts of the 
Hebrew Bible. The principles enunciated in this grammar are based in 
the main on the large grammars of Gesenius and K6nig, adapted, however, 
for use in such schools as that in which the author is professor. It is 
refreshing to find that so enthusiastic a teacher as M. Touzard evidently 
must be, has put his matter in so strikingly unique a literary form. Such 
a work does much to popularize and render easier a language too often 
maligned as difficult and uninteresting. 

The fifth edition of Strack’s Einleitung appeared in 1898. Only a few 
sections of this sixth edition? contain new matter. The fourteenth presents 
a “brief” of the Decalogue, the Book of the Covenant, and the second 
Decalogue in Ex. 34:11-26; and the eighty-third gives a summary of the 
explanations of the rabbinical data that appear in the text of our modern 
Bibles. It seems evident that the author looks with more favor on the 
modern view of the Pentateuch than he did in his earlier works. As in 
former editions, the one feature of especial value to the student of the Old 
Testament is the comprehensive character of the bibliographies attached to 
each chapter. If we wish to pursue the subject of any chapter beyond the 
limits af this book, we know just which way to turn, and what to use. The 

1 Grammaire hébraique abrégée. Précédée de premiers éléments accompagnés 


d’exercises & l’usage des commengants. Par J. Touzard. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. 
xxiv+ 395+ 40 pages. Fr. 5. 
2 Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von Hermann L. Strack. Sechste, neubear- 
beitete Auflage. Miinchen: Beck, 1906. viii+256 pages. M. 4. 
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lack of an index leaves this book incomplete and discounts its value for 
the student. 

The apology for the publication of another book’ on introduction “‘is 
that the great majority of works on this subject are from the negative stand- 
point, while most of the others are too brief to be of much value, and substi- 
tute ridicule for argument.” ‘‘The present volume has arisen primarily 
from the need of a conservative textbook which covers the whole range of the 
subject” (Preface, p. 5). These statements give us the view-point of the 
author. In all the prominent questions touching his theme he is extremely 
conservative. In Part I, ‘‘General Introduction,” on ‘‘the Canon” and 
“the Text,” he is a faithful disciple of the late Professor William Henry 
Green, and follows his well-beaten paths. The Old Testament canon was 
closed, “‘if not by Ezra, at least in his time, and not much later than 400 
B.c.” The section on the “Text” is rather uneven, in that it, for one thing, 
attempts a classification of the Semitic languages, which seems out of place 
in a popular work on Introduction. ‘The Pentateuch in General’ is 
handled somewhat in detail, and always to the detriment of the modern 
view. Modern arguments are quoted and answered seriatim to substantiate 
and corroborate the traditional view. And his conclusion is that the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch presents difficulties that are mole-hills as com- 
pared with the mountains that stand in the way of acceptance of the modern 
view. The part on ‘Special Introduction” is built strictly on traditional 
lines, including the unity of Isaiah and that of Zechariah. The dates of 
some of the Old Testament books are (B. c.): Pentateuch, 1300; Joshua, 
1200; Job, 1000; Song of Solomon, 1000; Daniel 605-539; Chronicles, 450. 
A brief bibliography follows, though we fail to find a reference to Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica, our newest and best Hebrew text. We are still more 
amazed that a modern textbook should be published without an index of 
any kind. This is inexcusable. 

Another volume from the prolific pen of Kent* ison the market. 
It is a bad year for him that does not see the issue of one or more volumes: 
No wonder, when such a subject as this can be disposed of ‘within the all 
too brief limits of a Christmas vacation” (p. x). ‘The express purpose of 
this volume is to stimulate an interest in the Old Testament on the part of 
‘the rank and file of the Christian church.” Any and every conscientious 
and competent effort in this direction will naturally receive a hearty welcome 


3 Old Testament Introduction. General and Special. By John Howard Raven. 
New York and Chicago: Revell, 1906. 362 pages. $2 net. 

4 The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. By Charles Foster 
Kent. New York: Scribner, 1906. xii+270 pages. $1.25. 
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from all Old Testament scholars and be given every possible furtherance. 
The present volume is worthy of high commendation. The historical 
element, as might be expected, is the predominating one in the discussion; 
indeed, the second half of the title finds little justification in the contents of 
the book. It is one thing to show how certain ideas have come about; it 
is an entirely different thing to estimate those ideas with a view to determin- 
ing to what extent they represent abiding truth. This latter work is the 
task of the philosopher, the theologian; Kent is a historian, and a good 
one. He has here told, in brief compass and in such a way as to interest 
the average man, the story of the origin and development of the Old Testa- 
ment writings as he conceives of it. The work is well done, and it is well 
worth the doing. An intelligent understanding of this process is the first 
essential for any man who would receive from the Old Testament right 
conceptions of God and of his methods of operation in the spheres of history 
and religious instruction. This book perhaps lacks the charm of style and 
the closely articulated structure necessary to secure for it the widest read- 
ing and to enable it to hold the reader’s interest, but it is packed full of 
information and will do good wherever it goes. 

Eighteen years of experiment in the effort to give an orderly view of the 
development and significance of the Bible “lies behind this little book.”5 It 
has been prepared to meet the needs of four classes of students: (1) the 
college student, (2) the graduate student in oriental history, (3) the student 
of theology, and (4) the general student of the Bible—a rather hazardous 
attempt one would say, at first thought. The book covers both the Old 
and New Testaments, and is divided into four parts: (1) Hebrew literature 
and history, reaching from the beginning to the fall of Jerusalem (586 B. c.); 
(2) early Jewish history and literature (586-168 B.c.); (3) later Jewish 
history and literature (168 B. C.-135 A. D.); (4) early Christian history and 
literature. The outlines are not a mere skeleton, but are put into narrative 
form, and within this narrative some of the best literature for study is 
referred to by mention of specific page or chapter. The critical position 
is that taken by Kent in his volumes on the Old Testament. The work 
is amply supplied with colored maps covering the different periods of the 
history. If there is one point in which the work does not come up to the 
standard laid down by the authors, it is that of answering the requirements 
of the graduate student. Otherwise, by a wise use of the literature assigned 
and a classification of the material thus procured, there is little doubt 
that the book will prove very useful and helpful in filling the blanks in many 
students’ minds which should be occupied by biblical history. 

5 Outlines for the Study of Biblical History and Literature. By F. K. Sanders and 
H. T. Fowler. New York: Scribner, 1906. xv+233 pages. $1.25 net. 
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Good commentaries on Leviticus and Numbers adapted to the needs 
of the average Bible reader have long been lacking. Genung has 
prepared commentaries® that seem to supply the need. Being intended to . 
reach a large public, they are of course free from undue technicality either 
in the sphere of linguistic interpretation or in that of literary analysis. 
The existence of different strata within the narrative is affirmed and empha- 
sized in the introductions, but in the commentary proper little reference 
is made to the different sources. ‘The commentator rightly emphasizes the 
necessity of understanding and appreciating the message of the booksas they 
now stand—a fact overlooked by most modern interpreters; but yet, can 
the text in its final form be thoroughly understood apart from the long 
series of processes through which it assumed thatform? The archaeological 
side of the commentaries is likewise weak, and notably so in contrast to 
the fine work on this aspect of Numbers by G. B. Gray in the “International 
Critical Commentary.” For example, no careful student of archaeology 
would rest content with the explanation of the Nazirite’s vow as due to the 
desire to honor God and his work “‘by letting himself be as near as possible 
as God made him.” The author’s attitude toward the date of the Levitical 
legislation is conservative and sane. Granting the late exilic or post-exilic, 
origin of the present form of the law, he still rightly insists upon the existence 
of much of the ritual of P in the pre-exilic age. ‘The prophetic codes of Exo- 
dus chaps. 20-23, and of Deuteronomy may not be considered as exhaustive 
exponents of the priestly practices which must have grown up in connection 
with the various sanctuaries of Israel. Leviticus presents us with the final 
precipitate of this earlier process, upon which the Covenant and Deuter- 
onomic codes had acted in part as decomposing reagents. It is an encour- 
aging sign of the times to find the publishing society of a great conservative 
denomination putting its imprint upon books so permeated by, and in 
sympathy with, the historical spirit and point of view as are these two 
commentaries. 

“The aim of the present small volume’ is to explain the Revised Version 
of the Book of Job in such a manner as to make the poem intelligible to an 
ordinary educated reader For this purpose the notes have been 
made as succinct as possible; the book has been divided throughout into 
paragraphs, with the argument prefixed to each; passages which seemed 

6 The Book of Leviticus (xvi+108 pages) and The Book of Numbers (xii+144 
pages). By G. F. Genung. [‘‘An American Commentary on the Old Testament.”’] 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1906. $2. 


7 The Book of Job in the Revised Version. Edited with Introduction and Brief 
Annotations. By S.R. Driver. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. xxxvi+133 pages. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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likely to occasion difficulty from the causes indicated above have been 
explained, especial care has been taken, where there were alternative read- 
ings, to inform the reader, as far as was possible, which was to be preferred, 
and, in a limited number of cases renderings or readings beyond those 
given in the Revised Version have been mentioned, if they appeared to be 
probable and to improve the sense.”” Commentaries and handbooks on 
Job are many; but anything from the pen of Canon Driver is always a 
welcome addition. The purpose of this commentary, as stated above, has 
been admirably attained. By the aid of a clearly indicated analysis, with 
summaries of the logical divisions of each speech inserted in the text itself, 
the poem is enabled to speak for itself and allowed to make its own impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. The notes show insight and scholarship, 
and give evidence by their relative paucity and brevity of the exercise of the 
splendid quality of self-restraint. The result is a commentary in many 
respects better suited to the needs of the average layman than any previously 
existing. Of especial value are the glossary of uncommon and obsolete 
words in the Revised Version of Job, and the section of the introduction 
discussing the value of the marginal readings of the Revised Version. 
For scholars the book is of significance as a prophecy of Canon Driver’s forth- 
coming volume on Job in the “International Critical” series. As such, we 
are interested to learn the author’s present views on the great debatable 
points in the Book of Job. The book is conceived of as built upon the 
basis of an old tradition concerning a pious Job; the date of composition is 
placed in “‘the century which began with the return from Babylon in B. c. 
538;” the character of Job represents the suffering godly Israelite of this 
period; the only important addition to the original poem is Elihu’s contribu- 
tion, though the dissertation on wisdom (chap. 28) is looked upon with 
doubt; and in 19:25 ff. Job is accredited with a positive belief in the future 
life. These are essentially the positions held by Canon Driver ten years 
ago, when the sixth edition of his Introduction appeared. Hence it is not 
likely that there will be any material departure therefrom in the more 
technical volume for which we hope. 

A new point of view is the raison d’étre of another volume on the Psalms.® 
The standard commentators, such as Delitzsch, Olshausen, Perowne, and 
Kirkpatrick, are said said to be governed “‘to a large extent by their pre- 
possessions in favor of traditional theology.” Our author claims to treat 
the psalms ‘‘freely as documents of religion in its historical setting, apart 
from the after-thoughts of theology, and from the meaning read into them 


8 The Book of Psalms: with Introduction and Notes. By W.F. Cobb. London: 
Methuen, 1905. xviii+420 pages. tos. 6d. 
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by Christian writers.” The Introduction canvasses briefly a few of the 
preliminary questions considered in every study of the Psalter, such as form, 
content, and date of the psalms. In view of the purpose of the work, we 
are somewhat puzzled with this statement: “The data it [the Psalter] 
supplies for a critical fixing of the dates of authorship are scanty, and for 
the most part doubtful” (p. xii). But farther on (p. xv) we find a deter- 
mination or affirmation that, “‘though external evidence is wanting, the 
internal evidence is strong enough to warrant the exclusion of all our existing 
psalms from the pre-exilic period.” ‘This “exclusion” is based on the 
assumption that ‘“‘the Psalter, in whole and in detail, is imbued with the 
spirit of post-exilic piety,” and that prior to “the exile Jehovah was chiefly 
worshiped after the manner of the Canaanites.” Hence the Psalter could 
not have arisen in that period. The prepossessions of the author in favor 
of his theory are quite as striking as anything we have recently seen in the 
discussion of the Psalter. That the exile and immediately thereafter was 
the great productive period of psalms we do not deny, but to say that it was 
the one age of piety, and that in the pre-exilic period there was not enough of 
it to produce psalms, is a gratuitous assumption, and one that will quite as 
much warp the exposition of those poems as some of the so-called preposses- 
sions of modern Christian scholars. The translations of the psalms vary 
slightly, and with some distinct improvements, from the Authorized or 
Revised Versions. The “notes” are terse, to the point, and quite out of the 
ordinary. They reflect more particularly the ideas of Cheyne and Duhm, 
with occasional helpful quotations from Perowne, Kirkpatrick, and others. 
The attempt to explain the Psalter ‘“‘as documents of religion” in their 
historical setting is only partially successful, and that partial success is 
largely due to the determination of dates for which the evidence is scanty. 
The author’s use of illustrations from Jewish literature, from philosophy, 
comparative religion, and history, gives the volume a refreshing flavor that 
is both interesting and instructive. 

The Old Testament prophet was pre-eminently a man who dealt with 
the ethical, the social-ethical side of life. His office was to unite the people 
in the worship of Jehovah as one God. In the early period of the kingdom 
this religion of Jehovah had peculiar strength. The prophet was not a 
creator of religion, but a reformer. He was a speaker for God. His 
eloquence stood in strange contrast to that of a demagogue. He had a 
special, a personal call, that seemed to make of him a distinct personality, 
one who spoke with absolute confidence that what he said would come to 
pass. His life was thrown among and with the people upon whom he 
impressed his character and his teachings. With this preliminary sketch 
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of a prophet the author® proceeds through each prophetic book, and deline- 
ates with reasonable care and precision the social-religious force of each 
prophet in view of the circumstances or the environment in which his 
activity made itself felt. ‘The treatment of each several prophet is conserva- 
tive, yet progressive, and wide-awake to the advances in modern scholarship 
in prophetic fields of research. We must say that we are somewhat dis- 
appointed at the meagerness of the treatment of the prophet in the very 
sphere in which the theme of the volume would lead us to expect the fullest 
development. Aside from this lack, Kleinert has given us a useful and 
concise summary of the chief teaching of the prophets. 

The historical theories of Winckler, that pervade the third edition of 
Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, do not pass without 
a protest on the part of his own countrymen. Kiichler’s licentiate disserta- 
tion,t® presented to the University of Berlin, handles without gloves his 
theories of Old Testament prophecy, taking as a good concrete example 
Isaiah. He shows that the prophet, while alive to all political movements, 
was rather incidentally or accidentally a prophet. His primary, first, and 
uppermost purpose was religious. Kiichler designates Winckler’s theory 
of a southern land of Musri different from Egypt as a fantasy of some 
scholars, without any basis in fact. By arguments that are fairly conclusive 
he brushes it entirely aside as one would a cobweb. The whole brochure 
bristles with the spirit of investigation, of fairness, and of good judgment. 

The modern critical view of the Old Testament has been sharply 
attacked in Germany. The first onslaught of Mdéller appeared in 1899 
under the title Historisch-kritischen Bedenken gegen die Graj-Wellhausensche 
Hypothese von einem friiheren Anhdnger, with a foreword by von Orelli. 
In 1903 he put out another work, entitled Die Entwicklung der alitesta- 
mentlichen Gottesidee in vorexilischer Zeit, which discussed the critical 
position with especial reference to the biblical theological field. The 
province of the present work"? covers in part the literary-critical, and in 
part the biblical-theological, phase of the Old Testament study. The 
sub-title of the book appears in Médller’s vigorous protest against the “‘can- 
cerous infection” that appears in the two great series of commentaries 


9 Die Profeten Israels in sozialer Beziehung. Von Paul Kleinert. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1905. v+168 pages. M. 450. 

10Die Stellung des Propheten Jesaja zur Politik seiner Zeit. Von Friedrich Kichler. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1906. 57 pages. M. 1.60. 

11 Die messianische Erwartung der vorexilischen Propheten: Zugleich ein Protest 
gegen moderne Textzersplitterung. Von Wilhelm Miller. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1906. iv+398 pages. M. 6. 
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edited respectively by Nowack and by Marti. The arbitrariness with 
which they handle the Hebrew text, in the matter of emendations, inter- 
polations, excisions, and the like, draws the most direct fire of the author. 
On the biblical-theological side his objects of attack are the works of Marti 
and Volz, especially the latter’s work, Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und 
der Messias. ‘The discussion takes up somewhat in detail all the passages 
which he regards as messianic in Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. The conclusion of such a discussion is, of course, predeter- 
mined. The basis of Méller’s and of his opponents’ arguments not 
being one and the same, they reach entirely different conclusions. 
Such work will never harmonize the current differences until the authors 
agree to start from a common basis. Méller’s book is an interesting and 
instructive piece of work, that to him and all who agree with his school of 
thought is wholly conclusive; but to the other group of scholars, who will 
not concede Mdller’s presuppositions, it quite misses the mark, and is 
exceedingly inconclusive. 

The prophecy of Habakkuk has received much attention of recent years, 
and, to judge from Duhm’s commentary,’? the end is not yet. The 
raison d’étre of this commentary is found in its wide departure from all of 
its predecessors in three important particulars. Previous interpreters, 
with an occasional exception, have agreed in assigning chap. 3 and other 
portions of the prophecy to a date later than that of the original oracle. 
This original oracle has been unanimously assigned to the years immediately 
prior to the exile or to the age of the exile itself. ‘The only peoples connected 
with the situation of the prophecy have been the Hebrews, the Babylonians, 
or the Assyrians, and the Persians. Duhm finds the prophecy to be a 
unity, places its author as a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and 
finds the problem of the prophet occasioned by Alexander’s rapid conquest 
of western Asia. The grounds for this interpretation of the book are found 
in the following facts: (1) The tyrant nation of which Habakkuk speaks 
must be one that appeared upon the stage of history wholly unexpectedly 
to the Hebrews (1:5), for the prophet is full of astonishment at their coming. 
The Chaldaeans, however, had long been known to the Hebrews, and after 
the overthrow of Nineveh certainly no one could be surprised at their 
achievement of world-dominion. (2) The nation is described as “terrible,” 
“‘dreadful,”’ etc.; but the Chaldaeans were never so described by the 
prophets till after the fall of Jerusalem. The nation is also “hasty” and 
famous for fast riding; but the Chaldaeans were slow in their movements 


12 Das Buch Habakuk: Text, Uberseteung und Erklérung Von Bernhard Duhm- 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. ror pages. M. 2.80. 
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and not noted as horsemen. (3) The prophet represents the conquest by 
this people as extraordinarily ruthless and arousing the indigriant protest of 
all peoples; but one who had felt the Assyrian power in his youth, and had 
experienced the Egyptian sovereignty about 608 B. c., would not consider 
the Chaldaean yoke so unusually heavy. (4) The conquerors march from 
the west toward the east (1:9), and not vice versa as the Chaldaeans did. 
(5) The social, commercial, political, literary, and religious background of 
the book is too far advanced for so early a period as 604 B. Cc. The hypoth- 
esis is attractive, if for no other reason than that its establishment would 
put an end to the apparently unceasing process of dissection and elimination 
now going on within the Book of Habakkuk. The last commentator prior 
to Duhm leaves to the original Habakkuk only seven verses out of the 
three chapters, and assigns the remainder to various periods. The lan- 
guage in which the tyrant is denounced fits Alexander the Great splendidly 
even in its minute details (2:12, 15). ‘The most serious obstacle to the 
identification of the tyrant with the Chaldaeans is furnished by the occur- 
rence of the name O7W5 in 1:6. But this has been already regarded 
by other interpreters—e. g., Lauterburg—as an interpolation; while 
Duhm boldly emends it to O°M5, supposing that the change to O°TW5 
was made at a time later in the Greek age when the Jews had forgotten the 
initial terrors of Alexander’s campaigns, and had not yet come to know 
that the Greeks were capable of surpassing even the Chaldaeans in cruelty 
and oppression. Duhm’s view will command attention and win adherents, 
and, whether finally successful or not, will force all students to a 
re-examination of Habakkuk, and so help forward the work of careful 
interpretation. 

The treatise on the ark of Yahweh by Dibelius™s was presented as his 
doctor’s thesis at Tiibingen. It is slight praise to say that it far surpasses 
the average doctor’s thesis in value; it is indisputable evidence of its 
author’s scholarship and creative capacity. The task attempted is one 
that has attracted many previous workers in the last half-century, and the 
problem is still ‘unsolved. What was the original character and function 
of the ark? The problem exists, of course, only for those who cannot 
accept the traditional account of the ark in Exodus as representing the real 
facts. The majority of investigators may fairly be said to have held on to 
the view that the ark contained stones, though differing widely as to the 


13 Die Lade Jahves. Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. Von Martin 
Dibelius. [‘‘Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments,” herausgegeben von W. Bousset und H. Gunkel, 7. Heft.] Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. viii+128 pages. M. 3.60. 
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character of the stones; some contending for meteorites, others for oracle- 
stones, and still others for images of the deity. Dibelius takes up the view 
of Reichel'4 and Meinhold's that the ark of Yahweh was an empty, portable 
throne, made of wood and in the form of a chest supported upon mythical 
figures called cherubim, and upon this the deity was conceived of as seated. 
Dibelius goes over the whole ground afresh, and in the light of the criticisms 
urged against Reichel and Meinhold. The contention seems to be clearly 
made out from the early Old Testament narratives, and finds abundant 
support in analogies from the religions of related peoples. It is, perhaps, 
pressing language too hard to maintain that because Yahweh came to 
Samuel in the temple at Shiloh, he was evidently not thought of as shut up 
in the ark; and that because he came and stood, therefore he had previously 
been sitting or lying down upon the ark. But the argument is sufficiently 
strong not to be weakened materially by such slips as these. This result 
is of great value as establishing the presence of an imageless Yahweh-cultus 
in Israel in the early days, and especially in the temple of Solomon. Dibe- 
lius’ view, however, that the ark originated in Canaan under Babylonian 
influence and was taken over from the Canaanites by Israel, is at best only 
a hypothesis, as he himself confesses. But it is a hypothesis that runs 
contrary to all the traditions of Israel concerning the origin of the ark and 
of the Yahweh religion, lacks positive corroboration at any definite point, 
and is clearly opposed by the fact of the implacable hostility of Yahweh 
and Yahweh’s representatives to the cultus of Canaan, for Yahweh and 
the ark are inseparable. The work as a whole is admirably done and must 
be reckoned with by all students of this subject. 

In a treatise on Hebrew marriage and family lawt*® Engert has made 
use of all the good literature dealing with the subject and its related themes. 
The work is rather an orderly presentation of results already worked out 
in the various phases of the subject by preceding scholars, than a distinct 
contribution to the sum of existing knowledge upon this topic. The dis- 
cussion is organized under five headings: (1) the origin of the prople of 
Israel; (2) forms of marriage and the family, viz., the matriarchal and the 
patriarchal; (3) laws of marriage and divorce; (4) the legal rights and 


14 Uber die vorhellenischen Gotterkulte (1897), pp. 23 f.; and Theologische Arbeiten 
aus dem Rheinischen wissenschajtlichen Predigerverein, Neue Folge, V, pp. 28 ff. 

15 “Die Lade Jahves,” in Theologische Arbeiten aus d. Rheinischen u. s. w., Neue 
Folge, IV; and in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1901, pp. 593 ff. 

16 Ehe- und Familienrecht der Hebréer. Von T. Engert. [‘‘Studien zur alttesta- 
mentlichen Einleitung und Geschichte,”’ herausgegeben von Carl Holzhey, III. Heft.] 
Munich: Leutner, 1905. vi+108 pages. M. 2.40. 
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relations of the various members of the family; (5) the origin and signifi- 
cance of mourning customs. The treatment of the subject is free and 
scholarly, absolutely devoid of theological bias, and in its conclusions at one 
with the most progressive thinking of modern biblical scholarship, notwith- 
standing the fact that it carries the imprimatur of the official representative 
of the Catholic church. It can be heartily commended as a useful manual 
summarizing the present views with reference to the origin and significance 
of family customs and laws in Israel. , 

Léhr’s pamphlet? seeks to trace the beginnings and development of 
the idea of the responsibility and worth of the individual in the Old Testa- 
ment. The method is first to state fully and clearly the fundamental 
conception of social and religious solidarity that prevailed in early Israel. 
For this purpose a practically complete citation of all the Old Testament 
materials reflecting this conception is furnished. On the basis of this it is 
shown that Israel’s interests gathered around three social centers—viz., the 
nation, the town, and the family. In the varying relations of life one or the 
other of these was always the unit to be considered. The interests of the 
individual are wholly subordinate to those of the larger whole. Starting 
from this point, Léhr then proceeds to show the slow growth of the 
individualistic idea at first within the limits of these larger units, and at 
length breaking over and transcending these limits. Essentially the same 
results are presented here as are to be found in the article upon the same 
subject in Vol. X of this Journal,?® to which reference may be made for 
the reviewer’s own treatment of the subject. The two articles supplement 
each other admirably; Léhr gives an almost exhaustive statement of the 
facts, Smith lays emphasis more especially upon the underlying causes, 
though this phase of the subject is not ignored by Léhr. The latter does 
well to insist upon the presence of strongly individualistic elements in the 
religious life of comparatively early times. Exception may perhaps be 
taken to his proposition that the consciousness of family solidarity is based 
upon the worship of the dead. The two things go together, it is true, but 
on which side, if either, the causal element is to be found is not to be deter- 
mined off-hand. Anthropological, sociological, and economic factors 
should also be given more consideration. But minor weaknesses of this 
sort do not detract from the essential worth of the study as an illuminating 
and scholarly help to the understanding of the religion of Israel. 


17 Sozialismus und Individualismus im Aken Testament: Ein Beitrag zur alttes- 
tamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. Von Max Lohr. ([Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, X.] Giessen: Tépelmann, 1906. 36 pages. M. .80. 

18 John Merlin Powis Smith, ‘‘The Rise of Individualism among the Hebrews.” 
American Journal of Theology, April, 1906, pp. 251-66. 
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There are many attempts in these days to popularize the modern view 
of the Bible. The substance of Mrs. Houghton’s book'® has been given 
many times as popular lectures, and is now, in a revised form, first put into 
permanent form. It is very evident from the beginning that the authoress 
has done wide reading, though not as much up-to-date as one should wish. 
Some of the themes of her chapters indicate the scope of her treatment. 
“The Day-Book of the Most High;” ‘Folklore in the Old Testament;” 
“The Poetry of the Old Testament;” “‘Heroes and Heroism;’ “Eastern 
Light on the Story of Elisha;” “Love-Stories of Israel;” ‘A Parable of 
Divine Love;” and “Secular Faith.” The discussions of these and the 
remaining themes of the book are not such as convey to the reader an 
entirely satisfying idea of “Hebrew life and thought.” They are rather 
a congeries of disconnected lectures on themes related to the Old Testa- 
ment. One is disappointed that he finds no attempt at the unity of purpose, 
except to entertain the reader, indicated in the title of the book. We are 
glad to find that each lecture has a definite purpose, and some of them are 
admirably treated. But the reader is not carried along through successive 
chapters until he gains a full and rounded conception of the life and thought 
that was prevalent in the Old Testament. Whatever views one finds of the 
Old Testament they are fairly up-to-date, modern and sane. We can see 
how, when presented as individual lectures, the writer could have been 
entertaining and successful. 

Ira M. Price 

UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO Joun M. P. Smita 


THE LIFE OF JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCUSSIONS 


The books to be dealt with in this article’ exemplify a very noteworthy 
phenomenon in the province of New Testament science—the extraordinary 


19 Hebrew Life and Thought: Being Interpretative Studies in the Literature of 
Israel. By Louise Seymour Houghton. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
xi+ 386 pages. $1.50. 
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activity which is being devoted to investigation of the life of Jesus. Within 
the past two or three years the scholars of Germany have been specially 
prominent in this department of research. Their efforts have not been 
confined to elaborate, scientific treatises. Far more common has been the 
short, graphic outline, intended to present to the laity the most recent 
results of historical criticism in a terse and attractive form. The larger 
works of Oscar Holtzmann and P. W. Schmidt; the more popular sketches 
by Bousset, von Soden, Weinel, Hess, and others; the cognate studies of 
Baldensperger, J. Weiss, Lietzmann, Wernle, Brandt, Wellhausen, Wrede, 
Pfleiderer, and Arnold Meyer, have followed one another with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. Examination of the sources is indissolubly linked together 
with scrutiny of the self-consciousness of Jesus. 

What is the meaning of this eager expenditure of energy? Schweitzer 
somewhat cruelly suggests that the adherents of the method of “‘literary 
criticism” as applied to the interpretation of Jesus have reached a point 
(“konsequenter Skeptizismus”) beyond which they cannot advance a 
step. Hence their tendency to “‘inordinate popularizing” (p. 328). 
Whether there is any truth in this hypothesis or not, at least the writers i 
in question show a true scientific instinct in concentrating their attention 
on the central problem of the New Testament. A problem we say, advis- 
edly, for, as Dr. Forrest aptly expresses it, inasmuch as the disclosure of 
God’s redemptive purpose and action, “‘ while valid for all time, has been 
made in a Historic Life correlated to the environment of a particular 
age, the eternal truth embodied in Christ is perpetually undergoing 
reinterpretation under the changing conditions of humanity” (p. 430). If 
we can reach any solid certainty in this sphere of inquiry, other crucial 
New Testament questions will inevitably fall into line. 

Where, then, is investigation to begin? Was there ever such a person 
as the Jesus of the gospels? This may appear at the first glance a pre- 
posterous question to ask, but it is seriously discussed and answered in 
the negative by A. Kalthoff, a pastor in Bremen, whose works on Christ and 
Christianity (published in 1902 and 1904) have roused keen discussion 
in Germany. Kalthoff argues that the early Christian communities owed 
their origin to the contact of socialistic movements among the masses in 
the Roman Empire with Jewish messianic expectations. ‘‘The history of 
Jesus in the gospels is only the history of the origin of the Christ-idea, 
i.e., the history of the developing community” (see Schweitzer, pp. 312f.; 
Schmiedel, p. 107). We may smile at this crude hypothesis, but no wide 
interval separates it from positions which are treated quite seriously by 
representative scholars—positions such as that of W. Brandt, who holds 
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that the only absolutely certain information as to the life of Jesus is that 
which states that he died and was supposed to have risen from the grave 
(Schweitzer, p. 255). Schweitzer himself, at the close of his masterly 
survey of more than a century’s research on the life of Jesus, affirms with 
calm deliberation that ‘‘the historical Jesus will be for our age a stranger 
or a puzzle” (p. 397). An inexplicable puzzle, truly, if we were compelled 
to give our adherence to some modern “‘interpretations” of his person and 
career. When, e. g., Professor N. Schmidt describes him as “a philo- 
sophical anarchist” (p. 303), when he warns the reader, who may not be 
‘accustomed to compare texts, eliminate interpolations, sift evidence, or 
test the value of translations,” against the impression he may gain “from 
late additions to the Synoptic Gospels, or early misinterpretations by the 
authors of these works, that Jesus on some occasions (!) placed himself 
far above his fellow-men” (p. 294), the most unbiased mind must be 
conscious that this Jesus is so different from the Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment that it seems scarcely worth while to waste time on his life at all. 
Indeed, this was the conclusion—in our judgment a perfectly logical one— 
at which some of Professor Schmidt’s literary predecessors finally arrived. 
Bruno Bauer, for example, whom Schweitzer regards, with justice, as 
the founder of that school of gospel-criticism represented in our time 
by Brandt, Wrede, and Schmidt, etc., became so absorbed in the task 
of emancipating the world from ‘“‘that Roman-Jewish idol, Jesus Christ,” 
that ultimately the existence of a historic Jesus came to be for him a matter 
of complete indifference (p. 157). In his latest work, Strauss, the most 
epoch-making name in the negative criticism of the gospels, in reply to 
the question, “‘Are we still Christians?” answers, “‘No.” The process 
and its result are significant. 

But we must attempt, very briefly, to examine some of the most char- 
acteristic elements in that process of theoretical construction of the life 
of Jesus which has made possible such extreme positions as have been 
referred to above. The material for such an examination is set before 
us with generous fulness in Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede and 
O. Schmiedel’s Hauptprobleme der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. Both works, 
it may be said at once, are admirably planned and admirably written. 
That of Schmiedel is the expansion of a popular lecture. But there is 
nothing superficial in his treatment. After rapidly sketching the history 
of the subject, the author turns directly to the sources. In his treatment 
of them he occupies a position more or less akin to that of his brother, 
P. W. Schmiedel, H. J. Holtzmann, and others. Early in the book he 
has the usual contemptuous fling of the radical school at “mediating” 
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standpoints (p. 4). Surely this is fundamentally a most unscientific type 
of criticism. In most departments of investigation the truth is actually 
found to lie between the extreme hypotheses on either side. Typical of 
Schmiedel’s estimate of the gospels is his criticism of the grouping of 
narratives in Mark. This grouping, he argues, has no regard to chronol- 
ogy, “‘which is decisive in pure narrative.” One might ask in passing 
what “pure” narrative means. None of the world’s most impressive 
narratives has ever been a mere chronicle of sequences. It must be inter- 
pretative. But Mark’s arrangement of incidents is disparaged because 
it is intended to “‘teach something” (p. 33). As if the life of Jesus could 
ever be delineated without “teaching something.” Similarly, readers 
are warned that in the gospels they have before them the life of a Re- 
deemer, the life of the Messiah. ‘‘The early church in whose circles the 
narratives of the life of Jesus originated. . . . was at one in its acknowl- 
edgment of Christ, its exalted Lord Thus the halo of glorifica- 
tion was cast back . . . . from their faith in his resurrection and exalta- 
tion . . . . upon his earlier Galilean activity” (p. 35). But whence did 
this unanimous acknowledgment of Jesus as Messiah and exalted Lord 
proceed? It was already in full activity a few years after the crucifixion. 
There must have been some adequate cause for it. Some altogether 
marvelous impression must have lain behind it. The story of Jesus 
could never have been written im vacuo. The reason it was written at 
all was that his most intimate companions actually found in him their 
Redeemer, the Christ of God. The gospels must be scrutinized by his- 
torical criticism. But let it be historical, and not the arbitrary assump- 
tion of an individual or a school. It is high time to protest, in the name 
of science, against the practice, almost universal with some scholars 
who deny the designation “‘scientific” to any save themselves and their 
allies, of first constructing the life of Jesus (“‘pure narrative,” perhaps), 
and then forcing this construction upon the text of the gospels. It is 
almost surprising, after much detailed criticism of the type of which we 
have given examples, to find the following important admission as to the 
oldest sources (Urmarkus and Logia): “‘It is the unanimous view of most 
scholars that we may really trust them, that especially the course of Jesus’ 
life exhibited by the Gospel of Mark corresponds with his historical career” 
(p. 40). In the same spirit as this admission are the closing words of a 
very suggestive outline of the history of Jesus, in which Schmiedel accounts 
for the varying conceptions of him by saying: ‘‘The person of Jesus is so 
great and surpasses the ordinary human standard to such an extent that 
no age and no conception is comprehensive enough to exhaust his complete 
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significance for the history of the world” (p. 104). However subjective 
may be the canons of criticism, an investigator of moral sensibility cannot 
evade the overpowering impression of the story which he has scrutinized. 

Schweitzer has conceived the very happy idea of writing a history of 
the investigation of the life of Jesus, from Reimarus, in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, to Wrede, at the beginning of the twentieth. The 
result is a work of unusual interest and importance. A complete master 
of the huge mass of material to be handled, he has traced the development 
of research in his chosen province with true insight and laborious thor- 
oughness. Peculiarly luminous and instructive is his treatment of D. F. 
Strauss and his Leben Jesu (pp. 67-119). One could scarcely imagine a 
more penetrating estimate of his significance for subsequent gospel-criti- 
cism. Unfortunately for the balance and proportion of the book, Schweit- 
zer is an uncompromising advocate of the theory, chiefly associated with 
the name of Johannes Weiss, according to which Jesus, throughout his 
career, regarded the kingdom of God and the functions of the Messiah 
exclusively from the standpoint of eschatology. This ‘tremendous one- 
sidedness” (to quote Holtzmann’s phrase) is Schweitzer’s unfailing crite- 
rion of the value of those many phases which research into the life of 
Jesus has assumed. Hence he concludes, as the result of an elaborate 
discussion, which he would probably regard as the most important section 
of the volume (pp. 327-95), that two alternatives finally emerge from the 
long history of investigation which he has described. - These represent the 
only schools of criticism which seem to him worthy of consideration. 
The one is the literary-critical school, whose culminating product is 
Wrede’s Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien. The other is the 
eschatological-historical, represented by Schweitzer’s own Das Messi- 
anitits-und Leidensgeheimnis. The outcome of the former is skepticism; 
of the latter, pure eschatology. Between these alternatives we have to 
decide (chap. xix, passim). 

How has this extraordinary dilemma hewn reached? Schweitzer 
clearly shows that modern “‘liberal” constructions of the life of Jesus 
rest fundamentally on the position taken by Bruno Bauer as far back as 
1841. For the “mythical” theory of Strauss he substituted that of the 
church-consciousness. The gospels are not history, but the deposit of 
Christian reflection having as its source faith in the sacrificial death and 
resurrection of Jesus. Bauer endeavored to prove that events like the 
temptation, the sending-forth of the Twelve, the Last Supper, etc., were 
simply experiences of the Christian community read back into the life of 
Jesus. Obviously, there need be no limits to so subjective a theory as 
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this. Its logical issue will be complete negation, as it was in B. Bauer’s 
own case. This issue was averted, pre-eminently by the labors of Holtz- 
mann, who, following to a large extent the lines suggested by Weiss (twenty- 
five years earlier), sought to deduce an organic development of the career 
of Jesus from the Gospel of Mark as the earliest source. The attempt 
was, of course, made in close association with an exhaustive investigation 
of the synoptic problem. But there has been a reaction toward B. Bauer. 
According to Brandt, Mark is almost entirely a poetical creation (Schweit- 
zer, Pp. 255). Pfleiderer asserts that Mark and the other synoptists stand 
on the same footing as the Gospel of John. The difference is merely one 
of degree. They simply embody different strata of theological reflection 
(op. cit., p. 311). Wrede carries the radical criticism of Mark to its 
extreme issue. This gospel arose, he urges, from the impulse to give the 
earthly life of Jesus a messianic guise (0. cit., pp. 335-45). 

How are such theories to be tested? As a matter of fact, all but the 
most arbitrary scholars are willing to admit a number of remarkable 
sayings as well as many self-evidently authentic deeds and situations in 
the narrated life of Jesus. There are many even of the most radical 
school who would hesitate to accept some of the criteria laid down by 
Professor Schmidt; e. g.: ‘‘The best evidence that he actually wrought 
some cures is the early tradition, still preserved in our gospels, that he 
sometimes did not succeed at all” (p. 265); or again: ‘these sayings [viz., 
some words of Jesus of which Schmidt has given the most perverse inter- 
pretation] possess evidential value just in proportion as they contradict 
the notions current in the circles through which they were transmitted” 
(p. 235). As if the influences which dominated these circles were not pre- 
cisely the influence of Jesus. What light have the earliest Christian docu- 
ments to shed on the data of the gospels? Here comes in the invaluable 
evidence of the Pauline epistles. Schmidt’s preposterous criticism of these 
letters might well be passed over in silence, were it not for one audacious 
statement which we scarcely know how to characterize. He says: “‘The 
most burning question in New Testament isagogics at the present time 
concerns the genuineness of the four epistles, Galatians, I and II Corin- 
thians, and Romans” (p. 196). Probably there is no New Testament 
scholar of repute at the present time who would not assent to Lipsius’ 
verdict on the arguments used to discredit these epistles: ‘sheer asser- 
tions,” he calls them, “‘which, on the one hand, have no foundation in 
fact, and, on the other, lack all demonstrative force.” Even if we had no 
other literature belonging to the apostolic age, the testimony of these four 
epistles would be sufficient to show that the impression which Paul has of 
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Jesus is identical with that made upon the disciples, as reported in the 
gospel narratives. There is no more assured result of recent investigation 
of the apostolic age than that Paul was in agreement with the Jerusalem 
apostles on the fundamental facts of the faith. Now, pre-eminent among 
these facts is the unique and solitary position of Jesus in the divine purpose 
for humanity. For Paul and the whole early church Jesus is the Christ, 
risen from the dead and exalted as Lord. How has this attitude been 
reached? Obviously, in the case of his immediate disciples, contact 
with the personality of Jesus must in large measure have accounted for it. 
But the outline in the Synoptic Gospels leads us farther. There we are 
brought face to face with Jesus’ consciousness of his own functions, his 
messianic self-consciousness. In this connection, much, although by no 
means everything, turns on the interpretation of his own self-designation, 
“Son of Man.” Schmidt’s Prophet of Nazareth is an attempt, he tells 
us, at a reinterpretation of the life and teaching of Jesus in the light of 
the conviction that “‘Jesus never used this term concerning himself, either 
to claim messiahship in any sense, or to hint that he was ‘a mere man,’ 
or ‘the true man,’ but in some pregnant utterances used it in reference 
to ‘man’ in general, his duties, rights, and privileges” (p. vii). It is 
difficult to take Schmidt’s arguments seriously. We cannot pause here 
to point out the precariousness of basing the decision upon the supposed 
Aramaic original. It is sufficient to refer to the excellent discussion in 
Dalman’s Worte Jesu. Here is Schmidt’s exegesis of Matt. 8:20, which 
may serve as a sample of his results: ‘‘The foxes have holes and the birds 
of the heavens nests, but bar nasha—i. e., man—has nowhere to lay his 
head. Man’s life is full of danger and uncertainty The beast 
is not deprived of home and hearth by his convictions” (p. 111). The 
title is too firmly woven into the texture of the gospel narrative to admit 
of this easy elimination. It occurs in connections which suggest pre- 
eminently Jesus’ official functions. Very soon it must have come to be 
associated with the founding and guiding of the kingdom of God. And 
such an association had been foreshadowed by the famous passage in 
Daniel (7:13-14), and later by the Similitudes of Enoch. Plainly it held 
up a messianic ideal largely divergent from current views. With reference 
to these erroneous ideas ‘‘it served,” as Bruce has put it, “‘the purpose of 
an incognito, making it possible for Jesus to declare himself to be the 
Christ to those who were in the secret, and yet remain an outside 
stranger to the outside world” (Kingdom of God, p.177). It is Schweitzer’s 
merit fully to recognize that “his messianic self-consciousness flashes 
out everywhere from his words and deeds” (p. 369). His fatal error is 
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the theory that this self-consciousness “‘can only be explained by means of 
eschatology” (p. 364). All attempts at an organic construction of the 
life of Jesus from the standpoint of a spiritual interpretation of his mes- 
sianic self-consciousness are denounced as “psychologizing” (e. g., pp. 219, 
244, 247). Asa matter of fact, the materials for this interpretation con- 
front us in the gospels. Eschatological elements, of course, exist. They 
were the scaffolding, so to speak, of the messianic hope which Jesus dis- 
covered to be realized in himself. But in virtue of his unique relationship 
to God, that filial relationship realized in the most intimate spiritual 
communion, Jesus must inevitably transform the religious conceptions of 
his time. 

We have no space to devote to the central question of the sinlessness 
of Jesus as estimated by the writers with whom we have dealt. Character- 
istic of the most recent of them is their apparent reluctance to make nega- 
tive pronouncements on the subject. Dr. Forrest, whose book on The 
Authority of Christ offers an exceedingly able treatment of an all-impor- 
tant theme, puts the case convincingly when he says: 

Any man of ordinary intelligence and of honest moral perceptions has, if he 
will, the power of recognizing that such a one as Jesus could not refrain from con- 
fessing sin, if he felt he had any to confess; that such confession, if it occurred 
at all, affecting as it must his whole tone and attitude toward God and man, 
must have been known to the disciples; that if they knew of it, it was morally 
impossible for them to speak of him afterwards as the sinless one and the Lord 
of glory; and that therefore no rational account can be given of the gospels as we 
have them, unless on the hypothesis that the personality they depict was actually 
free from sin. (P. 28.) 

A perusal of recent studies of the life of Jesus is an instructive discipline 
in the estimating of critical theories. Few of them, indeed, can be accused 
of the baseless extravagances which appear on the pages of Professor 
Schmidt. And yet to many the criticism of Kalthoff is strictly relevant: 
**Jesus,” he says, “has become for Protestant theology the vessel into 
which each theologian pours the contents of his own thought” (Schweitzer, 
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and in mere printing and binding gives full value for the money. The out- 
put of this veteran scholar is sufficiently remarkable, whatever judgment 
may be passed by posterity upon his results. From the dedication we 
learn that ‘“‘the Johannine materials . . . . were gathered and arranged, 
and the results corrected and revised,” by the writer’s daughter, whose 
powers as exhibited here prompt the hope that so excellent a scholar will 
give us work on her own account when she has completed her part in the 
“future treatise’ hinted at in the present volume. A seventh instalment of 
these laborious researches will form a most fitting celebration of Dr. Abbott’s 
threescore years and ten, now not far away. 
Those who know Dr. Abbott’s work will at least expect with confidence 
a rigid and careful scholarship, which they will get in full measure. They 
will perhaps be surprised to find so complete an absence of his well-known 
critical theories. There is hardly a line in this prodigious book to suggest 
that the author is not on all fours with Westcott as to the personality of 
the fourth evangelist and the strict historicity of the narrative, miracles and 
all. The book is wholly given up to grammatical exposition, to such an 
extent that with the use of the text-index the reader is provided with a 
commentary on the greater part of the gospel. The arrangement of the 
material is fairly convenient, when the fulness of the indices is brought in; 
though the rediscussion of a large number of points by way of supplement 
in the latter part of the book creates some confusion. The reviewer, how- 
ever, must here confess himself a fellow-sinner on a smaller scale: the 
attempt to write grammar in the form of continuous exposition and dis- 
cussion almost inevitably carries with it the sacrifice of the systematic 
orderliness which is a primary virtue in a reference grammar. Having 
thus alluded to my own Grammar of New Testament Greek, I may as well 
express the regrets which its coincidence in publication with Dr. Abbott’s 
book have occasioned me. The early and hurried call for a second edition 
made it impossible for me to complete my study of Johannine Grammar, 
and the references I have made to it in the new pages do not represent half 
of what I should wish to make now. In particular I may note a correction 
Dr. Abbott supplies (p. 519) of my treatment of a Berlin papyrus in the 
Classical Review, repeated in my Grammar, p. 75. The words 8paxpas 
. ds kai droidow ca th Wyo S80bncopéevy sywviy I translated 
“with your next wages.” Dr. Abbott, however, points out that the docu- 
ment is an I. O. U., given by a common soldier to a comrade, and suggests 
instead “‘at next pay (day).” The suggested sense is, I think, fairly certain. 
The case remains instrumental, “with my next pay,” meaning “‘at the time 
of;” and the phrase will still serve to illustrate rats pocevyais in Rev. 8:4, 
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if we slightly change the nuance of the latter. Dr. Abbott’s correction of 
my use of the Leyden magic papyrus (numbered win Leeman’s edition) I 
have briefly discussed already (Gram., 2d. ed. p. 245). His evidence that this 
document is quoting John 1:15 is clear, and the papyrus must disappear 
from my evidence that in this case the superlative ousted the comparative. 
But that in the vernacular of moderately cultivated people rp@ros did sup- 
plant pérepos seems to me the more certain for Dr. Abbott’s own quota- 
tions. It is quite possible that the Teubner editor of Plutarch was justified 
in accepting the conjecture zpérepos where the MS have zp@ros, for Plu- 
tarch was writing literary Greek; but the MS tradition in his case and 
Aelian’s, with the passages Dr. Abbott quotes from scholiasts, may be taken 
as sufficient evidence that in ordinary speech even educated people did 
not care for the nearly obsolete word rpérepos. (How many of us take the 
trouble to say “‘on the former occasion” instead of “the first time’’ ?) 
Dr. Abbott’s translation “my chief” claims in its support the unquestioned 
use Of mp@ros as a title; I may present him with a new and early (but not 
very good) example from the just published Hibeh Papyri, No. 110 (see 
the editor’s note, p. 293). In 15:18 he apparently wishes the phrase to 
suggest “Elder Brother” as well. That the Latin priorem vobis means 
“something like this’ I should hardly think proved; and the alleged 
Tohannine use seems to me rather a long way from the technical term 
ap®ros as used in the papyri and in Acts 28:7. Moreover, the parallels for 
the genitive are not exact. I may say “premier of Great Britain,” but not 
“my premier;” and the possibility of “my chief” does not avail till it is 
shown that mp@ros is capable of this kind of genitive. 

In a book of this size there are naturally a great many decisions which 
the reviewer would like to confirm or challenge at length; but space forbids. 
There are two main characteristics of Dr. Abbott’s grammatical exegesis 
which may be singled out for remark. The first is the pervading subtlety 
of his interpretation. Westcott was subtle enough, but the “spiritual 
interpretations” which in this book either underlie the history or are to be 
substituted for it go beyond anything we have seen in modern times; we 
seem to be studying the allegorical expositions of Origen’s school. Two 
specimens may be quoted, the first as perhaps the solitary example in this 
book of Dr. Abbott’s characteristic short way with miracles. It refers to 
the walking on the sea: 


Under “Prepositions” . . . . reasons will be given for thinking that John 
regards the Lord as “‘on the seashore,’’ and not as advancing over the sea to the 
boat. If so, he may use ‘yduevor éyyts as we speak of the coast “coming 
into view” when we ourselves ‘“‘come”’ within sight of it. The words and their 
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context are susceptible of a spiritual interpretation. At first the disciples, in 
terror and unbelief, heheld Jesus “‘becoming near.” Then (6:21) “they willed 
to receive him;” and “‘straightway the boat was on the land.” That is to say, 
like the Ephesians, ‘‘they that had been far off were made to be near.” (P. 19.) 
I confess the miracle, understood in the old-fashioned way, seems to me 
quite an everyday occurrence after reading this. Is it dulness of spiritual 
perception which forces us to ask what really happened, in John’s conception 
of the event, between vss. 20 and 21? Our other example is from the expo- 
sition of John’s concluding narrative (p. 544). Dr. Abbott regards rpoo¢d- 
yrov as “later, and more vernacular than [its equivalent] éydpuv.” (Here 
I agree; see my note, Gram., p. 170.) ‘‘In classical Greek,” he proceeds, 
“it might naturally be taken asa form of rpéogaypa ‘a preliminary victim.’” 
Then, quoting Origen, he says that Christ, “standing on the shore” of 
Tiberias at the moment of sunrise, might be a type of the sacrifice that is 
“‘sent up at the moment of the enlightening of the soul.” Regarded in 
this light, rporpdyov might have an inner meaning intelligible to none but 
the initiated—including an allusion to the IXOYC, or ONE FISH, which 
in this very narrative appears as a eucharistic type of Christ: “Ye have 
not yet received THE FISH. Ye have not yet partaken of that sacrificial 
victim which was slain before the foundation of the world (Rev. 13:8), 
without which the eyes of your souls cannot be enlightened nor can ye see 
how to cast the net of the Church ‘on the right side’ of the ship.”” Comment 
seems hardly necessary; but I must venture to assert that if the Fourth 
Gospel was really intended to suggest to “the initiated” “spiritual inter- 
pretations’”’ so desperately far-fetched as these, we have exceedingly little 
use for such a book at the present day. ‘‘ Now we see in a mirror, riddle- 
wise’’ gets a new and sinister meaning when symbolism goes wild in this 
fashion. Augustine’s interpretation of the “25 or 30 furlongs” need make 
us gasp no more. 

I need not say that, however incapable I am of understanding or accept- 
ing interpretation on these lines, I am perfectly aware that Dr. Abbott not 
only has every right to his own view, as a scholar of great learning and 
experience and remarkable originality, but errs, if he does err, in the very 
best company. In the other line of criticism on which I might venture, I 
am questioning not only Dr. Abbott’s results, but those to which most of 
us were brought up. There are a great many grammatical points upon 
which I no longer feel it possible to insist, on the survival of classical dis- 
tinctions in the vernacular Common Greek of the first century; for my 
reasons I must refer to my Grammar. Dr. Abbott quotes frequently from 
the non-literary papyri, but I hardly think he has adequately realized the 
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change in our perspective which the systematic study of the vernacular 
documents has brought us since Deissmann showed us the way. 

To mention two important examples, Dr. Abbott refuses to be convinced 
by the evidence which has forced most of us to disbelieve in the sharp dis- 
tinction of eis and év, and in the presumption that iva must have some degree 
of purposive force in it, express or latent; and he refines as boldly as if he 
were dealing with classical texts. Here he is going back, not upon the revolu- 
tionary theories of a modern authority like Blass, but even upon views 
admitted with due caution by the English editor of Winer a generation ago. 
In 1:18 we find Dr. Abbott translating “‘He that IS into the bosom of the 
Father;” “from man the Logos is ever going up #o God and is also abiding 
in Him.” Now, when we know that this “provincialism”’ (as Blass calls the 
confusion of eis and év) was current at the time when the gospel was written, 
can we acquiesce in the supposition that John used language so eminently 
ambiguous to express a most recondite meaning? Dr. Abbott tries to 
meet Blass’s argument as to elva: eis with words denoting places, of which 
he declares no safe example is forthcoming. Whatever may be the facts as 
to evar, I cannot feel satisfied with the devices by which any verb of rest 
with els is declared to have some latent motion about it. The papyrus BU 
385 eis “AAcgavdpeiav éoot (sic) may not count much, though I do not 
believe the obsolete ef: really does occur either there or inO P 529. But 
we may quote an unmistakable example in Acts 11:25 D al eis Tdpoov éor, 
which must be at least a second-century reading; nor can I see the differ- 
ence when in a Ptolemaic inscription (Letronne, 26) we find of wapemdy- 
powvres eis pidas. No doubt the use of eis for év started in phrases where 
the motion idea was latent; but the weakening of the distinction between 
“whither ?” and “where ?”’ which admittedly ended in the vanishing of év, 
is by far the most obvious vera causa for passages in which the motion can 
only be forced by violence upon the Greek. And can we really say that 
the recondite meanings which Westcott or Abbott get out of the és are 
appropriate to the relation between the Logos and God? Surely here if 
anywhere we desiderate a preposition which denotes unchanging rest. 
We had better return to the view which Buttmann preferred long ago (see 
Winer-Moulton, p. 518, n.), that we must admit “‘a more negligent use of 
eis, recognizing in these examples the first steps toward the ultimate confu- 
sion of the two prepositions.” 

Space forbids my discussing at equal length the Johannine use of iva. 
Here I must frankly confess that I would not merely acknowledge the 
existence of iva éBarudv, as Winer’s English editor was ready to do. 
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Epictetus himself—the use of whose Greek to illustrate John is one of the 
most useful features of Dr. Abbott’s book—can even substitute iva for 
consecutive ore. Examples from Hellenistic literature and the New 
Testament show that iva can take the place of any kind of infinitive; I need 
not repeat the account I have given elsewhere (Gram., pp. 40 f., 205, 211) 
of the geographical distribution of infinitive and iva-locution, according to 
the theory of Professor Thumb. I have admitted that “‘the strong volitive 
flavor which clung to tva would perhaps commend it as a mannerism to a 
writer of John’s temperament.” But to seek all manner of mysteries in a 
construction which other first-century writers adopted for the whole gamut 
of infinitive uses, seems to me straining probabilities. Quem nosse vivere— 
except for the important difference between ywdoxew (pres.) and nosse— 
translates 17:3 as exactly as we could wish, if I am not grievously wrong. 
We put purposive force into tva just when we put it into our own infinitive— 
that is, when the context decisively requires it—not elsewhere. 

A few miscellaneous points may be noticed. On p. 76 Dr. Abbott says 
he has “not found in classical [Greek an instance of dyaray twa with 
dyarnv.”” Has he found aydrn with anything else? The discovery, after 
Deissmann’s disappointment (Bible Studies, pp. 198 f.), would have peculiar 
interest. I should like to have discussed some of the alleged ‘‘ Hebraic” 
uses—such as that of «ai, p. 133—but I must be content with registering a 
general dissent. On instrumental év (p. 256) I may refer to my Grammar, 
where I hope I have sufficiently reinforced Deissmann’s arguments against 
the Semitism. On p. 319 Dr. Abbott delivers en passant a judgment with 
which few philologists will agree, when he suggests the existence of a differ- 
ence in function between first and second aorist. It would be very inter- 
esting if we could have the evidence that “the second aorist has not this 
solemn or authoritative meaning” which has just been assigned to the 
imperative first aorist. There is much I should like to have discussed in 
Dr. Abbott’s treatment of the tenses, but I must be content with what I 
have said independently in print already. I will only note that on p. 344 it is 
misleading to say that reOéapa: might mean “I have [just] beheld;” it 
is the aorist which expresses the immediate past. The same remark applies 
to the comment on tots wemwreuxéras air@ (p. 366). I am necessarily 
passing over in these notes the many points of grammar and exegesis in 
which Dr. Abbott seems to me to have given us sound and excellent doctrine; 
but I must make an exception in favor of the argument by which he claims 
the series (1) mov rh prjwara, (2) ri prjward pov, (3) ra &ud prjpara, (4) 7a 
pypara ra éud as a “climax of pronominal emphasis.” The statement that 
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(1) is the weakest position for the possessive seems fairly established, and 
if so is of very wide importance in exegesis. Resuming the points of differ- 
ence, I cannot feel satisfied with the distinction drawn between mwapéAaBov 
and éAaBov in 1:11, 12 (p. 426); a much simpler explanation comes from 
classical idiom, as shown in my Grammar, p. 115. Dr. Abbott’s comment 
(p. 480) on the “curious spelling of ouiy as rveiv” in some illiterate 
papyri would suggest that this v for o was something of a rarity. It is 
abundant in documents of this class, and actually gives rise to the late name 
& yAdv—i e., the the # sound written with one letter instead of the diph- 
thong o, which at this period had the same value. This fact has caused 
him to accept a mistaken correction of the editors in O P 269: éav oa 8% 
is not for 89, but for Se7, a subjunctive form familiar enough in the New 
Testament and in papyri. The infinitive 8@ve which he cites on the same 
page (530) is also not uncommon. On p. sor Dr. Abbott criticizes a state- 
ment of “Winer-Moulton” as to dxovaope, but he overlooks Moulton’s 
correction in the footnote. The difficulty noted on p. 539 as to omissions 
of dy is not, I think, justified by the vernacular documents and the LXX; 
see my Gram., p. 200 (where I have to confess to an unfortunate slip in 
copying one of the two papyrus passages Dr. Abbott himself quotes. The 
mistake, and a premature inference from it, are corrected in corrigenda to 
the second edition). I might add, for New Testament examples of dropped 
dv, Gal. 4:20 and Acts 15:22; also Gal. 3:21 D*FG, which, whether right 
or wrong, helps to prove the obsolescence of dy in the vernacular. On p. 
600 Dr. Abbott quotes papyrus passages for éav 4 (évqv), regarding these 
as imperfects. I think I have proved that these are (generally, at least) 
subjunctives, with a parasitic v that is not infrequently found after long 
vowels at the end of words (Gram., pp. 49, 168). Dr. Rouse notes for me 
how common the phenomenon isin modern Greek. Dr. Abbott’s suggestions 
(p. 609) as to Paul’s inability to write Greek characters except in clumsy, 
uncouth fashion, would take too long to discuss here, but they seem to run 
counter to all we have been learning as to Paul’s perfect command of spoken 
Greek. 

The selection of points of difference—and naturally there are a good 
many more which could not be referred to—has taken up too much space for 
me to emphasize as I should have wished the invaluable character of the 
material with which this monumental volume is packed from beginning to 
end. I frankly disbelieve in nearly all of Dr. Abbott’s secondary meanings, 
and most heartily trust that he will not prolong the life of an exegesis which is 
only that of the Fathers risen again. And in many grammatical principles 
I think he has not specialized in Hellenistic enough to shake himself free 
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from the predispositions of the classical scholar. But no one will study the 
Fourth Gospel, or New Testament Grammar in general, without seeking 
and finding in Dr. Abbott’s work the most careful, acute, and suggestive 


investigations of its problems. 
James Hore Movutton 
DripsBury COLLEGE 
Manchester, England 


SHELDON’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


This latest work" of Professor Sheldon is the ripe result of his years of 
faithful and patient study of the Christian system. Out of the fulness of 
large acquaintance with what history has delivered to us, and the new 
thought of the modern epoch added, he has set forth what he believes to be 
the truth with great clearness, in a conciliatory temper, and with impartial 
fairness. And the system which he has produced is, in substance, the 
historical theology of the church. 

The work is divided into five “parts,” dealing successively with “Pre- 
suppositions,” “‘The Doctrine of God,” ‘‘The Subjects of God’s Moral 
Government,” “‘The Person and Work of the Redeemer,” and ‘‘The 
Kingdom of Redemption.” The whole is followed by some essays upon 
Christ’s resurrection, ethnic trinities, scholastic realism, the theory of a 
merely ideal pre-existence of Christ, and some ethico-religious questions— 
marriage, Sunday, temperance. It is in the first part, and in a lesser degree 
in these essays, that the more important contributions to the settlement 
of questions at present vexing the religious mind are to be found. 

Beginning with self-consciousness as the source .of our knowledge, 
Sheldon affirms the necessity of a unitary psychical agent, or self, as a con- 
dition of knowledge. He does not bring the discussion of this subject 
farther down than Mill and Spencer, though it is equally demanded by the 
current methods of what is now specifically called ‘‘psychology,” which is 
often vague in affirming, when not positively denying, a real agent. He 
then passes to the validity of knowledge, in which he refutes the extreme 
idealism of Kant, and maintains objective knowledge and an objective 
world. The chapter is brought to an end by a discussion of the principles 
of a rational interpretation of the universe. 

The “existence of the Infinite Person” is next introduced. Sheldon 
does not intend to attempt to prove the existence of the Christian God 
without reference to the Christian Scriptures from which, historically, our 
very idea of God has come; but he thinks it right here to discuss ‘‘the 

t System of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. Sheldon. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Pye, 1903. xii+636 pages. $2.50. 
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general notion of a divine person.”” He devotes considerable space to the 
question of the personality of the Infinite. He meets the objection that, 
since the Infinite has no rival to its eternal being, no object set over against 
itself, it has no means of self-consciousness, and so lacks the distinctive 
feature of personality. He says: 


An assumption of the eternal passivity of mind lurks in this objection 
No analysis of experience can discover that this is the character even of finite 
mind. On the contrary, it is the consciousness of subjective energy which is 
the principal means of interpreting to us the notion of force generally 
Not a few hints are given us in the human range that mind is intrinsically the 
power of initiation, the original spring of energy. Accordingly, it is no specula-> 
tive rashness to conceive that the infinite mind, notwithstanding the absence of 
external stimulus, may be alive, energetic, inclusive of all loftiest feelings and 
purposes, and thus have abundant means of self-consciousness. Indeed, there 
is good reason for concluding with Lotze that complete self-consciousness, or 
personality in the highest sense, can be predicated of the Infinite alone. 


When the arguments for the existence of God are passed in review, it is 
to the design argument that the greatest attention is naturally devoted. 
The fact of plan is insisted on, and then the necessity of the supposition of a 
planning mind behind it. A strong, and somewhat new, argument from 
human nature is presented. Intelligence, freedom, moral obligation, and 


religion all point to such qualities in the framer of man. 

But the most important of the chapters in this portion of the work is that 
upon revelation. The argument is familiar to all theologians, and is from 
the personal freedom of God to the possibility of revelation, and from the 
“exigency,” arising from the entrance of human sin, to its reality. The 
argument from the intrinsic worth of the Bible as a fact, to revelation as its 
only suitable explanation is well wrought out. ‘‘The signal proof for the 
Bible which is contained in the unique personality of Christ” is exceedingly 
well done. But the chief weight of discussion falls, as it should, upon the 
evidence furnished by miracles; and the preliminary question here is whether 
we are to accept the biblical accounts of miracles as literally true, and 
miracles as actual facts in the religious history of man. 

Modern thought questions the supernatural interference of God in the 
course of human history, and makes this question most emphatic in the con- 
sideration of the miracles recorded in the gospels. It places the objection 
which it feels not so much upon the ground of the possibility of miracles, 
as upon the idea of an order in the world, which order is itself the revelation 
of priceless attributes of God and could not be violated without impairing 
or destroying such revelation. Perhaps still more powerful is the general 
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impression created by the explorations of science among the mysteries of 
the world, which have one after the other yielded to examination and taken 
their place under the domain of natural law, that all such mysterious 
events, among which are miracles so far as they are historical at all, will 
finally yield to research. The outcome, at any rate, is a profound skepti- 
cism in reference to miracles and to the superatural in general, to the incar- 
nation and the atonement, and to the whole scheme of what has been called 
evangelical religion. 

Now, in answer to this sort of criticism, Sheldon does not pursue the 
path of a demonstration of the necessity of miracles to revelation. He thus 
certainly avoids a great difficulty, if he can only otherwise prove their actu- 
ality. His argument from the personality of God to their possibility may 
at once be admitted. He sets up three criteria of genuine miracles: ‘‘(1) 
intrinsic and recognizable connection with ends that may be regarded as 
worthy of divine wisdom and benevolence; (2) demonstrated efficiency to 
impress men healthfully, or to promote their moral and spiritual develop- 
ment; (3) confirmation by a sufficient amount of honest and intelligent 
testimony.” The argument is at last reduced to a defence of the credi- 
bility of the Bible. Take away the miracles, and you have destroyed the 
entire credibility of the biblical story; and you have “‘the vapid conclusion 
that nothing is known of the historical character [Christ] who produced 
the mightiest effects that ever emanated from a single life.” The question 
thus resolves itself into an explanation of Christian history without 
Christ. 

As to the results of the modern historical criticism of the biblical books, 
while Professor Sheldon shows acquaintance with them, and does not main- 
tain any view of inspiration which would exclude their more moderate con- 
clusions, he nowhere thoroughly grapples with the situation created by this 
modern phenomenon, nor meets the questions suggested by those studies 
which have been compendiously presented in Professor G. B. Foster’s 
recent book. 

So much for Part I. Of the remaining portion of the work it is the less 
necessary to speak at length for the reason that it is simply modern evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy, starting from an Arminian standpoint, just as the New 
England theology was such orthodoxy starting from a Calvinistic stand- 
point. In fact, Sheldon is in remarkable agreement with such theologians 
as Fairchild, of Oberlin. If the New England School has finished its 
course, as now appears, and if the cause of this was its failure really to meet 
the modern issues, or to furnish the materials for the erection of a theology 
which would, then the question as to the permanent value and service of 
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Professor Sheldon’s work would seem to require a not altogether favorable 
answer. 

Indeed, whether this theology meets the demands of modern thought or 
not, it does not meet the inner demands of its own making. Take, for 
example, the study of the christological problem. Sheldon nowhere shows 
any disposition to take the unity of the person of Christ seriously. Until 
he does that, and furnishes some approach to a rationale of it, he has not 
met the insistent question which Unitarianism has been thrusting upon ortho- 
doxy for more than a hundred years in Massachusetts, without having it yet 
adequately answered. It is significant that he gives a large place to the 
discussion of theories of kenosis, and in his summary of results (p. 358) 
specifically rejects what he supposes to be its characteristics; but he has 
not succeeded in understanding the Kenotics. To be sure, he hits the bull’s 
eye when he says of the theory: ‘‘This vast assumption, in spite of all that 
has been said in its behalf, stands greatly in need of being made to appear 
rationally credible.” But he leaves the objection unanswered which the 
Unitarian would bluntly put: “‘That is no theology which leaves the very 
central point upon which all turns, the conception of the Redeemer, incon- 
ceivable.” 

For largeness, adequacy, fairness, calmness, keenness, balance, and con- 
formity to the evangelic spirit of aggressive churches, we hold this System, 
in spite of all the adverse criticism above made, unsurpassed in its school. 
The unanswered question pertains to its truth. 


FRANK HucGuH Foster 
OLIvEt, MIcH. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EMOTION IN RELIGION 


A little volume by G. Gross‘ deals with the significance of aesthetics 
in the evangelical religion. The essence of aesthetics is characterized 
as spiritual enjoyment or gratification (Genuss) which is brought about 
by an exaltation in fantasy above the crudeness and rawness and discord 
of the concrete to a sense of the harmony of the whole. Since the sole aim 
of aesthetics is enjoyment, any attempt on the part of the artist to minister 
to morality or religion means its corruption. On the other hand, the 
essence of religion is not enjoyment, but duty. The author depreciates 
the effort in many quarters today to view religion under the concept of 
worth, since religion deals, not with the supreme worth, but with the 

t Die Bedeutung des Asthetischen in der evangelischen Religion. Von G. Gross. 


Noch ein Wort tiber den christlichen Dienst. Beitrige sur Férderung christlicher 
Theologie. D. A. Schlatter. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 83 pages. M. 1 50. 
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supreme Lord. Religion is duty, obedience to God, and not enjoyment; 
and its exaltation above the actual in life is not a mere fantasy or play of 
the imagination, but is an ideal that is to be made actual through conduct 
and character. 

In general, then, the mingling of aesthetics with religion means the 
corruption of the one and the deterioration of the other. It is only 
with great care and under strict limitations that aesthetics is to be employed 
in worship. Churches should be built with more regard for the preaching 
and teaching of the Word and with less straining after aesthetic effects, 
and the preacher who is more anxious for artistic form and finish than 
he is to present in earnestness and clearness the gospel message of repent- 
ance and service has failed to understand his mission. Music is the one 
art that can be employed with most efficiency and with least danger in 
religious worship, but even here great care should be exercised in the 
character of the hymns and manner of rendition. 

There is a practical message in this interesting and suggestive essay, 
and yet it is not difficult to see that the author has taken a narrow and 
one-sided view both of religion and of aesthetics, and one that would be 
rejected by students of both disciplines. And when a broader and more 
comprehensive view is taken of these magnitudes, it will be found that the 
relation is more intimate and sympathetic. 

There is another essay in this volume on religious service, which is 
a partial polemic, a reply to certain criticisms upon a former work of the 
author, and contains a clear and sane presentation of the work of the 
Spirit and of the relation of faith to service. 

An essay by Marcel Djuvara? seeks to settle the controversy between 
science and religion by the application of the philosophical principles of 
Fries, a disciple of Kant. It maintains the Kantian dualism throughout 
and is subject to the criticism against the Kantian philosophy. The 
sphere of science is the realm of phenomena, and its method is by obser- 
vation and application of the laws of thought. It brings the data of 
sense under the concepts of the understanding. It is concrete and rich, 
an intelligible system in itself, but confined to the realm of the phenomenal, 
and lands in contradictions whenever it tries to apply its methods to the 
reality beyond its sphere. On the other hand, religion has to do with the 
Ding-an-sich. Its object is affirmed as a fact by the speculative reason, 
And this affirmation springs from the immediate knowledge of the unity 
of consciousness, and cannot be regarded after the manner of Kant as 


2 Wissenschajtliche und religiése Weltansicht. Von Marcel T. Djuvara. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. 40 pages. M.*z. 
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a kind of transcendental illusion. Then, too, through the immediate 
consciousness of the moral law, the object of religion gets content in the 
practical moral life. 

But it is primarily in the realm of the feelings that the content is given 
to the object of religion. Aesthetic ideas, which are synthetic in char- 
acter, and not at all subject to the limitations of the concepts of science, 
become the vehicle of religious feeling. Religious truths are poetic, 
symbolic, mythical, and express an objective reality, but are not to be 
regarded as scientific statements. The essay exaggerates the dualism 
between the form and the content of experience in a manner more open 
to psychological criticism than any statement of Kant; and its division 
of knowledge into the immediate and certain, and the mediated and so 
liable to error, though it contains an element of truth, is crude, naive, 
and unphilosophical. The absolute dualism between the two spheres 
of knowledge arises out of the failure to see that the test of truth in any 
case is just its value for life, its ability to unify experience and further 
the purposes of the will. 


W. C. KErRSTEAD 
Woopstock, N. B. 


THE CHARACTER OF MODERN PREACHING IN GERMANY 


The desire to read printed sermons is developing rapidly in Germany. 


Publishers are anxious to print sermons of well-known preachers, and 
many editors collect for publication sermons of many different pastors on 
a single theme. Taking a number of pamphlets printed during 1905 and 
the early months of 1906,? we shall attempt to gain a knowledge of the 


1 Ein evangelisches Osterbuch. Von E. Quandt. Dresden: Angelenk, 1905. 258 
pages. M 2.50. 

Apologetische Predigten. Von F. J. Winter. Dresden: Angelenk. 158 pages. 
M. 1.50. 

Die alttestamentlichen Perikopen. Von J. M. Reu. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1905. 292 pages. M. 4. ~ 

Fastenpredigten. Von B. Hoffmann. Dresden: Angelenk. 48 pages. M. 0.60. 

Predigten iiber Zeitjragen. Von C. Liilmann. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 90 pages. 
M. 1.60. 

Zwanzig Predigten. Von Thv. Klaveness. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 143 pages. 
M. 2.20. 

Konfirmationsreden. Von E. Siedel. Leipzig: Jansa, 1905. 96 pages. M. 1. 

Zwol} Weihnachtspredigten fiir einfache Christenleute. Von M. Schenkel. Leipzig: 
Jansa, 1905. 100 pages. M. 1. 

Beichtreden. Von J. Riiling. Leipzig: Jansa, 1905. 91 pages. M. 1. 

Zwilf Sylvester und Neujahrs-Predigten. Von K. Storch. Leipzig: Jansa, 1905. 
92 pages. M. 1. 
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character of modern preaching in Germany, and especially the trend of 
that preaching. No attempt has been made to gather all such printed 
collections. The variety, however, of the sermons thus accessible is 
deemed sufficient, embracing as it does, in the various symposiums the 
messages of very many of the leading preachers in the German state church 
of today. 

Two styles of preaching instantly force their peculiarities upon the 
reader; indeed, the authors by their very titles and introductions link 
themselves with the conservative theology and the past, or with the new 
theology and the modern world. The sermons of Liilmann and Klave- 
ness by the very printer’s and bookbinder’s art, the introductions,? the 
titles of the sermons, the short paragraphs of the text, and the subject- 
matter itself, all herald through Germany a new kind of preaching. 

Of a second division the themes, which rigidly and often adhere to 
the church calendar, the form with prescribed benedictions, and advance 
announcement of divisions, the sermon material with its ever-conscious 
relation to Luther and the succeeding period of orthodoxy, and the almost 
exclusive use of biblical illustration, tie these sermons to the church of the 
former century.3 Of course, several rare exceptions might be mentioned 
in which the treatment was not so rigid and trite. 

The typical German sermon is well known to all who have heard or 
read examples. Usually a benediction precedes the introduction and 
follows the conclusion; a short prayer for special guidance follows the 
introduction and the announcement of divisions. This three- or fourfold 
division invariably precedes the main body of the homily and takes away 
all spontaneity of logical development. The church calendar and peri- 

Festpredigten tiber alttestamentliche Texte. Von B. Kiihn. Leipzig: Jansa, 1906. 
102 pages. M. 1. 

Christus fiir uns! Von J. Riiling. Leipzig: Jansa, 1906. 88 pages. M. r. 

Die stille Woche. Von Fr. Langheinrich. Leipzig: Jansa, 1906. 81 pages. M.1. 

Grabreden. Von O. Hardeland. Leipzig: Jansa, 1906. 95 pages. M. 1. 


2 “The author has made in the pulpit a fresh attempt to illuminate weighty and 
difficult problems, which deeply concern Christendom today, in the spirit of modern 
theology, which in the last analysis is animated by the spirit of Holy Scripture. (Liil- 
mann.) : 

“The sermon in particular drives away the modern man from church. In what 
way? The form and the manner of development both work in this direction, espe- 
cially the inherited method of preaching both in expression and delivery 
Also the subject-matter itself The error of the usual sermon is that it passes 
over the heads of the auditors.”” (Klaveness.) 


3 “They [the sermons] wish, after the manner of former centuries, to bring to 
light, without fear of man, the wrongs of the day.” (Hoffmann, Introduction.) 
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cope force the preacher’s mind into a definite mold without much free- 
dom.4 One can well imagine there is no fine choice of text, theme, and 
illustration, and none of the artistic aesthetic articulation in development 
which in America and England is so popular and well exemplified in a 
Hillis, a Van Dyke, a Dawson, and a Watkinson. The monotony of 
such preaching comes with its full force when one reads twenty-four 
Easter sermons, including those of Dryander and Achelis, and especially 
in Professor Reu’s 292 pages of Old Testament exegesis, homiletic values, 
and sermon outlines old and new. The same thought is iterated and 
reiterated by the same or other preachers. If one misses the finely wrought 
intellectual preaching, one also feels the absence of strong, virile, and 
homely discourses of an evangelist on fire—such personalities as Finney, 
and Moody, as Spurgeon and Booth.s 

An intermediate stage between ultra-conservative and the progressive 
preaching is seen in the two pamphlets of Riiling and those of Storch, of 
Siedel and of Schenkel. The topics are more inviting and not exclusively 
conventional; the treatment appeals much more to the rising generation, 
and present-day evils are exhibited and rebuked. 

Probably the best ready standard by which to judge these three out- 
lined divisions is that laid down in the recent inaugural address of Presi- 
dent James G. K. McClure, of McCormick Theological Seminary. Out 
of a rich experience of thirty years as a pastor, “among the simple and 
the learned, the poor and the rich, the tillers of the soil and the workers 
of the city,” he certainly is authorized to speak forth the demands of 
modern preaching the world over, and will enable us especially to con- 
sider these German productions in the light of America’s homiletic needs. 
To be effective, he writes, the modern preacher must emphasize: (1) 
God; (2) the worth of the individual in contradistinction to both the masses 
and classes; (3) the essentials of religion; (4) the encouragement of schol- 
arship; (5) the social needs and the consecration of wealth; (6) fellowship 
between all true followers of Christ.7 

4 Professor Baumgarten, in his introduction to the Klaveness collection, charac- 
terizes the traditional sermon with a large measure of sarcasm. Cf. p. viii. 


5 Germany possesses such a popular preacher in the Evangelist Keller, pastor in 
Diisseldorf. 

6 This address, entitled ‘“‘The Mission and Opportunity of Presbyterianism in 
This Present Generation,” has been issued in pamphlet form. 

7 These six requirements answer exactly the six spiritual wants found among 
men: (1) “a moving sense of sin;” (2) “a right valuation of the individual;” (3) “a 
clear emphasis of essentials;’’ (4) “religious encouragement to scholarship;” (5) “ un- 
flinching loyalty to today’s convictions;” (6) “effective concentration of forces.” 


> 
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Conservative preaching has always urged God and his supremacy 
upon its hearers. The worth of the individual and his individualistic rela- 
tion to the heavenly Father, the divine Savior, and Holy Spirit has always 
been rightly prized and strongly uttered. In the land where justification 
by faith alone was rediscovered and so courageously proclaimed, this is 
to be expected. When the essentials are weighed, they are not those of 
the apostolic church simply, but those of Lutheranism. Baptismal regen- 
eration finds a large place in all discourses at confirmation time.® 

It is a curious fact that modern scholarship is seldom touched upon 
in German pulpits. The pastors and divinity professors make a clear 
distinction between their academic and popular utterances. But at 
times a preacher of the old school will reflect on the ‘good old days” 
when the Scriptures were sacredly received without the slightest critical 
examination, and will hold up modern criticism to ridicule by extreme 
and unwarranted statements.® Certainly no careful critical insight is 
displayed when Job 19:25 is used as the basis for an Easter sermon.*° 

The crying need of the modern German conservative pulpit is a frank 
recognition of social conditions and struggles. The state churches as a 
whole are well-nigh empty’? during the regular divine service, with only 
the rarest exceptions. Special favorites, appearing in the pulpit about 
once a month, draw the crowd. There is no point of contact between 
preacher and day laborer or mechanic. The Social Democrats, with 
their special economic and social programme, have captured the ear and 
the heart of the workingman.'? The leaders'3 in many universities 
see no hope for the state church until the large parishes of twenty-five, 
fifty, and a hundred thousand and more are broken up into smaller 
units in which the pastor will have the stimulus of personal acquaintance 
and individual sympathy with his flock. 

The Lutheran state church, as is well known, rejects all fellowship 
with Christians of other name, and refuses to make or receive advances. 


8 Cf. Siedel, passim. Hardeland, p. 84. 9 Schenkel, pp. 51, 52. 
10 Schrader in the Evangelisches Osterbuch. On the text see Davidson’s Job. 


11 Cf. Independent, June 7, 1906, p. 1310, ‘‘Massenaustritt;” and the Outlook, 
August 18, 1906, p. 875. 

12 A pensioned teacher of the classics in Leipzig, a man therefore of culture, told 
the writer that he was once on a committee caring for the poor in winter time. One 
day he suggested to the committee, including several clergymen, that the pastors 
ought to make it their business to find out what was “in the pot on the stove.”” The 
latter indignantly asserted such investigations beyond their duty. The eager worker 
in the interests of social reform was silenced and frowned out of the circle. 

13 Professors Hauck and Sohm, of Leipzig. 
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All the English and American denominations are on the same plane and 
dubbed “‘sects.”” Against such every official preacher feels it his bounden 
duty to take up the cudgel of the apologete and to denounce all later move- 
ments in the church. ‘‘If they [the sects] preach against our state church, 
and indeed, as I hear often in very sharp terms, it will be permitted us 
in turn to preach against them.”"4 The day when all Christians shall 
dwell together in unity is still far distant in Germany. 

The authors with mediating tendency cling rather to tradition and are 
not willing to launch out far. As respects the six requisites of modern 
preaching, they do not in statement strike notes beyond their brethren 
above discussed. Indeed, in this division we find instances of baptismal 
regeneration taught in explicit terms*S and the sharpest attack on modern 
scholarship.*® Even a verse from the apocrypha can serve as a text.*7 
But nevertheless a new spirit is distinctly perceptible in these sermons. 
A live, penetrating, spiritual atmosphere pervades them; and, as well, 
a strong vital assurance of the reality of divine things. These preachers 
are anxious to reach the mass of the people and so speak simply. The 
advanced announcement of divisions and set benedictions are avoided. 
Riiling is certainly a master in preparing the mind and heart for a worthy 
reception of the elements of the Lord’s memorial feast.t® Siedel in con- 
firmation discourses adapts his tone and material wonderfully well to 
youthful minds; yet from year to year his thoughts reappear in new dress, 
and even former illustrations come with the old force on a new genera- 
tion. Storch pens short, terse, epigrammatic sentences of the nature 
of those to be found in modern German literature in general. He de- 
scribes some of the social evils so prevalent in modern society, and certainly 
pictures the conditions plainly, yet hesitates to give the correction, assert- 
ing a solution well-nigh unattainable.*® For him modern society is highly 
destructive of the best ideals. The present moral condition of Germany 
he paints black indeed.?° 

The two ostensibly modern preachers are divided in their allegiance 
to modern theology. Professor Baumgarten does not accept Klaveness 
as a fellow-adherent of radical views. On the other hand, Liilmann 
openly acknowledges his acceptance of modern theological teaching, 
which, he declares, rightly interprets the spirit of Holy Writ." 

14Dr. M. Schenkel, “Eine Predigt gegen die Baptisten,” A pologetische Pre- 
digten, p. 89. 

15 Siedel, passim. 16 See above. 17 Tobiah, 5:23; Siedel, p. 62. 

18 Beichtreden. Riling has his reward and in Leipzig invariably preaches to 
large congregations. 

19 Pp. 57, 79- 20 Pp, 6, 21. 21 See the short translation above. 
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These self-styled modern homilies of both preachers are fervent in 
their adoration of God the Father, Christ the Son, and the Holy Spirit.?? 
The persons of the Godhead are brought into the busy and practical 
life of the hearers in simple language and illustration.?3 

The individual assuredly holds his former place—indeed, he takes a 
new one, in addition—as the writers try to understand his earthly burdens 
and sorrows as well as point him to the future joys of heaven. This point 
will be clearer when we take up the attitude toward social questions. 
Religion no longer is comprehended in a catechism four hundred years 
old, nor are the only essentials the cardinal truths taught therein. Accord- 
ing to Professor Baumgarten, the three great essentials of Klaveness are 
God, sin,?4 and morality. 

Klaveness does not himself define his relation to modern methods and 
results in theological research, but his whole attitude toward truth would 
undoubtedly cause him to adopt heartily the position of Liilmann. 


22 Of the twenty sermons by Klaveness one deals directly with God, two with 
Christ, and two with the Holy Spirit. 


23 The definitions which Klaveness gives of God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and the 
gospel sound very orthodox indeed. 

God “is a holy Father, who desires his children to become perfect; therefore he 
rears them sternly and punishes their sins, as the law of causality shows. But he 
is still Father, who forgives the penitent child, entirely and fully forgives, who com- 
forts the suffering child, blesses the obedient child and trains it up for his kingdom.” 
(Introduction, p. vi.) 

Jesus: “‘A figure such as his never before and never since dwelt among us. From 
his cradle, from his life, from his message, from his wounds, from his cross, and from 
his open grave there streams a radiance as from no other great man, who has lived 
and died in this world This radiance is heavenly, divine One may 
say what he will—the crucified Jew from Nazareth has constructed the world anew. 
The best thought the world has in culture, she has from him. And no one counts 
the number of those who through him have come to peace, and from him have received 
the strength to live a noble life and to die a blissful death. We, too, in all weakness, 
thanks be to God, have experienced something of it. Therefore we also believe in 
him; we also have faith in his assurance that he will come again, and complete what 

His life, his death, his resurrection, and his ascension are to 
us a secure pledge of the sincerity and truth of his words.” (Pp. 5, 6.) 

The Holy Spirit: ‘The deeper knowledge of God and the Son is given us neither 
in the creation nor in history. This is bestowed by the Spirit. Father and Son are 
strangers to thee, as long as the Spirit has not touched the strings of thy heart and 
permitted thee to experience the love and grace of Father and Son.” (P. 123.) 

The gospel “is the message: thy sins are forgiven thee. God is thy Father, 
and thou art his child God in heaven, my Creator and Judge. Jesus 
gives this certainty. His words, his life, his cross, his open grave, cry to every poor 
human soul that will listen.” (P. 11.) 

24To sin he adds a message of love to those who have suffered shipwreck of 


life’s cherished plans and to those mourning unrequited love or for wounds inflicted 
by. those who should have loved instead. (Introduction, p. vi.) 
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Even in the church we are forced to permit the battle for truth. Truth 
cannot and should not petrify in the letter of any creed that has become historic, 
The vigorous struggle of various convictions and beliefs can be only beneficial 
to our church. So much more certain will she help to bring truth to light.?5 

We may imagine that these two preachers are men of firm convictions 
which are held against the continued pressure of traditional views and 
the inertia which opposes all things new. Klaveness, we learn, has endured 
severe censure and opposition from within his own church.?6 Not only 
the form, but the matter, of these sermons is new. Custom dictates that 
only themes directly treated in systematic theology may be discussed 
from the pulpit. Yet these men discourse on the burning questions of the 
day and without reserve deliver their own conclusions. 

The consecration of wealth is not yet emphasized in Europe as much 
as in America. But the social needs are nevertheless pressing and cry 
the louder for aid. These modern preachers are not afraid to speak on 
social topics and give good advice to the rising generation. The German 
traditional love for malted liquors is truly hard hit by Liilmann in several 
passages. It is novel to read such words in a German sermon: 

Music in the home is the worry of Satan. We can only rejoice when old 


and young, instead of sitting behind a glass of beer, will rather sit behind some 
musical instrument at home.?? 


How many people, who must plod for their daily bread, throw many a dollar 

out of the window, as it were, for trifles and drink every single Sunday afternoon. 
. ... What will help? . . . . Again, only Christianity.** 
The duel is similarly characterized as un-Christian as well as unmanly, 
and as strenuously opposed by this modern social reformer. All lovers 
of temperance who have studied conditions in Germany are immensely 
cheered by such forceful and pertinent language from one in such high 
authority. 

The social needs in Scandinavia are as clearly discerned and publicly 
expressed. So plainly does Klaveness speak that he must answer the 
charge of lack of refinement and propriety in the choice of material for 
pulpit discourse. ‘Many claim that the love between man and woman 
does not belong to utterances in the pulpit. It is too worldly and impure. 
I am not ashamed to discuss it.”?9 On the topic of divorce he is extremely 
severe in his strictures: 

28 Predigten iiber Zeitjragen, p. 65. 

26 Cf. Introduction to Klaveness, p. ix; attack by Bishop Heuch. 

27 Predigten iiber Zeitjragen, p. 17. 

28 Tbid., p. 34. 29 Cf. Predigten, p. 46. 
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If our modern ladies and gentlemen were converted to Jesus, certainly they 
would not so soon sigh for the freedom of divorce. Much less would they run 
away, to throw themselves into the arms of a new paramour or a new sweetheart 
to the shame and dishonor of themselves: and to the disgrace of others 
Such is brutality with culture as an outward veneer.*° 


Conventional eating and drinking in modern society,3* the prevailing 
morality,3? and the moral code among university students,33 are all treated 
with scathing and even bald directness. One is often astounded by the 
openness of the burning philippics. That religion is thé only power that 
can cope with immorality and win the victory is enunciated in plain and 
perspicuous terms: 

On the whole, no art is able to curb the animal [passions] in man. The 
animal is too strong and art too weak for that. To accomplish this end there 
’ is a stronger power in human life—religion From Jesus’ person, his life» 
and death, streams forth a spirit of discipline and purity which reins in the impure 

Jesus does still more. He raises the fallen one up.3¢ 


Nothing whatever is said of fraternity and interdenominationalism in 
Germany. Both preachers hold their appointment from the state and 
are governmental officials. In this matter of a common brotherhood, 
among all Protestant bodies at least, they are either children of their 
environment or deem it unwise at present to bring forth and press this 


new issue.35 

Judged by the sermons under consideration in this article, neither the 
conservative nor the progressive party in Germany is preaching the gospel 
in the full enlightenment of the present age. The conservatives are answer- 
ing about half the needs of mankind; they are bound so effectually by 
the past that new developments are all alike ruinous; or else they are 
laid lame by the fear of chaos, if a social and world-wide fraternal note 
were added to their message. The methods and results of scholarship 
are rarely mentioned; yet we know that the conservative side is not a 
unity in its attitude toward modern criticism. 

The representatives of the more progressive wing are helping their 
generation to the extent of about two-thirds to five-sixths of their privilege. 
They hold to the doctrines of the church, modified perhaps in conception, 


3° Op. cit., pp. 42, 43. 33 Ibid., p. 88. 

3t Ibid., p. 98. 34 Ibid., p. 40. 

32 Ibid., p. 35- 

3s Curiously enough, Liilmann willingly recognizes “children with the inheritance 
of the saints,” but beyond the borders of his own fatherland. (Predigten aber Zeit- 
fragen, p. 27.) 
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but essentially the best teaching of the centuries. They throw to the 
winds stereotyped homiletic traditions and have gained tremendously 
in directness of appeal to the modern man and woman. These preachers 
rightly diagnose the diseases of the present social body and do not mince 
words in describing modern sins. They apply the only remedy—the 
dynamic in Christianity. Yet, even with all their keen insight into social 
ailments and humanity in general, they have no message of a love, wide 
as the world, for all those who worship the same God “‘in spirit and truth” 


and “who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and honor 
and immortality.” 


F. H. GESELBRACHT 
Curcaco, Itt. 


CHRISTOLOGY IN CONTEMPORANEOUS GERMAN 
THOUGHT 


In Arnal’s treatise’ we are brought face to face with German rationalism 
in its treatment of the person of Christ. The theologians considered 
under this classification are Biedermann, Lipsius, and Pfleiderer. They 
are grouped together because of their kindred Hegelianism; philosophic 
unity leads to dogmatic unity. Arnal employs three criteria in his criti- 
cism: logic, psychology, and history. Warmly does he champion scien- 
tific method. Religion can lay no claim to a special logic; modern science 
has become a part of the human spirit; there is no other way to knowledge 
acceptable in this day. He considers Christ as man, as superman, and as 
God. He is in essential agreement with the rationalists in their insistence 
upon the humanity of Jesus. Jesus was thoroughly a man, even in his 
sentiments, desires, and ideals. And to be man is to be only man. 
The rationalists “are in accord with the gospels and with reason; 
with them we must reject the dogma of the two natures.” It is impossible 
to emend the God-man idea so as to make it acceptable. The formulae 
of rationalism on this point are at fault only in not being complete. Omit- 
ting all texts of the Scripture except those that deal with the historic Jesus, 
rather than with his pre-existence or post-existence, there is no evidence that 
necessitates his divinity. Even in John’s Gospel the power, glory, and 
knowledge of Jesus keep within human limits. They attest a personal 
relationship to God, but do not necessitate an essential relationship. 
Jesus was holy, yet not inerrant, because he was man. His holiness is 
the explanation of his uniqueness, and is the very core of the revelation 


t La personne du Christ et le rationalisme allemand contemporain. Par André 
Arnal. Vol. I. Paris: Fischbacher, 1904. 424 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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of Christ. Jesus was conceived as God because of the resurrection. 
Exegesis, psychology, or logic will not justify the theory of visions in 
explaining the fact of the resurrection. It is this fact upon which rests the 
foundation of the church and of Christian faith. It is illogical to assume 
at the very start that the supernatural does not exist. Because God is a 
free being, miracle must be admitted. Christianity itself is a miracle. 
Rationalism recognizes only the miracle of the world and its harmonious 
course. Lipsius’ distinction between dogmatic miracle and supernatural 
religion is to be rejected. Nor dare one accept the distinction between a 
historic and an ideal Christ. Christ is more than an ideal; he is the his- 
toric means by which God grafted a new humanity into humanity. Accept 
the Hegelian philosophy of the rationalists, and their conclusions follow; 
but the philosophy of German rationalism must be revised, if it is to escape 
false elements and contradictions. Our author rejects traditional trini- 
tarian symbols. God is the only God; Christ is not God gua God; the 
Holy Spirit is a divine influence, a divine presence in our lives. Yet 
the requirements of faith oblige us to accept a hypothesis of a miraculous 
birth, even though one other than that of Matthew or of Luke. This is 
necessary in order to conserve Jesus’ holiness. Jesus pre-existed; nor 
was this pre-existence ideal. How can an abstraction pre-exist? In 
summation, rationalism affirms only the humanity of Jesus. It accepts 
his post-existence in a religious sense, but denies utterly his pre-existence. 
Three orders of facts may be distinguished: (1) the holiness of Christ; 
the resurrection of Christ; (2) the post-existence—facts that unfold in 
contemporary religious history; (3) the supernatural birth and pre-exist- 
ence—really explicative hypotheses. Rationalism accepts only the first 
fact in the first order. It denies supernaturalism, but thereby denies 
liberty to God. In fact, God becomes a mere symbol. In the last analy- 
sis rationalism is agnosticism. 

Such a work as this displays brilliancy and keenness. Rationalism 
is not condemned in toto. In fact, though Lipsius’ symbolism is criti- 
cized, there is evident a sympathy with his general attitude of thought. 
Yet the author is not a rationalist as he understands the term. He is 
saved from this by his belief in miracle. Miracles he grounds in God’s 
freedom. Against a God who is abstract he places a God who is analo- 
gous to a human personality. To do this he goes outside of rationalism 
and rests upon faith. He would not deny that, as against the metaphysics 
that rationalism destroys, he establishes a newer metaphysics. Yet his 
whole system falls with his concept of God. The validity of the argument 
of analogy as applied to God is not sure. Since he himself denies sub- 
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stantialism, it is difficult to see what God may be for him, if not the very 
ideal or abstraction he would criticize in others. Even his faith is subor- 
dinate to reason; it is evident that the gospels are. Logically he would 
not be able to escape from rationalism. The motive that has stimulated 
him is the desire to account for the holiness of Christ. He assumes that 
such uniqueness necessitates a unique office. He accounts for the latter 
by the miraculous birth and the theory of pre-existence. These point 
to the divinity of Christ, yet Christ is not God qua God. In what other 
sense he may be God is not clear. The problems that are left to be pon- 
dered are many. The philosophy of the rationalists is condemned without 
giving a substitute. The resurrection is assumed as a cardinal fact in 
Christianity at one moment and the holiness of Christ at another. Does 
this not involve the assumption of the whole solution ? Is the resurrection 
a historic fact? And does Christ’s character necessitate the conclusion 
that he was God? Nor is it satisfactory to ground miracle in God’s 
character. Miracle is not to be discussed on an a priori, but on a historic 
basis, if at all. The question as to whether there is or is not a super- 
natural realm is in the end a matter of definition. 

Schaeder,? in an article on the Christology of the confessions, follows 
Kaftan in distinguishing between the theology of a new faith and a modern 
theology of the old faith. The former involves a new religion not worthy 
to be termed Christian. Ritschlian theology is left out of consideration 
as no longer modern. Modern theology is either religio-historical in 
method, and therefore a new faith, or else some form of an old faith. For 
the former Christ ceases to be an object of faith; he is only a subject of 
faith. To be an object of faith Christ must be divine in his human per- 
sonality. Precisely in this sense the theology of the new faith rejects 
the divinity of Christ. For it Christ is only a religious genius or a reli- 
gious hero. Such a Christology lacks vitality. The divinity of Christ 
is more than a postulation; if it were not, the work of Christ would lack 
reality. The question is a historical one to be settled by the Scriptures. 
Christ’s sonship to God is essential, in contrast to that of believers. The 
Christ of the confessionals needs reconstruction, however, for the doctrine 
of the two natures is untenable. Yet one must retain the virgin birth 
and pre-existence, or else do harm to the Christian faith. It is nonsense 
to believe that the world brought forth its Lord. The choice is between 
eternal existence and creation to explain Jesus. His own self-conscious- 


2 Die Christologie der Bekenntnisse und die moderne Theologie. Von Erich 
Schaeder. [In “‘ Beitrage zur christlicher Theologie.”] Heft 5. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1905. 154-226 pages. M. 1.60. 
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ness is alone competent to decide. The Logos doctrine affords a solution 
to modern Christology. The Logos is the expression of God, yet becomes 
man by its own willing. At the same time, Jesus did not cease to be 
Son of God. The death of Christ means that God’s life ceased in him, 
the resurrection that God’s life returned. It may be remarked that Jesus’ 
self-consciousness dare not be given the value attached to it by the author. 
The infallibility of that consciousness would have to be established, 
or else it could only be accepted as an opinion and not a criterion. The 
naiveness of a modern theology that gives up the two-nature theory, but 
plunges one into other and even greater dogmatic and psychological diffi- 
culties is noticeable. Must one remain true to the Logos idea and the 
theory of kenosis at the expense of psychology ? 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
GREEN Bay, WIs. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Ancus, S. The Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's De Civitate Dei. 


Princeton, 1906. 279 pages. $1. 

The De Civitate Dei of Augustine may be considered the final expression of the 
attitude of the western church toward the culture of Greece and Rome. It is of the 
greatest importance to determine the sources from which Augustine derived his knowl- 
edge of the pagan history and literature. The direct quotations had already been 
indicated in the editions of Dombart and Hoffmann; but even to bring these together 
gives an interesting hint as to the extent of the reading of the greatest scholar of the 
early western church. Dr. Angus has carried on this difficult investigation with 
great thoroughness, and his conclusions are, in general, convincing. A few errors, 
however, occur; e. g., on p. 16 Apuleius seems to be credited with the authorship 
of the Asclepius, or Hermes Trismegistus, and on p. 201 there is an amusing mis- 
interpretation of Augustine’s statement in regard to the trial of Apuleius on the charge 
of magic. 

In addition to the study of the sources, many other questions of interest have been 
considered by Dr. Angus in the commentary. Thus there is a full discussion of the 
impression made upon Augustine by the news of the sacking of Rome by Alaric in 
410, the catastrophe that really suggested the writing of the De Civitate. His con- 
clusion is: “So far as the testimony of Augustine’s writings is concerned, his attitude 
to the fall of Rome and the state of the Roman Empire of his day was one neither 
of intense and deeply patriotic feeling nor of heartless indifference, though nearer 
the latter than the former. To say the least, he appears surprisingly calm in the 
face of so terrible a calamity. Augustine’s pride in Rome was centered in her achieve- 
ments of the past, not in her present. He was more of a Christian than a Roman.” 
The last part of the dissertation is a discussion of Augustine’s knowledge of Greek—a 
point of considerable importance in view of the many allusions in the De Civitate to 
Plato and the Neoplatonists. In this chapter we have an exhaustive collection of pass- 
ages from several of Augustine’s works, which afford direct evidence of his ability to 
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use Greek, even so far as to distinguish synonyms and to venture upon simple textual 
emendations. In view of this, it would seem that certain statements in the study of 
the sources are entirely too dogmatic, as when (on p. 18), after referring to the ban- 
ishment of the poets from Plato’s ideal state, Argus adds: ‘‘Of course, Augustine 
did not get this from Plato’s Republic in the original.” It is true that his later 
reading of Greek was probably confined to the Septuagint and the New Testament; 
but it is not at all impossible that such a passage as this is a reminiscence of the 
earlier days, when he might well have read Plato and other Greek philosophers in 
the original. The dissertation is a work that will prove of great value to students 
of Augustine, and there is thus the more reason for regretting the large number of 
typographical errors. 


Theologtsher Jahresbericht. XXIV. Band, 1905. Herausgegeben von G. KrUGER 
und W. KoEster. Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1905. 1410 pages. 


The twenty-fourth volume of the Theologischer Jahresbericht forms another 
indispensable compendium of new literature for the student of the broad field of the- 
ology. It outstrips its predecessor by 56 pages, and for practical value condenses 
its remarks to the smallest possible compass. The work is brought up to its present 
efficiency through the unremitting co-operation of twenty-six specialists and workers. 
The first part, dealing with the literature of hither Asia, and extra-biblical religious 
history, is treated by Beer and Lehmann with a fulness ample for an introduction to 
a theological work. Holtzmann, Knopf, and Weiss pass upon the New Testament 
literature that fills the pages of Part II. Volz alone has gathered up with surprising 
completeness the mass of literature that the year yielded on the Old Testament. As 
a rule, the fullest treatment is accorded German works, though there is a gratifying 
spirit of fairness throughout. The largest and fullest part is that devoted to church 
history, with its seven editors—among them Kriiger, Clemen, and Vogt—and over 
500 pages. It is a vademecum on the history of the church, and a superb showing 
for one year’s productions by the workers in this field of investigation. 

Systematic theology classified by Neumann, Christlieb, and others, covering the 
same stretch of time as the preceding part, though only about one half as thick, is 
still full and comprehensive enough to satisfy the requirements of students of this 
wing of theology. The part (VI) on practical theology is almost a solid bibliography, 
bespeaking the masses of practica! theological literature that poured from the presses 
of Christendom in 1903-4. And this great volume is made immediately available 
by the comprehensive Register, or General Index. The theological world is to be 
congratulated on the issuance of such an invaluable bibliography as this work has 
already proved itself to be. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vols. XI and XII. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1905. 690 pages. $6 each. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia has at last reached completion. The publishers and 
editors are to be congratulated on the splendid success with which they have carried 
through this great undertaking. The work started out on a high plane of excellence 
and interest, and has steadily maintained it to the end. Indeed, promises have 
been much more than fulfilled. For example, there were to be 8,000 pages by 400 
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contributors, and 2,000 illustrations; but the twelve volumes actually contain 8,572 
pages by 605 contributors, and 2,464 illustrations, with numerous photogravures 
and 23 reproduced in facsimile by lithographic process in colors. The work as it 
stands is a very full and complete account of the Jews from their earliest appearance 
to the present time, considering them in all the phases of their very diversified activity. 
It is accordingly a work of interest, not only to Jews, but to all students of history 
and sociology. It should have a place in all libraries that make any pretension to 
completeness, whether private or public. 


Hapiey, A. T., Freedom and Responsibility. New York: Scribner, 1903. 

175 pages. $r1. 

President Hadley has brought to the discussion of grave themes the special knowl- 
edge of the economist and the insight of the religious man. He insists upon the 
doctrine that a nation cannot continue to enjoy freedom, power, and wealth without 
recognizing their responsibilities. He touches with firm hand the theory of democ- 
racy, the basis of civil liberty, the religious conception of freedom, the legal aspects 
of freedom, the ethical implications, the limits of individual freedom, and the outlook 
for the future. 


LicHTwoop, James T., Hymn-Tunes and Their Story. London: Kelly, 1905. 
xiii+ 402 pages. 

Hymn-Tunes and Their Story in an unusual degree combines critical knowledge 
and popular form. No other work tells us so much that is interesting about the 
hymn-tunes. After a chapter on the German chorale the author treats with ample 
learning of the rise of modern psalmody, of the psalmody of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of the Methodist revival. There are special chapters on 
“Some Well-known Eighteenth-Century Tunes” and “‘Some Well-known Composers,” 
followed by “A Chat about ‘Old Methodist Tunes.’” The wealth of psalmody 
in the nineteenth century could not, of course, receive full treatment, but what is 
given is fairly satisfactory, at least so far as Great Britain is concerned. American 
psalmody remains unnoticed, except for brief passing allusions to Lowell, Mason, 
and Zeuner. The so-called Moody and Sankey gospel songs are unmentioned. We 
must admit that America has not made a very important contribution to our treasures 
of hymn-tunes, and we must remember that our author was writing from the stand- 
point of British usage. Yet American hymn-tunes surely deserve some consideration, 
not only on account of a fair degree of intrinsic merit and their historical importance, 
but also because a number of them are in very common use in Great Britain. Certain 
other American tunes, which are in full accord with the style of the present English 
school of church composers, deserve ample recognition across the water. The last 
chapters of the book treat interestingly of ‘‘The Names of Tunes” and of “ Adapta- 
tions and Arrangements.” There are three good indexes. The typography is good 
in form, but it is not very accurate. 


Waker, Dawson. The Gijt of Tongues, and Other Essays. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1906. 248 pages. $1.75 net. 
The title essay advances some new, but on the whole inconclusive, arguments 
to prove that the glossolalia of the Day of Pentecost was a veritable speaking of foreign 
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languages. The essay on the “Legal Terminology in the Epistle to the Galatians” 
satisfactorily refutes Ramsay’s contention that the da4«n of Gal. 3:15 was a Greek 
will, criticizes, favorably in the main, the view of Halmel that Paul was speaking 
of a Roman will, but contends that it was neither a Greek nora Roman will as such that 
was in mind; it deals inadequately with the view that 5:a84xn means “covenant.” 
The third essay defends the common identification of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem of 
Acts, chap. 15, with that of Gal. 2:1-10, chiefly against the arguments of Ramsay. 
The fourth argues for a very early date of Luke and Acts, putting the former between 
58 and 60, and the latter not later than 63. Though none of the essays makes any 
notable contribution to the subject, and the conclusions of the first and last are dis- 
tinctly improbable, all are worthy of attention. 


STRACK, HERMANN L., Die Genesis, iibersetzt und ausgelegt. Miinchen: Beck, 

1905. xi+178 pages. M. 3.50. 

This new edition differs from the first (1896) in several features. Among these 
differences is the presentation of the new material offered by Assyriology for the inter- 
pretation of the book, including a review of the Bibel und Babel discussion, a comparison 
of the first ten kings of Babylon with the first ten patriarchs, the Babylonian story of the 
flood, the Nimrod epos, and a review of the evidence for the identification of the four 
kings of Gen., chap. 14, in which case the effort seems to the author only partially 
successful. In an excursus to chaps. 12-25, he emphasizes with new evidence 
his belief in the general trustworthiness of the patriarchal narratives (pp. 95-97). 
The sources of the book are freshly examined, and while the usual analysis is fol- 
lowed in the main, and the process carried out into much fuller details than in the 
former edition, the author dissents strongly from the extreme tendency of some of 
the critics to find differences betokening multiple authorship. The different docu- 
ments are distinguished in the text by different type. 


SLATER, JOHN RoTHWELL. The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Penta- 
teuch. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1906. 56 pages. 

One of the disputed questions in connection with the first translation of the 
Pentateuch from the Hebrew into English is here presented as a dissertation for a 
doctorate. The real comparison is made, on twenty-seven pages of seven columns 
each, between the Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate, Hereford’s, Purvey’s, Luther’s, and 
Tyndale’s translations. After all his comparisons the author concludes “that Tyndale 
did use the Hebrew in his Pentateuch,” as is shown in passages where against all 
the versions he rendered it literally. 


MAcLAREN, ALEXANDER. The Book of Genesis. [‘‘Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture.”] New York: Armstrong, 1906. 339 pages. 


This volume of expositions is characterized by the keen insight and the well- 
known felicity of expression that belong to all of Dr. MacLaren’s utterances. It is 
a volume for the preacher and the layman, not for the scholar. It is wholly practical 
in its aims, and totally lacking in any attempt at critical or historical evaluation of 
the narratives. The stories are accepted at their full face value and made vehicles for 
the communication of the loftiest Christian teachings. 
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SCHLOESSINGER, Max. Rashi, His Lije and Work. Baltimore: Lord Balti- 
more Press. 1905. 23 pages. 
A paper read before the Central Conference of American Rabbis at Cleveland, 


O., July 5, 1905, in commemoration of the eight-hundredth anniversary of Rashi’s 
death (1105). 


Fresic, Paut. Pirque ’aboth=Der Mischnatractat “Spriiche der Viter.” Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1906. 43 pages. M 1.20. 
This famous important Jewish document, based on the text of Strack, is here 
translated into German and compared with the New Testament. It is abundantly 
supplied with iraportant and valuable footnotes. Such tracts as these will greatly 


facilitate the scholar’s use of the invaluable material that too often lies buried in works 
that are not available except in rare editions. 


GUNKEL, H. Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. Herausgegeben von FR. 
MICHAEL ScCHIELE. II. Reihe, 8. Heft: Elias, Jahve und Baal. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1906. 76 pages. M. 0.50. 

One of the most vigorous treatments of Gunkel. Elijah the prophet is painted 


in the strongest colors, and remains in the mind of the reader as the hero-prophet 
of early days. 


PELOUBET, F. N., Studies in the Book of Job: A Biblical Drama Illuminating 
the Problem of the Ages. For Advanced Classes in the Sunday School, for 
Biblical Literature Courses in High Schools and Colleges, for Evening 
Services, and for Individual Use. New York: Scribner, 1906. xxxii+115 
pages $1. 

A helpful, illuminating guide to Job by one who has had long experience as a 
teacher and as author of helps for teachers. With this book any intelligent Sunday- 
school teacher should make the Book of Job and the problem of suffering of absorbing 
interest to students. The critical standpoint of the author is uncertain, and his 
estimate of the literature on Job is in many points at fault, but the interpretation 


of Job is affected by errors of this kind perhaps less than that of any other Old 
Testament writing. 


STRACHAN, J. Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs. Part II: Gen. 
25-50. [‘‘Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students,” edited by 
Marcus Dops and ALEXANDER WayTE.] Edinburgh: Clark, 1905; New 
York: Scribner. 170 pages. $0.60. 


Recognizing and indorsing the view that the stories of Genesis did not assume 
literary form till the eighth or ninth century B.c. Mr. Strachan seeks to set forth 
the ideals they express. What is done can hardly be accepted as a faithful presenta- 
tion of the Hebrew ideals of the ninth century B.c.; it is rather a series of modern 
ideals reinforced by illustrative materials drawn from the patriarchal narratives. 
As such it is interesting reading and useful for edification. 





